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PREFACE. 


Du. Blair, in his ‘Lectures upon The English 
Language,’ says : — ‘ The great source of a loos^ 
style is the injudicious use of synonymous terms. 
If we examine the style of most of the periodical 
and light literature of the day, we sliall soon he 
convinced of tlie truth of this assertion. For one 
fault in construction of idiom, we shall find at 
least twenty incorrect applications of words. Tlie 
want of a critical knowledge of verbal distinctions 
is obviously the cause of tliese errors. But 
though the foundation of this knowledge should 
undoubtedly be laid at an early stage of the 
study of language, and before the habit of using 
words in a loose way has become inveterate, it 
appears to be generally considered unnecessary 
for the young student, an»i is either neglected 
for other pursuits, or else is wholly excluded from 
systematic education. 
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The pernicious result of this neg^lect is found 
in the inaccuracy and looseness of style so pieva- 
lent. The present work has been written with a 
view to supply what the author believes to be 
a desideratum in Elementary Education ; and 
thougli lie is far from intending it should be 
regarded as complete, he hopes it will be found 
to contain principles sufficiently suggestive to 
enable those who use it to continue the study 
anv extent for themselveR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ft is a common observation, that tJiere are no 
two objects in nature exactly alike : that how- 
ever close their apparent resemblance to each 
other may be, the one will be found upon 
examination to possess some shade, some almost 
imperceptible tinge of difference, by which it 
may be distinguished from tlie other. But ijt is 
not to the superficial observer that these nice 
varieties are evident. He who contents himself 
with a general or casual view of things must 
remain in ignorance of all those nicely distinctive 
properties of substances, which render them, in 
certain respects, independent of each other. He 
can have no knowledge of their peculiar qualities 
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but must look upon them as belonging to tlie 
general mass of natural matter ; and though the 
most indiiferent spectator cannot fail to be 
struck with tlieir more prominent properties, he 
can have no information respecting their dis- 
tinctive character or uses, lliis observation is 
^^uite as true of art as of nature. Here, thougli 
the artisan exert his utmost skill to make one 
object exactly like another, we shall find, upon a 
close inspection, that he never wholly succeeds 
in his attempt. • Some slight variety, in shape, 
form, colour, or weight, will be discovered, 
sufficient to distinguish the copy from the 
original. It may, indeed, be more difficult to 
distinguish between objects purposely constructed 
alike ; still, however, the truth will remain, that . 
a close examination wall not fail to detect a 
peculiarity in substance, construction, dimension, 
or some other quality, sufficient to mark a dif- 
ference between the two objects. 

Of Nature’s intention in making this wonder- 
ful variety in her works, it is not necessary here 
to speak, nor indeed is the present work suited 
for such a discussion. One reflection, however, 
which the consideration of this variety will natu- 
rally suggest to our minds, bears more directly 
upon the subject before us. It is tliis ; that the 
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very babit of indifference to an exact knowledge 
of distinguishing qualities, even in apparently 
trivial or insignificant objects, is the main cause 
of all that vague idea and indefinite conception, 
so common even ^nong those who pass with the 
world for well-informed and well-instructed men. 
The extent to which this habit often prevails 
during our years of education, and the extra- 
ordinary influence it has upon us throughout life, 
are scarcely to be credited. It is this almost in - 
veterate indifference, acquired in early life, which 
causes us to rest satisfied with general rather 
than particular knowledge, originates so many 
indistinct conceptions, produces a positive and 
violent aversion from thinking, and thus exercisCvS 
,a most pernicious influence upon the intellectual 
character of the man. 

If an infinite variety in the appearance of ex- 
ternal things be admitted, it will follow that 
there must be, in like manner, a great variety in 
the meaning of those words whicu are their con- 
ventional signs. We must not, however, expect 
to find the same extent of variety in words as in 
tilings, because the system of generalisation 
applied to language does not admit of the same 
extension. Thus, though the word table will re- 
present, generally, a flat substance supported by 
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legs, it will not stand for the many varieties of 
this piece of furniture which might be presented 
to the eye. In this respect, single words are im- 
perfect ; for, though some have undoubtedly a 
more specific meaning than others, they cannot 
express all the varieties of every species of 
things ; all they can do is to supply us with 
general signs, which must be rendered specific by 
the addition of those qualifying terms which 
serve to modify their signification, and give them 
a more definite meaning. 

But words, though they do not express indivi- 
dual things, actions, or qualities, are found to 
approximate so closely in meaning, that it is no 
easy matter, in many cases, to distinguish them 
from each other. The leading idea contained in 
several belonging to the same class of meaning 
is so prominent, that the mind, in endeavouring 
to discover their differences, becomes dazzled by 
the more intensive property of the words, and 
neglects to examine the attendant shades by 
which the one may be distinguished from the 
other. It is no.t asserting too much to declare, 
that scarcely any give themselves trouble to search 
for those nice distinctions of meaning by which 
words are characterised ; nay, we are certain there 
are few candid persons not ready to admit that 
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they have hitherto contented themselves with 
feeling the difference between the signification of 
two words of a similar meaning, without having 
directed the least attention to the cause of that 
difference, or to any philosophical principle by 
which a distinction may be established between 
them. 

It is of no weight to argue, that there is no 
necessity for the study of verbal distinctions, be- 
cause many writers have composed with accuracy 
and elegance, who have never bestowed any 
attention on the philosophy of synonymy. Some 
are naturally endowed with a more delicate 
faculty of distinction than others ; and such 
persons, from an almost intuitive sense of tlie 
exact meaning and application of words, are sel- 
dom likely to use them incorrectly ; but it would 
be utterly absurd to infer from this fact, that some 
general rules to guide the student in his choice 
and distinction of words, and in a proper use of 
them, would not be acceptable to those who are 
desirous of improving their style in elegance and 
precision. For, the habit of taking things for 
granted is not only highly unsatisfactory to an 
inquiring mind engaged in honestly searching for 
truth, but it is also replete with danger, and 
cannot but continually lead to error. He who 
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always places dependence on appearances, and 
never appeals to Ids own powers of reasoning 
or investigation, is sure to be constantly involved 
in difficulties ; and though he may possibly be 
sometimes right, he never can •explain why he is 
so, or guard against the recurrence of perplexities. 

Accuracy of expression will naturally lead to 
accuracy of thought ; for the practice of carefully 
examining the shades of difference between words 
is not only useful in regard to writing, but also 
exercises a most salutary influence upon the think- 
ing power. Now there are grounds to fear that 
language is, by many, considered as something 
existing of itself, and independent, rather than 
connected with its proper origin, or to be referred 
to a higher principle. In studying language we 
should never lose sight of the fact, that it is the 
visible and audible expression of the mind, and 
that, therefore, all the phenomena of language 
are to be referred, for their source, to the intel- 
lectual powers. It is, then, only by investi- 
gating the modes in whit-h Nature works in the 
human mind, and by patiently observing her 
operations, that we can expect to arrive at an 
accurate knowledge of the philosophy of expres- 
sion. In these researches, the study of meta- 
physics is our only way to arrive at any satisfac- 
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tory result ; for from no other source can we 
acquire any solid information on this subject, nor 
upon any other principles can we safely proceed 
in OUT investigations. Though many scholars 
have displayed wonderful ingenuity and saga- 
city in philological research, which cannot fail 
to command the admiration of all who make this 
subject their study ; no one has yet set forth a 
system of language referable to the human mind, 
and applicable to human expression ; no one has 
yet tested the significations of words, their differ- 
ences, their various classes of differences, and the 
causes of those differences, in such a manner as 
to reduce them to a system; or has laid down 
principles to serve as a basis upon which to 
. ground a general and comprehensive classifica- 
tion of our language. 

Though the author of the present work is far 
from pretending to supply this desideratum, he 
thinks it may be not wholly useless to mention 
some opinions he has long entertained on the 
subject, and to explain some principles to assist 
in forming a plan by which the unpractised writei 
may be enabled to avoid the looseness of expression 
BO common with the majority of writers, and to 
compose in a clear and intelligible style. 

It is to be observed, that in every department 
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of science, a classification of its materials is one 
of tlie leading principles upon which philosophers 
have founded their systems. This is a natural 
and universal principle, drawn from our observa- 
tion of external objects, antb found not in one 
only, but in every department of natural science. 
An attempt to acquire solid information upon any 
other method of instruction will infallibly fill the 
mind with crude and confused ideas, and impart 
no sound or lasting knowledge. Hence the 
maxim ‘ Divide et impera’ (divide and conquer) 
has been successfully applied to every object of 
human knowledge, and hence it is generally re- 
ceived as the only safe road in which to proceed 
in every description of study. 

Language, as well as other objects of study, has 
been subjected to the application of this principle. 
Grammarians have, accordingly, classified words 
under the various heads of nouns, verbs, particles, 
(fcc., as they observed their signification to possess 
certain properties. Thus, names of things were 
classed as nouns, names of qualities as adjectives, 
and names of actions as verbs, &c. But though 
these classes may be sufficient for grammatical 
pm'poses, and though they are sufficie nt to distin- 
guish the more striking differences of words, they 
are wholly useless when we wish to distinguish 
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more nicely among those of each class, and be- 
tween the exact shades of meaning in those more 
closely related to each other ; that is, though 
there may be no difficulty in determining be- 
tween a verb and a noun, or between an adjective 
and a conjunction, we have no unerring principle 
upon which to found a difference between two 
nouns or two verbs which approximate closely in 
signification. Thus, the difference between an 
answer and to a/nswer presents no difficulty as to 
the grammatical distinction of their two natures ; 
but if we wish to distinguish between to ansioer 
and to rc'ply^ we are immediately at a loss to 
determine their respective meanings, because we 
have no fixed principle upon which to proceed in 
our investigation of their difference. 

It so happens that, in respect of synonymy, the 
English language presents the student with 
greater difficulties than any other language of 
Europe. This peculiarity may be accounted for 
by its structure, and by the circumstances which 
led to its formation. The difference of its 
materials, and the great variety of the respective 
modes of feeling and expression in those nations 
which contributed to its formation, are sufficient 
in themselves to explain the cause of this difficulty. 
In connection with this remark, it maybe observed, 
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that there are many words in our language which^ 
on a superficial view, appear to convey precisely 
the same signification, and present, even to the scho- 
lar, no other than an etymological difference. This 
is the case with many pairs of words, one of which 
is of Saxon, and the other of Latin origin, such 
as : freedom — liberty ; happineas—feiicity ; help 
- -assistance ; and many others. The notion which 
many entertain of such words is, that as they 
were respectively drawn from different sources, 
and as each word stood in its original language 
for the same idea, they have no difference of* 
meaning in English. But this must be the 
notion of those who probably do not bestow much 
attention on the subject; for it requires but 
little reflection to convince us that such a fact 
would be an anomaly in the history of language, 
and strongly opposed to a first principle of nature. 
For even supposing that two words could have 
precisely the same meaning in the same language 
for a short space of time, it is altogether contrary 
to every law of language that they should 
continue in that state for any lengthened period. 
The intensity with which Nature is said to abhor 
a vacuum can only be equalled by her abhorrence 
of identity ; an exact sameness is nowhere to be 
found among her works, and she seems to take 
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delight in baffling every attempt to interfere 
with her dominion or oppose her laws. It can- 
not, however, be denied (in applying this law to 
our own case), that at the Norman conquest, in 
1066, many words were introduced by the 
conquerors into England whicli were identical in 
meaning with others in common use among the 
people of the country before tlie invasion. In 
fact, at that time, and during a considoable 
period after, two distinct languages existed in 
^this island : one used by the lord, and the other 
by the tiller of the soil. But this state of things 
could not continue very long ; for, by a natural 
law, as soon as the two dialects amalgamated, 
and became one language, one of two terms 
which had till then identically corresponded, 
either lost a portion of its original meaning, or 
suifered some alteration in use ; or, if this did 
not happen, it met with the common fate of all 
words so situated — it disappeared from the 
language. In this we see the direct effect of a 
universal law of nature, viz. the necessity for one 
of two identical things becoming altered, or else 
the impossibility of its remaining in existence. 

There can be little doubt that the same prin- 
ciples of difference which our senses discover in 
the external world operate in the very constitu- 
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tion of the human mind, and that properties 
belonging to the nature of material bodies and 
external action find corresponding conceptions in 
the mind, and consequently, corresponding expres- 
sions in language. Thus, many words may be 
observed to differ from each other, as the species 
from the genuSy as we may perceive between to 
do and to make ; a very large class of words may 
be distinguished under the heads of active and 
passive^ as between ability and capacity ; the 
principle of intensity may be observed to operate 
in tlie difference between the words to see and to 
look; others have a positive and negative differ- 
ence, as between to shun and to avoids and many, 
which do not appear to depend on any uniformly 
acting principle, may be ranged under the head of 
miscellaneous. 

The heads, then, under which the words ex- 
plained in the body of this work are arranged in 
their respejctive sections are: — 1. Generic and 
Specific ; 2. Active and Passive ; 3, Intensity : 
4. Positive and Negative; and 5. Miscella- 
neous. It is not pretended that this classification 
is perfect or complete ; but, in the absence of any 
other, it is hoped it may prove useful to the student, 
not only in supplying him with the information 
required concerning the words here treated, but 
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in furnishing him with principles applicable to 
other pairs of words, not here explained, wliich 
may present him with any difficulty. 

A very large class of synonymes may be 
ranged under the heads of Generic and Specific ; 
that is, the one word will be found to differ from 
the other as the species from the genus ; as in 
such words as to do and to make ; to clothe and 
to dress ; praise and applause ; &c. But as these 
terms, generic and specific^ may not be familiar to 
the generality of young students, it may be useful 
here to explain them. In their classification of 
natural objects, philosophers have divided them 
under three grand heads, or, as they are termed 
in scientific language, kingdoms. These kingdoms 
are divided into classes and orders. The orders 
again are subdivided into genera, and the genera 
into species. This system of classification, though 
it may not be applied so extensively to language 
as in natural philosophy, will in many cases assist 
in discovering differences not so easily perceived 
by the application of any other principle. Eeject- 
ing the terms kingdom and class^ we may consider 
the part of speech, as noun or verb, to represent 
the order ; then the genera may be classed under 
each order as expressing some general or leading 
principle, and the species under the genus, as 
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describing the latter more particularly. Let it 
be required to discover the difference between to 
do and to make : — Applying the principle above 
explained, both words will fall under the order 
verb : — as to do expresses general action, it will 
be the generic ; and as to make describes a more 
specific mode of doing, it will be the specific 
term. By the same principle, a,pplause will l>e 
a species of the genus praise^ both belonging to 
the order noun. Again, robust will be a species 
of the genus strong^ and belonging to the ord(T 
adjective. In the exercises under this head, we 
have to do only with the genus and species, for 
the order, or part of speech, is equally applicable 
to both words, and will be of no assistance in our 
endeavour to determine their respective meanings. 

It will be also necessary to explain the significa- 
tion of the terms Active and Passive as applied 
to the philosophy of synonymy, and under which 
head the words in the second section of this work 
are arranged. Many words possess an active or 
passive meaning, wholly independent of the gram- 
matical sense of these two terms. A word that 
expresses a passive or recipient state may thus 
often be distinguished from one that contains the 
same idea in an active state. Between many 
abstract nouns we shall find this principle to 
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Operate. This may be illustrated by the respectiv e 
meanings of the two words ability aud capacity. 
The idea of power is here common to both words, 
but the latter expresses a power of receiving, and 
has a recipient or passive meaning ; whereas the 
former expresses a power to execute, and conse- 
quently has an active signification. Again, the 
idea of reason enters into the meaning of both 
the adjectives reasonable and rational ; but tlie 
former qualifies a being who exercises reason, and 
the latter, one who possesses reason, and conse- 
*cpiently, the difference between them is to be 
found in the active and passive meaning of eacli 
respectively. Lastly, even in the case of ^ erbs, 
into wliieh the idea of action more fully enters, 
we may frequently observe a difference in mean- 
ing dependent upon this principle. This may be 
exemplified by the two verbs to keep and to 7'etam, 
We keep, by the exertion of our own power ; we 
retain, from the want of power or will in others 
We keep what we prevent others from taking, 
we retain what is not taken from us. In the 
first, we are in an active, in the second, in a 
passive state. It is undeniable that attention to 
this phenomenon would, in many cases, solve a 
doubt which might exist as to the exact difierence 
^ the meaning of words. 
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Another extensively prevalent principle in na- 
ture is Intensity. In the material world, its 
effects meet us at every turn. Scarcely at any two 
moments does fire burn with exactly the same 
degree of heat, or does the »un shine with the 
same brilliancy without some intervening cir- 
cumstance which modifies or increases its degree 
of brightness. We may then confidently look for 
the same principle in words which is applied so 
extensively to objects of sense. It must here 
again be remembered that this principle of inten- 
sity has no reference to comparison^ as applied* 
to a grammatical class of words, but imports a 
higher degree, as marked by the difference of 
meaning between two words in another respect 
similar. We find it not only in adjectives, but 
also in nouns and verbs, and indeed, in some 
cases, in prepositions. The distinction bet^veen 
the two adjectives bright and brilliant is marked 
by the intensive degree expressed in the latter 
word. Brilliant is bright and something more, 
or it expresses a higher and more intensive de- 
gree of bright. A difference of degree will also 
mark the distinction between the words breeze 
and gale : a breeze signifies a gentle wind ; a 
gale, a stronger wind. Again, the difference be- 
tween to see and to lookj or to hear and to listen 
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vrill depend upon the same principle, the latter 
expressing a more intensive degree of the former. 
Whenever the difference between two words may 
be accounted for on this principle, such words 
may be termed syncfnymes of intensity. 

A fourth class of differences may be formed 
under the head of Positive and Negative. Here 
also we find the same idea common to both 
words ; but in the one it appears in a positive or 
independent form, whilst in the other it has a 
negative meaning. The two verbs to shun and 
to avoid will come under this head of differences 
To shun means positively to turn from ; whereas 
to avoid is merely not to go in the way of, and 
lias a negative sense. The same remarks will 
apply to the difference of meaning between the 
two nouns fault and defect. A fault is something 
positively wrong ; a defect is something negatively 
wrong. What is faulty has what it should not 
have ; what is defective has not what it should 
liave. This class may not be found to contain so 
many words as those above explained, but the 
principle will be frequently available in deter- 
mining the difference of words which cannot be 
brought under another category. 

But although some of the principles above ex- 
plained will test the difference of a large majority 
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of synonymous terms, there are, undoubtedly, 
many to which none of them will apply. The 
difference between two words will, in many cases, 
be so slight, and will consist in so nice and deli- 
cate a variation, that it cai? be explained only 
by the individual circumstances of the case. And 
here it must be confessed that the synonymous 
words explained in this manner lie open to the 
objection mentioned in another part of this intro- 
duction ; for the student will here gain no further 
information than that given him concerning the 
words themselves — he will acquire a knowledge 
of the difference between the two words under 
consideration ; but that knowledge will be strictly 
limited to those words, and the explanation itself 
will not suggest any power of distinguishing be- 
tween other words. Such terms are explained in 
the fifth section of this work, and are ranged 
under the head of ‘ Miscellaneous.’ 

In concluding my remarks upon this classifica- 
tion of synonymous words, I must again repeat 
that I do not set forth this system as a complete 
or perfect classification of such terms, but that I 
have adopted it for want of a better, or ratlier for 
want of any existing arrangement. In all the 
works on synonymy which have fallen under my 
notice, I have in vain searched for some rule, the 
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application of which would bring any required 
word under a certain class, and thus enable a 
student to ascertain its precise meaning, as dis^ 
tinguished from its nearest relative. As far as I 
am aware, no systSm of classification has been 
adopted by any writer on the subject. But though 
it is true that none of these writers have adopted 
such a classification as might suggest to the 
learner uniformly acting principles of difference, 
there can be no question that they were acquainted 
with these principles, for they have frequently 
employed them in their definitions. On the other 
hand, though the meaning of some words is 
explained in these works, in many instances, witli 
great ingenuity and acuteness, many others are 
defined upon very vague, and some upon very 
arbitrary, principles. The student, it is true, may 
gain the information he requires with respect to 
certain words ; but here his knowledge stops : it 
is restricted to the words immediately under con- 
sideration ; nothing is done towards enlarging his 
views of the philosophy of language, nor is any 
rule given him by which he may for himself dis- 
cover the real difference which exists between 
words apparently identical in meaning. 

Everyone who has had any habit or practice 
in composing must remember the doubts he has 
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frequently entertained of the proper use of many 
words suggesting themselves in the course of 
writing. In all cases of this sort, there is a word, 
and but one word, which will exactly convey the 
intended meaning ; but the difficulty is how to get 
at it. The writer lays down his pen — begins to 
think — becomes more and more embarrassed — 
till, at last, by some lucky association, a word 
which he fancies the right one strikes his mind, 
and he imagines the difficulty removed. Very far 
from it ; another word, apparently as appropriate 
as the first, presents itself to his mind, and he is 
now more perplexed l)etween the two than he was 
before puzzled about the one. With many, it now 
becomes a mere question of euphony, and the more 
harmonious word is adopted without hesitation. 
But the conscientious writer, though he may re- 
gard harmony as a very desirable attainment, 
cannot be satisfied with sound for sense, and he 
looks for some principle upon which he ciin 
securely rely, to guide him in his choice. It is 
true that he can search for the difference between 
the two words in some work of reference, and will 
probably obtain the required information, as 
regards the word itself, the precise meaning of 
which he wishes to fix ; but he will not perhaps 
have written a few lines, before the same diffi- 
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eiilty again presents itself, and he thus finds him- 
self continually involved in the most discouraging 
perplexities. These observations will not, of 
course, apply to the careless writer. To him it 
is of little conseqrtence in what form he exhibits 
his thoughts, or what words he employs in ex- 
pressing them ; however just may be bis views on 
any subject, or whatever merit he may possess, 
either in novelty or originality of thought, his 
total indifference to accuracy of expression will 
not only cause him to fail in his attempts to 
make his readers understand him, but will pro- 
duce much positive harm in their minds, by the 
looseness and inaccuracy of his style. 

But to those who would write sensibly and care- 
fully — who are not satisfied with sound for sense. 
— and who are honestly desirous of acquiring a 
clear and perspicuous style, the following rule 
may be useful : — -Where a difficulty of choice in 
two or more words occurs, collect together all 
those which bear upon the meaning desired, and 
apply to them some of the principles above (*x- 
plained. It will be found that some may be 
ranged under the class of generic and specific, 
others may belong to the active and passive class, 
a third pair may be distinguished by the principle 
of intensity, others again may be to each other a« 
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positive and negative, and so forth. By thus 
applying some general principle of difference to 
words, the precise limits to the meaning of each 
will not be so difficult to ascertain, and the habit 
of testing their signification In this manner will 
soon produce a marked effect on the style of those 
who practise the rule. 

There is one science intimately connected with 
the subject of Sjmonymy, upon which it will be 
naturally expected that some remarks should here 
be made, I mean Etymology. A knowledge of 
the derivation of words is unquestionably of great 
service in enabling us to determine their meaning, 
and it may be confidently asserted, that they who 
are wholly ignorant of those languages from which 
English is derived can never have that clear con- 
ception of the primary signification of words 
which every good etymologist must possess. On 
the other hand, it should not be forgotten, that 
as words are continually undergoing some altera- 
tion in meaning, and in course of time acquiring 
an incrustation, as it were, of signification, we 
should not place too firm a reliance on a know- 
ledge of their original meaning, in endeavouring 
to fix the exact limits of their modern accepta- 
tion. A love for antiquity and classical associa- 
tions, however natural and admirable in itself, 
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may, like all other strong passions, prove in some 
respects pernicious ; and it is much to be feared, 
that undue admiration for the beauty of ancient 
languages has, in many instances, caused us to 
underrate the qualities of our mother tongue. 
But we should remember that, in order to gain 
any sound knowledge of a subject, it is necessary 
not only to make ourselves acquainted with its 
origin, but also to be able to trace it through all 
the phases of its existence — a rule particularly 
applicable to language, the materials of which 
are so fluctuating and changeable. Now, . the 
principles before explained do not belong to any 
one language in particular, but are applicable to 
every language on the globe, both ancient and 
modern ; they are universal — they are founded in 
the very nature of things — they existed before 
any language was spoken, and we may presume 
that they will last as long as the world continues 
to exist. I would not have it supposed that, in 
making these remarks, I entertain any disrespect 
for the languages or literature of anti quity ; so 
far from this being the case, I yield to none in 
my respect and veneration for the ancients ; and 
I am impressed with a firm conviction, that 
antiquity is the source from which all the poets 
and philosophers of modern times have most 
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copiously drawn. I would merely caution the 
young student against allowing his prejudices in 
favour of the ancients to interfere with the appli- 
cation of universal principles. Indeed, there can be 
little doubt that the ancients were as well ac- 
quainted with these principles as ourselves, for 
every day brings to light some new proof of how 
much further advanced they were even in 
practical science than we are inclined to give 
them credit for ; and we are not justified in in- 
ferring, because they have left us no distinct 
works upon this subject, that they were not aware 
of these principles, and did not apply them in 
the same way as the moderns. 

It is not a little surprising that the English, 
wlio in some questions have displayed such 
admirable patience of research and sagacity of 
investigation, should have produced so few works 
on the subject of synonymy. During the last 
century, France reckoned a considerable number 
of writers on this subject ; besides others, Girard, 
Voltaire, d’Alembert, Duclos, Dumarsais, Diderot, 
Beauzee, Eoubaud, Lavaux, &c. The German 
writers on synonymy are Eberhard and Maass. 
The Italians and Spanish have also directed some 
attention to this subject : among the former may 
be mentioned Grassi, Eomani, and Tommaseo, and 
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among the latter, Huerta and March. The onlj 
English works on synonymy deserving of notice 
are, those of Dr. Trusler, Mr. W. Taylor of Nor- 
wich, and Mr, Crabb.* These are all books of 
reference, and not ♦ne of them is adapted to the 
wants of younger students, or in any way suited 
to the purposes of practical education. Dr. 
Trusler’s book, published at London in 1766, was a 
partial abstract of the Abbe Girard’s ‘ Synonym es 
Fran^ais.’ Most of the articles are little more 
than ti’anslations from this work, and these are in- 
terspersed with some original definitions of some 
contiguous terms peculiar to ourselves. But many 
of his explanations are very vague; several of 
the terms which he defines are altered in meaning 
since his time, and others are growing, or have 
already become, obsolete. These objections are 
of themselves sufficient to render his work rather 
a matter of literary curiosity than a source of 
instruction. Mr. Taylor’s work, which appeared 
in 1813, displays much learning. He has taken 
etymology as the basis of his definitions, but in so 
doing, he appears to have frequently lost sight of 
the modern acceptation of words, and consequently 
he has sometimes attempted to force on words 

* To these may be now added Dr. Roget’s ^ Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases classified/ &c. 
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a meaning which they do not really possess* 
Hence, many of his definitions and discrimi' 
nations are purely arbitrary. For these reasons, 
his work was not so useful as he undoubtedly 
had the power of making it, and we believe that 
it never reached a second edition. But the 
largest work that we possess on the subject of 
synonymy is that of Mr. Crabb, who, in 1810, 
published his ‘ English Synonymes arranged in 
Alphabetical Order.’ This is a work of much 
higher pretensions, and, as a book of reference, 
is unquestionably of great value. There is how- 
ever, one point connected with its execution which 
appears to interfere in some measure with its 
utility. One part of the plan of his work is to 
compare four or five, and sometimes as many as 
six, words of the same class of meaning, and 
explain their differences in one article. In doing 
this, all the words are so mixed up together, and 
their explanations so perplexed, that the student, 
who, it may be presumed, is searching for the 
exact meaning of a single word, often finds it 
utterly impossible to disentangle the one term 
from the many with which it is mixed up, and 
thus, in many cases, he obtains no satisfactory in- 
formation. It should be remarked, however, that 
this practice is not peculiar to Mr. Crabb, but is 
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common to botli the others, as well as to all the 
foreign writers on the subject.* 

In the present" work, the* author has purposely 
avoided comparing more than two terms in one 
explanation. This •plan, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, has been uniformly followed throughout 
the book. It has been adopted for two reasons : 
first, because, in writing, it is almost always 
between two words that any difficulty of choice 
exists ; and secondly, because the writer has beeii 
thus better enabled to give the inquirer a distinct 
conception of their real difference and respective 
limits, which could not have been so easily done 
had he followed the practice of the before- 
mentioned writers. Besides, as the object of this 
book is not so much to explain, as to lay down^ 
principles of explanation, this arrangement was 
unnecessary. The manner in which the book is 
intended to be used is as follows : — The expla- 
nations under each pair of words having been 
carefully and attentively read by the pupil, he 

• Besides the works above mentioned, there was published 
at Brunswick, in 1841, a work entitled ‘ Sj’nonymisches 
Haudworterbuch der Englischen Spracbe fiirdieDeutschen.' 
The author of this work is Dr. Meiford, Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Gottingen. This book, which 
is merely a translation of some of the principal articles in 
Crabb, with additional examples, contributes nothing what- 
ever towaixis an improved knowledge of synonymy, 
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should be questioned upon them by the teacher, 
and should be required to determine under which 
class they may be ranged ; then, the exercises 
under each pair should be written out, the pupil 
introducing the word in th^ blank space ; and 
lastly, other sentences of his own composition 
should be written, in which each of the words is 
to be employed in its proper signification. This 
practice will not only ensure an accurate know- 
ledge of the difference between the terms, but 
also a proper application of the terms themselves ; 
and it will impress that difference, as well as the 
principle upon which it depends, so strongly on 
the learner’s mind, that he will not be soon likely 
to forget them. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge on the use- 
fulness of such exercises as those here presented 
to the learner, were it not that this is the first 
occasion, as far as the author is aware, that a 
practical work on English synonymes has been 
oflered to the public. An admission that some 
thing of the sort is a desideratum, does not, how- 
ever, amount to a conviction that it is necessary, 
on the same principle that it is much easier to 
allow that we are in the wrong, than to set about 
doing right. It may be therefore proper to make 
some remarks on the effect which a systematio 
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study of synonymy is likely to produce, not only 
on the language and style of the student, but also 
as regards the general improvement of his mind 
and his habits of thinking. 

Coleridge, in whose writings we may perhaps 
gather a great er number of valuable hints on edu- 
cation than from those of any other modern author, 
says, in the preface to his ‘ Aids to Keflection,’ that 
a leading object of this work was ‘ to direct the 
reader’s attention to the value of the science of 
words, their use and abuse, and the incalculable 
advantage of using them appropriately, and with 
a distinct knowledge of their primary, derivative, 
and metaphorical senses ; and in furtherance of 
this object, I have neglected no occasion of en- 
forcing the maxim, that to expose a sophism, and 
to detect the equivocal or double meaning of a 
word, is, in the great majority of cases, one and 
the same thing.’ And, further, addressing the 
reader, he says ; ‘ Eeflect on your own thoughts, 
actions, circumstances, and — which will be of espe- 
cial aid to you in forming a habit of reflection — 
accustom yourself to reflect on the words you use^ 
hear^ or read ; their birth, derivation, history, &c. 
For if words are not things, they are living powers, 
by which the things of most importance to man- 
kind are actuated, combined, and humanised. 
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When we reflect on the circumstances in wliich 
all children are of necessity placed, and the bad 
example they continually have before them, in 
respect of language, from servants and others, it 
is not surprising that they befgin at an early age 
to use words loosely and incorrectly. Though, in 
this particular, some have much greater advan- 
tages than others, all are to some degree affected 
by this example, and parents cannot well begin 
too soon to take measures to counteract its effects. 
If all the English we hear spoken around us 
during our infancy and childhood were correct, 
there would be, of course, no necessity for this 
injunction ; but the contrary is so notoriously the 
fact, that there are very few in whom this per- 
nicious example does not produce an inveterate 
habit, and whom it does not affect, in some 
degree, through the whole course of their lives. 

There is one principle in education which should 
never be lost sight of,^and which, notwithstanding 
its importance, does not appear sufficiently obvious 
to the minds even of those who devote consider- 
able attention to the subject. It should be re- 
membered, before any study be commenced, that 
we have two objects in view: one — and this 
of the greater importance — the effect the study 
will produce as to the general improvement of 
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the mind ; and the other, its practical utility as 
regards human comforts, or human intercourse. 
Now, the latter of these objects is that to which 
most men direct their attention, whilst the former 
holds but a second place in the opinions of many, 
and with the majority is considered wholly unim- 
portant. The strength of mind to be acquired 
by a cultivation of the reasoning faculties is not 
so perceptible to the generality of mankind as 
those accomplishments which afford frequent 
opportunities of exhibition ; and hence the exclu- 
sive attention paid to lighter accomplishments, 
and tne comparative neglect with which the more 
valuable branches of education are treated. 

Tile scanty information given to young students 
in all our schools, on the genius and character of 
the English language, would of itself be sufficient 
to warrant any writer in endeavouring to promote 
the knowledge of its nature and philosophy. It 
is a singular fact that, notwithstanding this un- 
accountable neglect of what ought to be con- 
sidered an important branch of every Englishman's 
education, there are few who are not ready to 
admit the necessity of their closer acquaintance 
with their native tongue, and confess that a more 
accurate knowledge of their own language, ac- 
quired in early youth, would have better prepared 
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them for many duties of common life they now 
feel utterly incompetent to fulfil. It is well 
known that the usual course of instruction (as 
it is called) in the English language consists in 
making a pupil learn by heari the accidence and 
syntax rules in Murray’s Grammar, write out a 
few dictation exercises, and occasionally compose a 
theme. But for the more essential acquirements 
in the language, nothing is done ; not a word is 
mentioned about 4he philosophy of construction ; 
nothing on facility of expression, forms of idiom, 
formation of style, accuracy of expression from a 
proper choice of words, &c. &c. Again, on the 
subject of versification and poetry. There is not 
a single book extant which explains the various 
forms and varieties of English verse in a popular 
manner, and adapted to early education. It is 
true, that some scanty remarks on this subject are 
to l)e found tacked to the end of one or two of 
our grammars ; but these are mere sketches, and 
far from sufficient for those who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the forms and styles of our best 
poets. On this subject, also, as on many others 
connected with early education, the most singular 
ideas prevail. It is thought by many, that an 
attention to versification is likely to lead young 
persons into the iiabit of scribbling verses, and to 
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call tliem off from (he more serious duties of lite. 
It is forgotten that in cultivating an innocent 
taste, we are purifying the mind from low and 
grovelling propensities, insfilling a love of the 
true and beautitul,«an(l establishing a most de- 
sirable resource in after-life, and one of the best 
modes of securing an avoidance of vicious or de- 
grading pursuits. The principles on which the 
present work is based are equally applicable to 
a poetical and a prose style ; that is, a careful 
choice, and accurate use of terms are (piite as 
necessary in the former as in the latter form of 
composition ; and though the versifier jnust not 
expect to find here everything he wants, it is 
presumed that an application of the j>rinci])le8 
here adopted may he of consi(k‘ral>ie servi(*e to 
him in his studies. 

But the importance <>f the Englislj language, 
both as a subject of philology and of particular 
study, is now becoming more generally acknow- 
ledged. It is high time, thi n, tliat something 
more should he proposed for the younger student 
than the mere grammatical exercise, or theme. 
Some mode of study is required whicli will make 
him exert his powers of discrimination in the use 
of words, and bring him into closer acquaintance 
witli the beauties of his language, so that he may 

i> 
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thereby acquire a relish for its characteristic 
power and genius. The attempt in the present, 
work to 8upj)ly that want is published with a 
oontident hope that, whatever may be its defects, 
it may assist in giving an impulse to the study, 
and promote the knowledge, of that literature, 
which it should be evety educated Englishman's 
lioast to understand and appreciate 
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GENERIC AND SPECIFIC SYNONTMKS. 

The principle upon which all the pairs of worde 
in this section are discussed is the same as that 
adopted by natural philosophers in their classi- 
fication of external objects. The whole natural 
world has been divided by them into three heads 
or kingdoms, viz. — 1, the animal ; 2, the vege- 
table ; and 3, the mineral kingdom ; and each of 
these is again subdivided into orders, classes, 
genera, and species. Though, for various reasons, 
so comprehensive a classification cannot l)e applied 
to language, yet in investigating the cause of the 
difference between words which approximate in 
meaning, we shall frequently lind it to depend 
upon this principle ; that is, the one word will be 
found to specify precisely what the other expresses 
more generally. Indeed this occurs so often, 
that it may be confidently assumed as one mode 
of testing the difference between words, and 
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thereby acquiring an exact knowledge of the 
limits of each. We find this difference between 
such words as to hury and to inter : the former 
being the generic, and the latter tlie specific word. 
Whatever is interred is biirfed, but what is buried 
is not ef necessity interred. To inter is a specific 
mode of burying ; it contains the same idea as 
that which exists in to bury^ but with the 
addition of certain accompanying ideas not found 
in the generic word. 


A djective — Kpith et. 

These words differ as the species from the 
genus. Kv(‘ry adjective is an epithet, but every 
epithet is not an adjective. Epithet is a term of 
rhetoric. Adjective is a term of grammar. The 
same word may be botli an* adjective and an 
epitliet. Tn prose c< unposition, the epithet is fre- 
quently put after the noun, as — Henry the Fowler^ 
Charles the Simple^ &c. In the first of these 
examples the word ‘ fowler ’ is, gram mat i catty, a 
noun, rhetoricall} , an epithet; in the second, 
the word ‘ simple' is both an adjective and an 
epithet. An (Epithet qualifies distinctively, an 
adjecti\'e qualifies generally. Much of the merit 
of style depends upon the choice of epithets. 
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EXERCISE. 

^ All the vercJilication of Claudiaii is included witliin the 
compass of four or live lines j perpetually cloainj*: his sense 
at the end of a verse, and that verse commouly which they 

call golden, or two substantives and two with a verb 

between them to keep the peace.' 

‘ From these principles, it will be easy to illustrate a 

remark of the Stagyrite on the rosy-Jingertd^ whicli 

Homer has given to Aurora. This, says the critic, is better 
than if he had purpIe-Jingej'ed, and far better than if he 
had said red’-Jm.gered' 

‘ This consideration may fui-ther serve to answer for the 

constant use of the same to his gods and heroes ; such 

as the far-darting Phoebus, the blue-eyed Pallas, the swift- 
footed Achilles, <fec.’ 

‘ A word added to a noun, to signify the addition or sepa- 
ration of some quality, or manner of being, such as good, 
bad, (fee., is an 

^ 1 affirm phlegmatically, leaving the false, scar 

dalous, and villanons to the author.’ 


Amwer — Reply, 

A reply is tliat species of answer io which an 
opinion is expressed. Every reply is an answer, 
thongli every answer is not a nqdy. An answer 
is given to a question ; a reply is made to an 
accusation or an objection. The former simply 
informs, the latter confutes or disproves. When 
we seek to do m<n'e than inform — to bring others 
to the conviction that the i>pinions they have 
expressed are mistaken or unjust, we reply to 
their arguments. Witnesses who are examined 
on a trial do not reply to, hut answer, the ([uestions 
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put to Uiein by the counsel, because, in such a 
case, information alone is required. The counsel 
for the defendant, in a trial, does not answer, but 
replies to the ar^iments used by the other party, 
because he seeks to prove tkat these arguments 
are false, and do not criminate his client. 

EXERCISE. 

During the night, the sentinel, hearing a rustling noise at 
some distance from him, demanded in a loud voice, * Who 

goes there ? ’ and receiving no immediately fired in 

that direction. 

As I cannot proceed in this affair, without obtaining infor- 
mation on these points, I shall feel obliged by your 

my letter at your earliest convenience. 

Sir, — In — to the statements made in your letter of 

this morning, 1 must observe, &c. 

The advocate, in his to the charges brought against 

the prisoners, fully established their innocence ; and they 
consequently wore immediately discharged from custody. 

* Perplexed the tempter stood, 

Nor had what to ’ 

How can we think of appearing at that tribunal, without 

being able to give a ready to the questions which 

shall be then pul to us P 


Bravei'y — Courage, 

Bravery is constitutional ; courage is acquired. 
The one is bom with us, the other is the result of 
reflection. There is no merit in being brave, but 
much iu being courageous. Brave men are natu- 
rally careless of danger ; the courageous man ii 
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aware of danger, and yet faces ii; calmly. Bravei y 
. is apt to degenerate into temerity. Courage is 
always cool and collected. It may be, perhaps, said 
witli justice, that the French are the braver, and 
the English the more courageous, people. 


EXERCISE. 

King Alfred was conspicuous during the early part of hi» 

reign for the — with which he resisted the attacks of his 

enemies, the Danes. 

The first check which Xerxes received in his invasion of 

Greece was from the of Leonidas and his three hundred 

Spartans, who disputed with him the pass of Thermopylae. 

Richard I. of England distinguished himself during 
his campaigns in the Holy Land by acts of the most impe- 
tuous . 

It requires quite as much in a minister to guide the 

suite in safety, through all the political storms by which she 
is beset, as in a general to ensure victory to his country, 
amidst the difficulties and dangers by which he may be sur- 
rounded. 

is impetuous ; is intrepid. 

A proper is not confined to objects of personal 

danger, but is prepared to meet poverty and digrace. 


Bonds — Fetters. 

Bonds is the generic term. Fetters are species 
of bonds. Bonds, from the Anglo-Saxon hindan, 
to bind, means whatever takes away our freedom 
of action beyond a certain circle. FeUe/rs., from 
the Saxon fceter, is strictly w})cit binds the feet : 
what binders us from moving or walking 
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KXISRCISE. 

‘ Let anyone send his contemplation to the extremities of 

the ujiiverse, and see what conceivable hopes, what he 

can imagine to hold this mass of matter in so close a pressure 
together.’ 

‘ Doctrine unto fools is as ^on the feet, and manacles 

on the right hand.’ 

The of affection which exist between parent and 

child can never be broken except by the most unnatural and 
detestable wickedness. 

In this case, I am bj^ circumstances, and, however 

unwillingly, must remain an inactive spectator of the course 
of atlairs. 

His legs were so inflamed by the weight of his , and 

the length of time he had worn them, that when they were 
knocked olf his feet, lie was too weak to stand, and it was 
with some difficulty that he was prevented from fainting. 

‘ There left me and my man, both bound together, 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my asunder, 

I gained my freedom.’ 

And Paul ‘said, ’ I would to God, that not only thou, but 
also all that hear me this day, were both almost, and alto- 
gether such as 1 am, except tliese . 


Booty — Prey, 

Booty is tlie generic, prey the specific, term. 
They are both objects of plunder : but there is this 
distinction, tluif- booty may be applied to various 
purposes, prey is always for consumption. 

Soldiers carry off tlieir booty. Birds carry ofi 
their prey. Avarice or covetousness incites men 
to take booty. A ravenous appetite urges animals 
to searcli for prey. In a secondary sense, things 
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are said io Ije a piey to wliaiever consumes them, 
either physically or morally. Thus: — A house 
falls a prey to the devouring flames. Thi‘ heart 
is a prey to melancholy. Misfortunes prey on the 
mind. • 


EXEKC1S15 

Thebrigaudft luiviug packed all the on mules which 

they had brought with them, set fire to the premises, and 
quitted the spot. 

The next day,thf> town was taken by assault ; the ferociouH 
assailants vejited their rage upon the defenceless inhahi- 
tants by massacring them in thousands, and pillaging the 
churches and treasures of the place, in -which they found an 
immense . 

There are men of , as well as beasts aiid birds of 

, that live upon and delight in human blood. 

^ A garrison supported itself by the ittook from the 

neighbourhood of Aylesbury.’ 

Velhdus Paterculus states that the sum produced by the 

whifdi .luliuHOa3sar brought to JJonie was about fifty 

millions of pounds. 

* Who, stung by glory, rave and bound fiway, 

The world their field, and hmuaii-kind their .’ 


Conduct — Beh av i our. 

CouductrehTs to the general tenor of our actions ; 
behaviour respects our manner of act ing on par- 
ticular occasions, or in individual cases. Conduct 
is the result of our habits of tliinking, and the 
standard of morals set up in our own minds ; be- 
haviour is connected with the circumstances of 
the case. A good citizen conducts himself on al) 
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occasions wisely and temperately ; soldiers behave 
gallantly in an engagement. Our morals or temper 
influence our conduct. Our humour influences our 
behaviour. The conduct of Charles I. was marked 
by mild dignity. Queen Elizabeth’s behaviour was 
undignified when she gave Lord Essex a box on 
the ear. 


The of the firemen was beyond all praise ; they 

exposed themselves at all points to the raging flames, and 
exerted themselves to the utmost to subdue the fire, which 
soon yielded to their combined eflbrts. 

A state of happiness is not to be expected by those who are 
conscious of no moral or religious rule for their in life. 

At the end of the half-year, the father received a letter 
from his son’s tutor, expressive of his unqualified praise of his 
pupiFs during the six months previous. 

The of the whole school during the master’s illness 

was most exemplary. J ly common consent, no boisterous or 
noisy games were allowed, and the pupils allmoved about the 
house as quietly as possible, for fear of disturbing him. 

His master pa-rted with him with expressions of much 
regret, and begged that he would apply to him whenever he 
should require testimonials of character or . 


Custom — Habit 

Gustum respects things which are done by the 
majority ; habit those which are done Vjy indivi- 
duals. We speak of national customs, and of a 
man of indolent habits. It is a custom in England 
to leave town in the summer months. It is a 
custom to attend divine service. It is a habit to 
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take siiufF, to smoke, &c. Habits will often arise 
from customs ; for instance, the custom of going to 
church may produce habits of piety. The custom 
of driving in a carriage may produce habits of 
indolence. It is erf great advantage when the 
customs of a nation are such as are likely to 
lead to good habits among the people. 


The. 

The 


of early rising is very conducive to health, 
of giving money to servants does not prevail 
to the same extent as formerly. 

In many parts of Germany, it is the to dine as early 

as twelve oxlock. 

Paley has said that ‘ man is a bundle of 

The effects of good example and early are equally 

visible in his conversation. 

Wo have no distinct account of the origin of the Chinese 
of cramping the feet of their women. 


The force of education is so great, that we may mould the 
minds and manners of the young into what shape we please, 
and give the impressions of such as shall ever after- 

wards remain. 

The of representing the grief we have for the loss 

of the dead by the colour of our garments certainly took its 
lise from the real sorrow of such as were too much distressed 
to talre the care they ought of their dress. 


(JoTrvparison- A naloffy. 

A eornparison is made between two thiugs that 
resemble each other in external appearance. An 
analogy is the resemblance to be found between 
two things in the effects they produce, or in the 
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relation tliey bear to otlier things. In a comparison, 
there are but two terms, the o?ie put with the othei ; , 
in an analogy there are always four terms, though, 
generally, only two are expressed. A king is 
analogous to a father ; that is, the one bears the 
same relation to his subjects as the other does to 
his children. The statement of a question in 
arithmetical proportion is a mathematical analogy. 
Thus: 2 : 4 : : 6 : 12; that is, the number two stands 
in the same relation to four as the number six 
does to twelve. We may make a comparison between 
two trees or two men, because in them may be 
found an external likeness to each other. The 
arms of the human body are analogous to the 
branches of a tree, i.(^ they stand in the same 
relation to the body that tlie branches do to the 
trunk of tlie tree. Tlie principle of analogy 
operates very extensively in all the mechanical 
arts ; this has directed the formation of the cupola 
or dome, which is taken from the human skiill ; 
pillars from legs ; thatching from hair ; tiling from 
the scales of tish ; &c. 

KXEKCJSE. 

There is something in the exercise of the mind tr* 

that of the b^dy. 

It is absurd to draw a bet^veen things which bear 

no resemblance to each other. 

Plutarch has drawn a between the charact<^r8 of 

Julius Caesar and Alexander the Great. 
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* Tf t]i« body politic have any to the natural, an act 

of oblivion were necessary in a hot distempered slate.’ 

These two persons are so unlike in every respect, that I am 
surprised anyone should ever have attempted to draw a 
between them. 

It is from the principle of that words are used 

in a seconda y sense. ^ 

The bark or outer covering of trees is to the skin of 

the human body. 

‘If we will rightly esteem what we call good and evil, we 
shall find it lies much in 

Xhe between the keel of a vessel and the share 

of a plough has often been remarked and commonly used. 


Duty — ObligaMon. 

Duties arise from tlie natural relations of socieij 
— from our condition ashuman beings. Obligations 
are duties V(.)]unfarily assumed. We are equally 
bound to perform our duties and onr obligations ; 
but tbe former we cannot escape ; ibe latter we 
may or may not contract. No man is exempt from 
duties. One who guarantees tbe payment of a sum 
of money contracts an obligation. He wlio marries 
contracts new duties. Duties are l)etween man 
and God ; parents and children ; busbands and 
wives ; teachers and scholars , &c. When we pjro- 
mise, we contract an obligation. Duty is what is 
naturally due from one to another. An obligation 
is what we bind ourselves to do independently of 
our natural duties. 
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EXERCISE. 

^ So quick a sense did the Israelites entertain of the merits 

of Gideon, and the he had laid upon them, that they 

tendered him the regal and hereditary government of that 
people.’ ,, 

I feel myself under so many to my uncle, that T 

could not take so important a step without asking his advice. 

It is the of parents to attend equally to the moral 

and intellectual training of their children. 

^ Everyone must allow that the subject and matter of do- 
mestic are inferior to none in utility and importance.’ 

If it be the of aparent to educate his children, he 

has a right to exert such authority, and, in support of that 
authority, to exercise such discipline as may be necessary for 
these purposes. 

The offices of a parent maybe discharged from a conscious- 
ness of their ; and a sense of this is sometimes 

necessary to assist the stimulus of parental affection. 


Fear — Terror. 

Fear is the generic word. Terror is a species 
of fear. Fear is an inward feeling. Terror is an 
external and visible agitation. The prospect of evil 
excites our fear ; we feel terror at the evil which 
is actually before us. We fear an approaching 
storm ; the storm itself excites terror. Fear urges 
us to action ; terror urges us to flight. Fear 
prompts us to prepare against the coming evil ; 
terror urges us to escape it. 
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EXERCISE. 

of somf* persons during a thunder-storm is 

great, that it takes away all their power of action, and 
renders them for a time perfectly helpless. 

Whatever may occur in the meantime, T have no 

for the result. •* 

The poor boy felt such at the sight of tliis hideous 

mask, that we had some difficulty in calming his agitation, 
and still more in persuading him that it concealed a human 
face underneath. 

She has been extremely ill, and was for several days in such 
a precarious state that were entertained for her life. 

The ferocious countenance and gigantic stature of the 
ancient ( irermans at first inspired the Roman soldiers with 

such , that Otesar was obliged to use all his eloquence 

to persuade his men to oppose them in the field. 

Among the many motives which prompt men to obey the 
laws, of punishment is not the least strong'-. 

The enemy shot through the walls and fortifications of the 
town, to the great of the iuftabitauts 


Fancy — Imagination. 

Fancy is the power of combining ideas — of 
bringing them together in such a manner as to 
produce novel and pleasing scenes for the mind 
to contemplate. Imagination is the power of 
endowing substances with cpialities and faculties, 
which in reality they do not possess — of making 
them think, and speak, and act like beings of 
another order. The fancy only brings objects 
together in the mind ; it regards but the out- 
ward appearance of things. The imagination 
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creates ; it gives interest to the simplest and 
most insignificant things, by investing tlu‘m with 
qualities which immediately render them objects 
of human sympathy. 


EXERCISE. 

Shakspere’s 'Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and Pope’s 
' Rape of the Lock,’ offer numerous instances of the elegant 
and exuberant of these two poets. 

In Homer and Shakspero, , the true test of poetical 

power, is more ahiindaiit than in any other poets thy world 
lias ever seen. 

is creative — livel}’ — glowing; it animates all 

things which come within the sphere of its magic infimmce ; 

— makes them think, and feel, and a(‘t, and sufler; 

is whimsical and capricious, it combines strange, and some- 
times incongruous, elements. Fairies, monsters, gnomes, 
and spirits are its offspring. 

I’lu' following extract from Drayton’s ' Muse’s Flysium ’is 
a charming specimen of a delicate t — 

‘ Of leaves of roses, white and red, 

Shall be the covering of the bed 
The curtains, vallens, tester, all 
Shall he the flower imp{U’ial : 

And for the fringe, it all along 
With azure harebells shall he hung; 

Of lilies shall the pillows be, 

With down stuft of the butterfly.’ 

We have a striking example of Bhakspere’s power of 

in the following lines from 'Julius (.’sesar,’ Act I 

Scene ?> : — 

' I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds,' 
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Haste — 

• Haste signifies heat of action. Hurry in- 
cludes an idea of confusion and want of collected 
thoughts not to be found in haste. Hurry 
implies haste, but iifbludes confusion or trepida- 
tion. What is done in haste may be done well, 
but what is done in a hurry can never be done 
accurately. Haste implies an eager desire to 
accom})iish. Hurry, the same desire, accompanied 
with the fear of interruption. The derivation of 
hurry from the Anglo-Saxon voi'b hergiau (to 
plunder) will illustrate the proper use of the 
word. It is the feeling that accompanies those 
who plunder and take flight. 

EXERCISE. 

He rail off in such a , that he spilt the ink all over 

his dress. 

Ill onr to get on board in good time, some of the 

luggage was left behind, and we were obliged to proceed on 
our vcwage without it. 

As T have appointed to meet my brother in Paris, on the 

28th of this month, I must on my journey, or I shall 

Ri’rive there too late to see him, as I know he will be obliged 
to start the next day for London. 

If you wish the work to be iiuislied by next week, it will 

be necessary to it forward, and consequently, it will 

he badly done ; T should strongly recommend )'ou to dehi} 
its completion for another week. 

11 you do not make 'vih finish your exer- 

cise by one o’clock. 

Though 1 am in great , 1 cannot let slip this op- 

portunity of informing you that everything is going on to 
our gi'eafcst satisfaction. 
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A List — A Catalogue. 

List ib tlie generic, catalogue the specific term. 
A list contains no more than the names of things 
or persons recorded. A catalogue is a systematic 
list ; it has a certain ordef which is not implied 
in a list. A catalogue is arranged alphabetical Ijj 
or according to some determined principle. The 
reader will now perceive the difference between a 
list of books and a catalogue of books. A list of 
books will merely give their titles, put down with- 
out any attention to order. A catalogue of books 
will give not only the titles, editions, and dates 
of the books it contains, but will divide them 
under the several heads of History, Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, &c. &c. 

EXERCISE. 

^ After I had read over the of persons elected into 

the Tiers Etat, nothing which they afterwards did could 
appear astonishing.’ 

The Homan Emperor Domitian kept a of those 

whom he intended to put to death. Three officers of his 
court, having discovered that their names were among those 
devoted to destruction, formed a conspiracy against his life. 

‘ In the library of manuscripts belonging to St. Lawrence, 

of which there is a printed , T looked into the Virgil 

which disputes its antiquity with that of the Vatican.’ 

Take the of music which was sent yesterday, and 

make a of the pieces you want. 

He was the ablest emperor in all the . 

Some say the loadstone is poison, and therefore in the 
of poisons we find it in^many authors. 

The of paintings exhibited this year contains a 

greater number ot pictures than we have ever before seen. 
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Manners — A ddresa. 

Address is a species of manners. Our manners 
signify tbe way in wliicli we generally beliave. An 
address is the inod^ of directing ourselves to 
one person. Those who loll on a sofa, whistle, and 
pay no attention to the requirements of others are 
ill-mannered. Those who, in accosting others, hesi- 
tate, blush, stammer, and betray a want of self-pos- 
session^ have a bad address. Manners are elegant 
or vulgar. An address is confident or awkward. 

T5XBBCI8E. 

Many persons pay exclusive attention to intellectual pur- 
suits, and are so enamoured of literatiflre and science, that 

they neglect those external which every well-bred 

person possesses, and which form an essential part in the 
character of a gentleman. 

A good is not to be acquired by any fixed rules ; 

we must mix mucli in polished socdety, and acquire that 
confidence in acting and moving which the well-bred 
unconsciously possess. 

It is very possible to be perfectly well , and yet te 

have an awkward ; good are the necessary re- 

sult of our habits of thinking a« well as acting — they aro 
the colours, so to speak, of our moral .and intellectual nature, 
exhibited externally — the outward effects of our inward 
turn of thought. 

His education had been deplorably neglected j he was so 
ignorant of the lowest rudiments of knowledge, and so rude 

in , that we found it impossible to remain in his 

society. 

An awkward is perfectly compatible with a very 

amiable disposition, and is mo.st frequently found in those 
who, either from j^uliarity of physical temperatnent, or 
from defect of character, are of shy and reserved habits. 

■ 2 
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Negligence — Neglect . 

Negligence is the liabit of leaving iinclone 
Neglect is the act of leaving undone. Neigligence 
applies to a state or frame of mind. Neglect is 
applied to some individual person, or thing, to 
which we do not pay due attention. The neglect 
of our duties exposes us to censure. We are 
negligent in generals, we are neglectfid in parti- 
culars. Negligent men are neglectful of .tlieir 
duties. Negligence is a (puility which should 
never be suffered to grow up in children. The 
neglect of moral culture in youth leads to the 
most baneful eff^^cts in after-life. 

EXERCISE. 

‘ The two classes of men most apt to be of this duty, 

(religious retirement) are the men of pleasure and the men of 
business.^ 

^ By a thorough contempt of little excellences, he is per- 
fectly master of them. This temper of mind leaves him under 
no necessity of studying his air ; and he has this peculiar dis- 
tinction, that his is unaffected.’ 

Py to do. what ought to be done, we shall soon 

acquire habits of . 

‘ It is the great excellence of learning that it borrows very 
little from time or place ; but this quality which cijnstitutes 
much of its value, is one occasion of 

He who treats the counsels of the wise with , will 

be made t(^ repent of his folly by bitter experience. 

His nearly caused his lo.sing the situation. 

The boy’s of his master’s strict orders led to this 

(consequence ; the stable door being left open, the horse broke 
loose, and bui*sting through the fence, trespassed upon a 
neighboui'’s property. 
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A^eivs — Tidings* 

Tidings is a species of news. The ditierence 
between tidin^^s and news is, that we are always 
more or less interest< 4 d in tidings; whereas, we 
may be indifferent as to uew^s. We mayh^. curious 
to hear ntiws, but we are always anxious for tidings. 
We receive news of tlie political events of Europe , 
but we receive, tidings of our friends in their 
absence. No tidings have been received of the 
steam-ship the President since she sailed from 
New York, in March 1841. 


EXERCISE. 

* But perhaps the hour in which wo most deeply felt how 
entirely we had wound and wrapped our own poetry in him- 

eelf, was that in which the of his death reached this 

country.’ 

^ Yusef reluctantly took up arms, and scuit troops to the 
relief of the place ; Avhen in the midst of his anxiety, he re- 
ceived that his dreadful foe had suddenly fallen a 

victim to the plag-ue.' 

‘ Tlis parents received of his seizure, hut beyond 

that they could learu nothing." 

‘ 1 wonder that, in the present situation of affairs, you can 
take pleasure in writing anything but 

‘ They have gatherers and intelligencers distributed 

into their several walks, who bring in their respective quotas, 
and make them acquainted with the discourse of the whole 
kingdom.^ 

Yn the midst of her reveries and rhapsodies reached 

Newstead of the untimely death of Lord Byron ’ 

‘ Too soon some demon to my father bore 
The that hi.s lieait with anguish tore.^ 
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An Occasioii — An Opportunity, 
Opportunities are particular occasions. An 
occasion presents itself, an opportunity is desired. 
Opportunities spring out of\>ccasions. When the 
circumstances of an occasion are favourable to our 
purpose, the occasion produces the opportunity. 
We may have frequent occasion to converse with a 
person without getting an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him on some particular subject. Wc act as 
the occasion may recpiire ; we embrace or improve 
an opportunity. 


EXERCISE. 

‘ Waller preserved and won his life from those who were 

nioet resolved to take it, and in an — in which he ought 

to have been ambitious to lose it.’ 

‘ Tie hard to imagine one’s aelf in a scene of gi’eater horror 

than on such an , and yet (shall I own it to you ?) 

though T was not at all willing to be drowned, I could not 
forbear being entertained at the double distress of a fellow- 
passenger.’ 

^If a philosopher has lived any time he must have had 

ample of exercising his meditations on the vanity of 

all sublunaiy conditions.’ 

‘ Neglect no of doing good, nor check thy desire of 

doing it by a vain fear of what may happen.’ 

^ A wise man will make more — than he finds. Men’s 

behaviour should be like their apparel, not too strait, but free 
for exercise.’ 

Have you ever heard what was the and beginning of 

tbis custom ? 

‘ At the Louvre, I had the of seeing the King, ac- 

companied by the Duke Kegont’ 
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A Picture — A Painting. 

A picture is a representation of objects. A 
painting is a representation by means of colour. 
Colour is essential to»a painting, though not to a 
picture. Every painting is a piciure, because it 
represents sometliing ; but every picture is not 
a painting, because every picture is not painted. 
Form, drawing, outline, composition, are the es- 
sentials of the picture: these, together with the 
colouring, make up the painting. In a secondary 
sense, the same distinction is to be observed. The 
poet paints in glowing colours. The historian 
draws a lively picture. 


r.XERCISE. 

The art ol' mixing colours, as applied by the old masters in 
their s, is now lost to the world. 

You cannot easily to yourself anything more un- 

pleasant than my situation. In a foreign country, far from 
tome and friends, and without money, 1 should have perished 
tor want, had it not been for some benevolent merchants, who 
pitied my forlorn condition and supplied my necessities till 1 
should receive remittances from England. 

Most children are delighted with , and many will 

pore over them with rapture for hours together. 

The prize destined for him who should make the greatest 

improvement in drawing, was a beautiful water-colour 

by a first-rate artist, mounted and set in an elegant gold 
frame. 

The historian draws such a lively of the follies 

and vices of that period, that it is imp.'>ssible to read his 
account without taking a deep interest in the events wb'ch 
U relates^ 
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A Pillar — A Column, 

A pillar is a supporting pile. A column is a 
round pillar. A pillar is smaller than a column. 
Columns may or may not support the roofs or 
arches of buildings. Pillars are always used in 
the sense of supporters. Pillars may be square, 
or even triangular ; columns are always round. 
We say ‘ Nelson’s column,’ the ‘ Duke of York’s 
column,’ but the Doric or Ionic pillar. We say a 
column of smoke, because it assumes a round form. 
Roundness is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the column. 


' EXERCT.S75. 

* Withdraw religion, and you shake all Iho of 

morality.’ 

^ Some of the old Greek and altars were brought 

from the ruins of Apollo’s teniplo at Delos.’ 

‘ The palace built by Pious vast and proud, 
Supported on a hundred stood.’ 

^The whole weight of any of the atmosphere, as 

likewise the specitic gravity of its bases, are certainly known 
by many experiments.’ 

‘ A simultaneous crash resounded through the city, as down 

toppled many a roof and ! the. lightning, .as if caught 

by the metal, lingered an instant on the imperial statue — then 

Khivered bronze and ! ’ 

‘ 1 charge you by the law, 

Whereof you are a well deserving , 

Proceed to judgment.’ 

^ Ev’n the best must own 

Patience and resignation are 

Of human peace ou earth.’ 

‘ Hound broken clasping ivy twined.’ 
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” Populace — Moh. 

Populace in from the Italian pt)2>o^cf/.:xo,andsig- 
nifievS the lowest orders of the people taken col- 
lectively. Moh^ frojo the Latin mohllis^ in ova hie, 
characterises the fickleness of the populace. Both 
the words signify an assemblage of the people. 
\^^hen the lower orders meet peaceably, and dis- 
perse (|iiietly, they are the po|i)alace. Wlien the 
populace commif, excesses, riot, or act tumultu- 
ously, tliey liecome the mob. The populace are 
vulgar, illiterate, and unrefined. A mob is noisy, 
riotous, and tumultuous. 


Instead, however, of displaying any signs ol’ dissatisfaction, 

the received them with three hearty cheers, and the 

very best understanding prevailed during the whole day be- 
tween the people and the civil authurities. 

When the new member reached the gates of the town, he 

WHS received with deafening cheers by tlu> , who, 

unharnessing the horses from his carriage, dragged him to his 
hotel ill the market-place. 

‘ By the senseless and insignihcaut clink of misapplied 
words, some restless demagogues had inflamed the minds of 

the sottish -to a strange, unaccountable abhorrence of 

the best of men/ 

Several women and children, getting into the thickest of 

the crowd, weremuch bruised by the before they could 

extiicate themselves. 

As the began to show symptoms of a riotous dis- 

position, a body of police was ordered to the spot, to prevent 
any outbreak, 

‘ The tribunes and people, having subdued all competitors, 
began tbe last game of a prevalent to cboose them- 

selves a master/ 
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PitHtiire - - Aitit/wde, 

An ait Unde (contracted from ajditude) is an 
expression of internal feeling by that disposition 
of the limbs which is natural y suited to such an 
expression. A posture designates no more than 
the visible position of the body. We therefore 
speak of a horizontal posture, an erect posture, or 
,a sleeping posture ; and of an attitude of despair, 
an attitude of melancholy, &c. I f a painter wished 
to represent a tigure in an attit ude of devotion, he 
would draw him in a kneeling ])osture, with joined, 
outstretched hands, and eyes uplifted to heaven. 
An attitude always implies expression ; a posture 
in itself, has none. The attitude is the posture, 
with expression. 


EXEKCTSK. 

In this of afiairs, he detennijied no longer to hold 

out against the demands of the council. 

Ho was shut up for three day.s in a dark closet, which was 
so small, tliat he was forced to remain the whole time in a 
most inconvenient . 

The other nations, which had hitherto stood w^oll-affected 

towards him, now begmi to assume a threatening , and 

he soon found himself hemmed in on every side by formidable 
enemies. 

ft is certain that no poet has given more graceful and 
attractive images of beauty than Milton in his various por- 
traits of Eve, each in a new situation and . 

The bishop wiis kneeling at the altar in of the deep- 

est devotion, and was so absorbed in meditation, that he 
did not hear the assassins’ steps in the cathedral till they 
were quite close to 
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Praise, — Ap'plause. 

Praise the generic, and the specific 

term for the expression of our approbation. There 
is less reflection in applause than in praise. We 
appla.ud from impulse. There is reason in our 
praise. A man is praised for his general conduct, 
his steadiness, sobriety, &c. He is applauded for 
some particular action. Applause is spontaneous, 
and called forth by circumstances. We applaud 
one who saves a fellow-creature from drowning. 
We praise a boy for his attention to study, and 
obedience to his superiors. 


It is far better to secure for ourselves the of the 

wise and judicious than the of the multitude. 

This statement was received by the people with shouts of 

, and preparations were irnmediately made for the 

proper reception of this distinguished visitor. 

I’Ro of so eminent a scholar was for him a hi{(her 

gratification than all the success he had met with. 

The resolution met with general . 

He was much not only for his diligence and regu- 

larity, but also for his general good conduct. 

^ I would time to the very echo, 

That should again.* 

How many are greedy of public , and how little do 

they taste it when they have it ! 

The justice and moderation he discovered in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the island gained him the 

and esteem of the inhabitants during the whole time he 
resided among them tvs governor. 
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Rohbcv-- Thief, 

A robber attacks us openly, and takes away our 
property by main force. A thief eni.ers our house 
in the dark, conceals himself,, and takes away our 
property by stealtli. The robber plunders; tlie 
thief steals. The robl)cr employs violence ; the 
thief, guile for tlie same purpose. The robber 
braves the laws ; the thief fears detection. An 
active police may prevent the frequent occurrence 
of robbery, but thieves are more difficult to catch 
than robbers : nothing but an improved tone of 
morality will entirely banish thieving. 


EXERCISE. 

Duriug- the night, when all were asleep, some had 

entered the house, and stolen plate and jewels to the value 
of some hundreds of pounds. 

Travellers in the mountains of Italy are frequently 
stopped by , and strippc^d of all their property. 

The country, which is very thinly inhabited, is infested 

with bands of who attack travellers in the open day, 

and escape, almost without fear of detection, to the mountain 
fastnesses with which the whole of this region abounds. 

What was his surprise, on his return, to find that his desk 

and trunks had been broken open by in his absence, 

and plundered of everything valuable they contained, 

^ Take heed, have open eye, for do foot by nightl 

'I'he whole of the property was taken from the warehouse 
between twelve and one o’clock, while the workmen were gone 
to dinner ; and though every attempt has been made to dis- 
cover the , we have as yet been unsuccessful. 
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Safety — Security. 

Those wlio ai*e out of danger are in safety ; tliose 
who are ])eyond the reacli of danger are in secu rity. 
Safety regards the present moment witli respect to 
tlie past ; secnrity regards tlie future as well as tlie 
present. Security implies the ahsence of all ap- 
prehension ; safety merely imports the absence of 
danger. Tliose who are in a vessel during a storm 
at sea are not in safety during the storm, nor are 
they in security from the dangers of the sea till 
they have reached the shore. Money is placed in 
tire-proof boxes for security. 


EXERCISE. 

‘ It cannot he for any man to walk U])()n a preci- 

pice, and to he always on the very border of destruction.^ 

‘ No man can rationally account himself— — ^ unless he 
could command all the chanc(‘S of the world.’ 

^ For, as Rome itself is built on an exhausted volcano, so 

in similar the inhabit ants of the, south tenanted the 

green and vine-clad places around a volcano whose tires they 
believed at rest for ever.’ 

‘ I am now, my dear si.sier, ly arrived at Vienna, 

and,I thank God, have not at all sutlbred in my health, nor, 
what is dearer to me, in that of my child, by all our fatigues.’ 

^ Whether any of the reasonings are inconsistent, 1 ly 

leave to the judgment of the reader.’ 

Who is there that hath the leisure and means to collect 
all the proofs concerning most of the opinions he has, so fis 
ly to conclude that he hath a clear and I’ull view? ’ 

‘ As long as he was rich, none pried into his conduct; he 
pursued the dark tenor of his way undisturbed and 
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Shape — Form. 

The fcm^m of a thing is what results from the 
arrangement of the parts of its substance, and 
includes not only its exterior surface, but also its 
internal solidity. Shape refers to the entire surface 
of the form ; not merely its outline, but; its whole 
superticies. The form includes length, breadth 
and thickness. The shape is merely what we can 
see of the outside. A marble has the form of a 
sphere, i.e. the qualities of rotundity and solidity. 
It has the shape of a sphere, because it presents a 
spherical surface to the eye or touch. 


EXERCISK. 

‘ God man out of the dust of the ground.’ 

Philosophers describe the earth as having the of an 

orange, that is, like a flattened sphere. 

‘ The first watches were not made round as they are now, 

but were of an oval , and were called Nuremberg 

eggs.’ 

^ Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, seem to have 
no other wish towards the little otI, but that she may have a 
fair skin, a tine , dress well, and dance to admiration.’ 

‘Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any change, and 
after it has Keen divided by corrosive liquors into invisible 
parts, yet may presently be precipitated, so as to appear again 
in its .’ 

‘ It stood still, but I could not discern the thereof.’ 

‘ The other , 

If it could be called which had none, 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb.’ 

The of the locusts were like unto horses prepared 

for battle.’ 
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Talent — Oeniue. 

Qenme is a str on g bent of tb e min d to some occu- 
pation in which the faculty of imagination is chiefl;y 
employed. Genius originates ideas, creates new 
forms, new expressions. Talent is employed in 
reducing to practice the ideas of others. Talent 
imitates faithfully, copies correctly, evolves dili- 
gently : but originates nothing. Great artists are 
geniuses. Great historians are men of talent. 
We speak of a genius for poetry, painting, music, 
&c. ; and of a talent for mathematics, history, 
diplomacy. In genius, the imagination is pro- 
minently exercised ; in talent, the memory. 

EXERCISE. 

His unfitted him for the every-day rnuune of or- 

dinary life, and he longed for an opportunity to distinguish 
himself against the enemies of his country. 

The unparalleled cruelty and intolerable severity of this 
general towards his soldiers made him generally detested ; 

but he was a man of such — that the state could not 

dispense with his ser^dees, and he was appointed to take the 
command of the expedition. 

In the greatest emergences the gi'eatest are called 

forth. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was one of the greatest military 

that ever lived ; and he was born at a time in which the 

most favourable opportunities for the display of his 

were afforded him. 

The of Homer shines like the morning star on the 

horizon of antiquity. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that the most brilliant- 

are oftener employed in vicious pursuits than in furthering 
the cause of truth and virtue. 
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Temper — Humour. 

Temper is fixed ; humour is temporaty. The ' 
formej’ belongs to the permanent character of the 
individual, and exercises an influence, for good or 
for evil, over all the actions of his life ; the latter 
expresses a state of mind produced by particulai 
circumstances, and extends over a comparatively 
short space of time. The best-tempered men are 
occasionally in an ill-humour, and those of the worst 
temper have their moments of good humour. The 
good-tempered are, of course, much morefrecjuently 
in a good humour than those of contrary disposi- 
tion. Temper seams to be the principle ; humour, 
its result. Cheerfulness has been defined — ‘ An 
habitual good humour.’ 


My friend is a man nf such excellent , tliat T do not 

think I over saw him in an . 

'J'he moment he entered the room, 1 saw lliat something 

had vexed him, for he was in such an ill , that 

he seemed resolved to be pleased with nothing I could say 
QY do. 

Since niy cousin’s return,! find her very much altered ; she 

has no longer the same even , for which she was so 

remarkable, but frequently falls into fits of which 

make her far from an agr(‘eable companion. 

He was a man of very grave and reserved , but when 

in the , he could unbend, and be as communicative 

and agreeable as others. 
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Temple — Church. 

Tewple is the genus, church the species. A 
church is a Christiaft temple* The gods of the 
ancients were worshipped in temples. The God 
of Christians is worshipped in churches. Church 
signifies ‘ the house of the Lord ; ’ temple is derived 
from templum, the Ijaiin word for a building con- 
secrated to the worship of a divinity. The word 
temple, however, is used by modern writers to 
signify the place wheYe God cliooses to dwell j in 
contradistinction from church, ^as conveying the 
idea of the place in which lie is worshipped. 
This may be illustrated in the expressions, ‘ the 
temple of the Lord ; ’ and the Christian Church.' 
Since, however, God is omnipresent, it is evident 
that every church must be a temple, though 
every temple is not a church. The leading idea in 
temple is place^ i.e. holy place. The prominent 
idea in church is worship^ i.e, place of worship. 

The word church is frequently employed in the 
sense of *an assembly of the faithful,’ or to 
specify a sect of Christians ; as, ‘ the Church of 
Christ,’ ‘ the Church of England,’ ‘ the Catholic 
Church,’ &c# &c. The word temple is never sf) 
used* 
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EXERCISE. 

lu the earliest times there appear to have hoeri very few 
- at Rome, and in many spots the worship of a certain 
divinity had existed from time immemorial, thoiig-h we hear 
of no building of a temple to the same divinity till a com- 
paratively late period. 

It is said that Ethelbert, on his conversion, ga.ve up his 

own palace to the missionaries, and the which they 

built adjoining it occupied the site of the present cathedral 
of Canterbury. 

Henry II., the most powerful monarch of his time, having 
ended his contest with the — - — , now looked forward to 
the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity. 

I’lie cliaract(5r of the early p reck was dark and 

mysterious, for they had no windows, and they received the 
light only through the door, which was very large, or from 
lamps burning in them. 


, V esti ge — Iraco. 

A vestige is properly the mark made by a foot- 
step ; a trace is a succession of marks. They both 
refer to indistinct appearances of bygone things 
or actions. A vestige is an isolated mark. A 
trace consists of a number of succeeding marks, 
partly obliterated, but still indistinctly connected. 
Vestiges are scattered ; traces arc followed. Ves- 
tiges are points by which we may trace. If a 
] dough should be dug up on an uninhabited 
island, it might be considered as a vestige of its 
former cvaltivation. If, in the same island, tne 
remains of hedges, old gates, tcols, ruins of farm- 
houses, &c., were discovered, they might be 
looked upon as traces of agricultme. 
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EXERCISE. 

Many of the Itonian doiijinioTi are still to be found 

m all the southern, and some of the northern countries of 
Europe. 

In many parts of Enj^land, of Roman roads, en- 

campments, and fortiticatioiis have betm discovered, which 
prove the state of perfecticfu in arts, as well as arms, to which 
the ancient rulers of the world had attained. 

The walls of ancient Jerusalem were destroyed to theur 
very foimdaiiona by the soldiers of Titus : so that the pro- 
phecy was literally fulfilled, that not a of her former 

greatness should remain. 

The patient, though lie had sufiered severely from his long 
illness, was now perfectly recovered; and neither his counte 

nance nor framehore the slightest of the effects of the 

disease under which he had so long laboured. 


Vice—- Sin. 

Sin is an offence against the commands of Gro(T. 
Vice is an offence against morality. AVhatever 
is contrary to the Divine law is a sin ; whatever 
is contrary to the precepts of morality is a vic(*. 
Sin has reference to the relation between God 
and man, vice refers to tlie relation between man 
and man. The liarm ive do oursedves by sin is, 
that we thereby incur the anger of our Maker. 
The harm we do ourselves by vice is, that we 
thereby render ourselves less capable of fulfilling 
our duties to our fellow-creatures. The same act 
may be both sinful and vicious ; sinful, because 
it is contrary to the law of God ; vicious, because 
it is injurious to society. 
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EXFPrrsE. 

* If « man ninkes liis public, thoujjfb they be such 

Rsseem priucipiilly to affect himself (as drunkenness, or the 
like), they then become, by the bad example they set, of 
pernicious effect to society/ 

‘ Proud views and vain desires in our worldly employ- 
ments are as truly and dbrruptions as hypocrisy in 

prayer, or vanity in alms/ 

‘ Every sin^rle gross act of — is miicli the s«ame thing 

to the conscience that a great blow or fall is to the head ; it 
stuns and l>ercaves it of all use of its senses for a time/ 

‘ Virtue and chiefly imply the relation of oiir ac- 
tions to men in tliis world ; and Ixdiness rather imply 

their relation to (4od and the other world/ 

‘ I cannot blame him f( r inveighing so shaqfly against the 

of the clergy in his age/ 

‘ It is a great to swear unto a , 

But greater — < — — to keep a sinful oath/ 


Wctf/ — Road. 

Way is the generic term, and road is a species 
of way. According to Horne Tooke, road is the 
way which any one has rode (?) over. Way is from 
the Saxon wegan., to movi^ ; it is the line along 
which you move— a pathi(;a?/, a high road. Instead 
of keeping the high road to a town, you may fre- 
quently go a shorter way across the fields. In like 
manner, abstractly, the high road to preferment 
is the way commonly taken ; the way to prefer- 
ment is the one which any individual may choose 
to adopt. 

EXERCISE. 

to reach the village is along the high 


The nearest 
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Tlie best and the surest to aocomplisli your wish 

«rill be to engajrea master, and read with him three or four 
hours a day.’ 

^To be indifferent whether we embrace falsehood or truth 
is the great to error.’ 

^ 1 am amazed, and lose my 

Among the thorns And dangers of tljis world.’ 

The real to become rich is to be diligent and 

industriotis. 

The high to good fortune is through the prince’s 

favour. 

* Attending long in vain, I took the 

W'hich through a path but scarcely printed lay.’ 

The traveller had missed his , and lost himself in 

the mazes of an intricate wood. 

‘ An old ma.ri who was travelling along the , groan- 

ing under a huge burden, found himself so weary that he 
called upon deatli to deliver him.’ 


^ Word — Term. 

A word is a coinbinatioii of letters conveyii)^^ 
ail idea. A term is a species of word ; it is any 
wurd which is made the subject or the predicate of 
a proposition.* Nouns, adjectives, and verbs (in 
the infinitive mood) are terms, wlien tliey are used 
as the subjects or tlie predicates of propositions. 
In the proposition, ‘ The wind blows,’ the word 
windj and the word hlows^ are both terms. In 
the sentence, ‘ The house was blown down by the 
violence of the wind,’ violence^ and wlnd^ though 

* See ^English, or the Art of Compoaition,’ by the author, 
p. 36. 
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both words, are not terms, because they are not 
here used eltlier as the subject or predicate of tlie 
proposition. 11ie object of defining is to lay down 
the precise meaning of terms, and show the exact 
limits to which t]\ey extend. The word term is 
properly applied in defining. It is only to terms 
liiat we can apply a definition. 

EXrUlCISE. 

^ In paintin^r, the greatest beauties cannot always be ex- 
pressed for want of 

‘ The use of the minister is brought down to the 

literal signiHcation of i1, a servant; for now, to serve and to 
minister, servile and ministerial, are equivalent’ 

Purity of style depends ou the choice of . 

‘ Among men who confound their ideas with , there 

must be endless disputes, wrangling, and jargon.’ 

‘ Had the Roman language continued in common use, it 

would liave been neceasary, from the many of art 

required in trade and in war, to make great additions 
to it’ 

‘ Those parts of nature into which tlie chaos was divided 
they signified by dark and obscure names, wliich we have 
expressed in their plain and proper 

It is an atlectation of style to introduce many technical 
into our composition. 

To Augur — To Forebode. 

Augui\ from tlie Latin augurium, refers to the 
superstition of tlie ancient Eomans, by which they 
pretended to predict future events. Forebode^ 
from the Saxon forebodian^ signifies to tell be- 
’Drehand. 

In distinguishing between the modern use of 
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these words, it is to be observed that tliere is more 
of chaDce in aiigUry, and moi‘e of reasoning in fore- 
boding. Moreover, an augury may be for good or 
tor evil ; whereas foreboding is scarcely ever used 
ill a good sense. may be almost said that to 
augur evil is to forebode. Again, an augury is 
founded upon outward appearances ; a foreboding 
is founded upon induction. 

EXERCISE. 

He never could take a brij^ht view of any rpiestion ; but 
wliatever appearance it nii^ht present, he had always the 
unhappy knack of some evil consequence from it. 

The sun rose clear and bright ; the morning air was pure 
and deliciously Iresh ; pearly drops of crystal dew stood 
glittering on leaves of the brightest green, and all nature 

seemed to a happy result to the ceremony of this 

eventful day. 

‘ This looks not well !’ exclaimed the doctor, raising Ijis 
head suddenly from the book wbich be had been examining 
with apparently the most intense eagerness for the last five 

minutes — ‘ This looks not well ! these characters no 

success, either to the undertaking or to any engaged in it. 
J withdraw my name fron) among its supporters.’ 

I saw by the smile on his countenance that he had suc- 
ceeded in his wishes ; and he soon after informed me that 

every thing favourably, and that he had every hope 

of obtaining the situation. 


To Bestow — To Confer, 

To bestoiu signifies to place, or lay out ; to con- 
fer^ to bear towards or upon. The idea of giving 
ifl common to both these verbs. They differ in 
this — that the former is said of things given 
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b(it-ween persoug in private life ; the latter of things 
given from peygons in authority tq those below 
them in rank. It is true that people of the same 
rank or condition of life are said to confer favours 
on each other ; but then there is always in such 
cases an assumed inferiority on the part of the re- 
ceiver. The king confers the honour of knighthood. 
Princes confer privilegeg. One friend bestows fa- 
vours on another. We bestow charity on the poor. 
It is also to be observed, that these verbs are 
scarcely ever used with any other than abstract 
nouns. Honours, dignities, privileges, &c., are 
conferred. Praise, charity, kindness, pains, &c., 
are bestowed. 


LYERCISE. 

Princes sliould dignities as rewards of merit, not, 

as is generally the case, with a view to secure their own 
interests. 

1 considered the whole affair so insignificant, that I have 

not thought it w^orth while to another thought upon 

the subject. 

Unless you much time and attention on the sub- 

ject, you will never succeed in comprehending it fully. 

Wolsey rose rapidly in the king’s favour, and accommo- 
dated himself with such facility to all Henry’s caprices, that 

the highest honours were upon him, and all the 

atlhirs of state were soon entrusted to his management. 

Great care was upon his education. 

It sometimes happens that even enemies and envious per- 
sons the sincerest marks of esteem when they least 

design it. 

* On him the poet’s sacred name, 

Wliose lofty voice declares the heavenly frame. 
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To Bring — To Fetch. 

To bring is to convey to ; it is a simple act : to 
fetch is a compound act ; it means to go and bring. 
Wben two persons a?;e in tlie same room, and one 
asks the other to bring him something, we must 
suppose the person addressed to be near the object 
required. In order to fetch, we must go to some 
distance from the object. Potatoes are brought to 
market. Children are fetched from school, i.(‘. 
wlien some one goes to bring them. 

EXJ^RCISE. 

The parliament, however, maintained their power wifh 

continued success, and the king was af length to his 

trial. 

On the 20th of next December, just before the Christmas 
liolidays, my father has promised that he will take me with 
him when he goes to iny brothers from school. 

I have desired the servant to your brother home 

from his uncle’s at nine uVdock this evening. 

If you will call upon me to-nior’-ow nt three o’clock, I 
shall be at h«)me and glad to see you ; but do not forgf t 

to your books, as without them you will not be able 

to take a lesson. 

On the evening of the birthday, the pnzes were all 

into the drawing-room, and laid on a larg-Uable; the children 
being then placed on forms arranged across the other end of 

tlie room, each, in his turn, was told to his prize from 

tlie table and take it to his seat. 

This admonition at last produced the desired eflect, and 
him to a proper sense of his guilt. 

What appeared to me wonderful w^as, that none of the 
ants came home without ing something. 

I have said before, that those ants which I did so parti- 
cularly consider, their corn out of a garret. 
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To Bury — To Inter. 

To hury is to conceal from public view ; to inter 
is to put into the earth with ceremony. We bury 
in order to cover up; we inter from a religious 
motive, Interring is a species of burying. A 
miser may bury his money in a hole in his gar- 
den, or may bury his face in his liandkerchief. 
Those who are buried with religious ceremonies 
are interred. We can scarcely say correctly that 
a man is interred in a tomb unless the tomb be 
below the surface of the earth. Dogs are never 
interred, though they are frequently buried. To 
bury is often used in an abstract sense : as to buiy 
anim(,«3ity, to bury liop(^, &c. To inter is seldom 
used abstractly. 

EXERCISE. 

The corpse of Henry V. Avas near the shrine c»f 

Edward the Confessor ; and the tomh was long visited by 
the people with sentiments of veneration and regret. 

William I. caused the body of Harold to be on 

the sen-shore, saying: ^ He guarded the coast when living; 
let him still guard it now that he is dead.’ 

< The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft with their bones.’ 

It was formerly the custom in England to the dead 

at some distance from any town or city. 

The ashes, in an old record of the convent, are said to 

have been bt;tween the very wall and the altar 

where they were taken up. 

They determined thenceforward to live on good terms with 
each other, and to all past auimosities in oblivion. 

The house suddenly fell in, and six of the workmen were 
— ill the ruins. 
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To Clothe — To Dress. 

To clothe is to cover the body ; to dress is to 
cover it in a certain manner. Dressing is a mode 
of clothing. We clothe to protect our bodies from 
the inclemency of the weather ; we dress in con- 
formity witli the custom of the country. The dress 
is all the clotlies taken together. Savages are 
clothed in skins. In Europe, men are generally 
dressed in coats and trousers. Tlie clothing, again, 
is the material. The dress is the manner in whicli 
it is made up. 


EXERCISE. • 

being exposed to tlie rigour of a severe winter, without 

sufficient to protect him from the inclemency of the 

season, his health became so materially injured, that he 
never again recovered his strength, and died in the ensuing 
autumn. 

The North- American Indians are generally in 

bnffiilo skins, hut on grand occasions they decorate their 
boih(!8 with a profusion of feathers and shells. 

The stranger presented a striking, and not unattractive 

appearance ; he was in a Spanish doublet, with 

slashed sleeves, a dark-hrown mantle carelessly thrown 
over one shoulder, with a broad-brimmed hat drawn over 
his brow, and surmounted with a long plume. 

< The of savage natioirs is everywhere pretty much 

the same, being calculated rather to inspire terror than to. 
excite love or respect.’ 

* Some writers say that the girdle worn by the ancient 
Jewish priests was thirty-two ells long ; according to others 
it went twice round the waist. The latter account seems the 

more probable, because in a warm climate, such a 

would have been highly inconvenient,’ 
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To Calculate — To Reckon, 

To calculate i\ie general science by which we 
arrive at a certain result. To recJwn refers to the 
details of calculation in attaining a sum total or 
amount. Calculation is any operation whatever 
— not confined to arithmetic or geometry — by 
which a certain knowledge is arrived at. The 
astronomer calculates ; the statesman calculates. 
The accountant reckons . the merchont rf^ckons 
his losses or gains. 


EXEKCISE. 

Astronomers are able to eclipses with astonisliin^^ 

precision. 

from the foundation of home to the birth of 

Christ, there are seven hundred and fifty-throe years. 

In chronology, there are two modes of ; one, from 

the creation so many years before the birth of Christ, and 
the other, so many 3 ears from the birth of Christ up to the 
present time. 

The epoch of the era of the Hegira is, according to the 

common , Friday, the ICth of July, a.d. 622, the day 

of the flight of Mahomet from INlecca to Medina. 

In England, in the seventh, and so late as the thirteenth 
century, the year was from (.Miristmaa-day. 

The Gregorian calendar was adopted in the LowOoun tries 
on the 15th [25th] of December, 1582; Francis, Duke of 
Alen^on, having on the 10 th of that month ordered that the 

day next followingthe 14th of December should be 

as the 25lh instead of the 15th. 

The greater the number of elements that enter into a 
and the greater the discord among those elements, 
the more difficult must it be to arrive at anything like a 
certain result. 

from last Monday, it wdll be eight weeks before 

we see him again. 
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To Do— To Make. 

• To do is the generic term to express action ; to 
make^ the specific. Making is a mode of doing. 
We cannot make without doing, though we may 
do without making.* To do is more frequently 
used with abstract things ; to make, with concrete. 
We do riglit or wrong ; we do our duty. Children 
make a noise ; a carpenter makes a table. Again, 
to do is a simple act : to make is compound, as it 
implies thought and contrivance, and contains the 
ideas of formation and production. 

N.B. Both these verbs are used idiomatically 
ni a great variety of senses. These idioms do not, 
however, interfere with the albove explanation, 
which is of their general acceptation. 

EXERCISE. 

What are you ? I am a silk purse for iiiy 

brother. 

He who everything in a hurry; can nothing 

well. 

Can I nnythingfor 3'ou P Yes : 1 shall be obliged 

ti) you, if you will help me to this card-box. 

ing well has something more in it than the fulfil- 
ling of a duty. 

llis copy was written neatly, his letters hand- 

somely, and no blot seen on his book. 

Seneca says, our lives are spent either in nothingat 

all, or in nothing to the purpose, or in nothing 

that we ought to . 

As every prince should govern as he would desire to be 
governed, so every subject ought to obey as he Would desire 
to be obeyed, according to the maxim of — — — ing ea we 
would bo — by. 
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To Divide — To Separate. 

To divide is to cut in parts \ to separate is to 
place those parts at a distance from each other. 
Objects may be divided, and yet near; to be 
separated, they must be removed from eacli other. 
A hermit is separated from the rest of the world. 
Society is divided into classes. The highest are 
separated from the lowest classes. A man may 
divide his time into hours of study and liours 
of recreation. Divisions are natural, separations 
more violent. The year is divided into months, 
weeks, and days. Two vessels become separated 
in a storm. There cannot be a separation without 
a division, though there may be a division without 
a separation. 


Alfred tlie Great — his time into three equal parts ; 

allotting the first to prayer and pious exercises, tbe second 
to busiiiess, and tbe third to sleep and refreshment. 

Kngland is from France by tiie English Channel. 

The river Rhine France from Germany. 

Alexander Selkirk, from whose adventures i)e Foe took 
his story of ^ Robinson Crusoe,’ lived for several years on 

an uninhabited island in the l^acilic Ocean, wholly 

from human society. 

Ireland is into four provinces. Ulster is 

from Munster by the provinces of Leinster and Connaught. 

Opinions on the question of the Irish Union were , 

some holding that it should be immediately repealed, and 

others contending that a repeal would involve a of 

the two countries. 
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If we the life of most men into twenty parts, we 

shall tind at leaat nineteen of them filled with gaps and chasms, 
which are neither filled up with pleasure nor business. 


To Doubt — To Question, 

We doubt within ourselves. The cause of oui 
doubt is our imperfect knowledge. When we 
question^ it is with the view that our doubt should 
be removed. By questioning, we endeavour to 
remove our ignorance, and thus resolve our doubt. 
Thus, we doubt tlie veracity of an liistoriau, i.e. 
the knowledge w^e possess prevents us from as- 
senting to tlie truth of his statements. If we set- 
about resolving our doubts by enquiring into the 
truth of liis writings, we question his veracity. 
We may doubt witliout questioning, but we cannot 
question without doubting. 


EXKRCISE. 

There are many things of wliich it would he very irrational 

to , but there are also others which we may 

with great reason. 

The Pyrrhonians were a sect of philosophers, who not 

only of ever\ thing they saw and heard, but even of 

their own existence. 

It is a whether, if Hannibal had taken Rome, and 

destroyed the empire of the Romans, it xvould have been 
more advantageous for the human race. 

I have never his veracity, for I have too high an 

opinion of his regard for everything honourable and just, to 
suppose him capable of saying anything false. 

oome truths are intuitive; such as, for example, ‘the 
whole is greater dian its part;’ ‘ two straight lines cannot 
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enclose a space,’ &c. : it would argue a want of coinmoTi 

sense to such truths for a moment ; they are self- 

evident propositions. 

He told me that he had never that.the prisoner had 

committed the crime, although he was aware there would 
be great difficulty in convicting him. 


To Expect — To Hope. 

We expect what we think will probably occur. 
We hope what we strongly desire to happen. We 
may expect an occurrence which will give us pain, 
but it is not in human nature to hope for such an 
occurrence. Thus, I may expect — though I can- 
not hope — to hear of the death of a dear friend. 
Expectation regards merely the anticipation of 
future events, without any reference to their being 
agreeable or otherwise. Hope is always accom- 
pauied with pleasure, and is employed upon those 
events whicli are likely to he attended with grati- 
fication to ourselves. 


EXERCISE. 

In the middle of the night, the storm raged with such 

violence, that none of the passengers the vessel 

would outlive the gale. 

The father had that his son would occupy the 

same distinguished rank in his profession as himself. 

Every man one day to withdraw from the bustle 

and tumult of the world, and spend the remainder of his 
life in quiet ease. 

He was doomed, however, to be cruelly disappointed ; for 
he soon after received news that his son was dangerously 
ill, and that his death was hourly , 
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He hatl that his friends would arri ve in the course 

of the afternoon, and had prepared everything for their 
reception. 

My cousin sailed for India some months ago : I to 

hear soon of his safe arrival at Calcutta. 

‘Itegions of sorrow, doleful shades, where t'eace 

And rest can never dwell ; never comes 

That comes to all/ 

^ All these within the dungeon’s depth remain, 
Despairing pardon^ and ing pain/ 


To ffiniah — To Conciude, 

To conclude is a species of finisliin^ ; it means 
lobring to a close for a time> implying a possibility, 
if not a probability, that we shall contiaue the 
action. To finish is to cease fr*om acting, with 
either no power or no intention of resuming. In 
reading a book, we may conclude when we come 
to the end of a cliapter or paragraph ; but we 
tinish when we come to the end of tlie last page. 
A sermon which is divided into many sections may 
be concluded on one Sunday, and finished on the 
next. 


EXERCISE. 

lie his observations by calling the attention of the 

meeting to the marked improvement in the condition of the 
poorer classes in that part of the country. 

According to the established rules of the society, the com- 

petitoi*s had all their pictures, and sent them in for 

exhibition by the Ist of May. 

I have not yet quite reading the book you were 

kind enough to lend me ; but 1 bare already begun the 
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chapter, and I hope to return you the volume by 

to-morrow evening. 

The prizes were distiibuted among the successful candi- 
dates, afterwhich, the members of the society dined together ; 
and the entertainments of the day were by a dance. 

Every evening, after his daily labour was , he 

occupb^d himself in reading ; his master hindl}" supplying 
him with books from his own library. 

This exercise must be before five o’clock. 

The great work of which Justinian has the credit, 
although it comprehends the whole system of jurispru- 
dence, was , we are told, in three years. 

‘ Destruction hangs on every word we speak, 

On every thought, till the — ing stroke 

Determines all, and closes our design.’ 


To Give — To Grant 

To give is the simple term which expresses the 
act of conveying property from one individual to 
another. To grant implies a previous desire 
expressed hy the receiver of the gift. W e give on 
common occasions. We grant on occasions of im- 
portance. Permission, requests, favours, prayei’s, 
pietitions, &c., are granted. Meat, clothes, wine, 
(tc., are given. We grant what we have the power 
of witliholding. To give is not necessarily coupled 
with such a condition. 

EXERCISE. 

Having the moat confident anticipation that his petition 

W'ould be , he incurred many unnecessary expenses; 

great, then, waa his mortification on learning, that instead 
of presenting his petition to the king, the minister had 
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, the document to Ida secretary' without even reading 

it through. 

Three more days were to the prisoner to collect 

evidence for hia approaching trial. 

We are all required to a portion of our substaiu*© 

towards alleviating the soflerings, and providing for the 
wants, of the poor. 

d'hose who cannot reasons for their ordinary acti(»iis 

have scarcely a right to be treated as latioual persons. 

These desperate men, who had led an abandoned life, 
had long ceased to be recognised as citizens ; and a war 

♦nisned in consequence of the republic refusing to 

their demand to be admitted to the rights of citizenship. 

If you will but me this favour, I shall hold my- 

self bound to you through life, 

* He heard, and half his prayer j 

'J'he rest the winds dispersed. 

Nature us many children and friends to take them 

away j but takes none away to them us again. 


To Gaia — To Wia, 

To fjaia is a generic; to wln^ a specific term. 
These words exp)ress different modes of acquiring 
pjossession, and are to be distiiiguislied by tlie cir- 
cumstances which respectively attend them. We 
gain with intention, we win by chance. We may 
reasonably count upon onr gains. Oiu winnings 
depend upon fortune. We do not gain, but win a 
prize in the lottery. We do not win, but gain a 
fortune by continued attention to business. A 
victory may be both gained and won : gained, as 
concerns the endeavours of the victors ; won, as far 
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as it was a question of chance whicli fortune decided 
in their favour. Credit, friends, power, influence, 
&c., are gained. A race, a wag'cr, a prize, &c., are 
won. 


EXERCISE. 

He deternnn-ed to deposit a portion of his weekly 

in the Savirifra Bank, in order that he might have some 
provision against sickness or old age. 

Those who large sums of money by betting, or in 

lotteries, seldom apply them to useful purposes. 

My cousin, who is inferior in abilities to many of liif 
8(‘liuolfellows, was much surprised on being informed, after 
the examination, that he had the prize. 

Though I have looked into several books of reference, I 
can no satisfactory information on this subject. 

How often do we strive to things Avhich possess 

no real advantages ! 

The horse who — ' the race dropped down immediately 

after reaching the goal, and expired in a few minutes. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have so great 

a reputation in the world, had they not been the friends 
and admirers of each other. 

Where the danger ends the hero ceases; and wdien he 

has an empire, the rest of his story is not worth 

relating. 


To Have — To Possess. 

To have is the generic term ; to possess is a spe- 
cies of having. He who possesses has, but he who 
has does not always possess. What we have does 
not always belong to us, and therefore we caunot 
dispose of it according to our will. We have 
entire power over what we possess, and it is pecu- 
liarly our own. What we have does not remain 
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long ours, but is coutinuallj shiftiug, as inouey, 
which circulates in all classes of society. What we 
possess is permanently our own, as an estate or a 
house. We are masters of what we possess, but not 
always of what we liave. 

EXERCISE. 

I a small parcel at home Mcmgrnn- to you, wliicD 

filiall be sent to your house early to-morrow morning. 

He is in all respects an excellent man, and every 

desirable quality. 

What has become of the boohs which were delivered 

here yesterday ? 1 them upstairs in rny library, 

and you shall them before you go home. 

He must be extremely wealthy ; for, besides funded 

? ropertv to a large amount, there is scarcely a county int 

higland in which he does not an estate. 

How many sheets of paper will you require for your 

exercise ? 1 thi'ee, but I think 1 shall want one 

moro, 

Wlien the will was opened, it was found, to the great 
surprise and astonishment of all his I’elations, that he had 

left everything he to a perfect stranger. 

He found, after paying all his debts, that he 

literally nothing left for himself. 


To Help — To Assist 

To help is the generic term, and expresses a sim- 
ple act ; to assist is a specific term, and expresses 
a mode of helping. A man is helped at his 
labour ; assisted in any intellectual pursuit. Help 
is more immediately wanted than assistance. Help 
is wanted in labour, danger, diflficnlties, &c* 
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afisistance is required in the pursuit of some study, 
or the performance of some work. \Mieii a man 
is attacked by robbers, lie calls for help, not for 
assistance. He who rescues a man in this situa- 
tion from danger helps him ; but if he should do 
more — if he should second his endeavours to put 
the ruffians to fliglit, or to capture some of them, 
he assists him. In fine, he who is suffering is 
helped ; lie who is doing is assisted. 

EXERCISE. 

It is said that tlie author was materially in his 

work by a friend, who carefully revised nis manuscript, 
making many corrections, and supplying se vers 1 deficiencies. 

Had it nol been for a friend, who him out of his 

difficulties, he mustliave gone to prison. 

In the middle of the night, I was awakened by loud cries 
of ‘ ! I ’ 1 immediately started up, and has- 

tening to tlie window, 1 saw just in front of the house a 
single traveller attacked by two ruffians. 

lie was on the point of yielding to the superior strength 
and skill of his antagonist ; when, seizing my sword, I has- 
tened to his , and soon turned the scale of victory in 

his favour. 

* Their strength united best may to betir.’ 

‘ ^ r is the first sanction nature gave to man, 

Each other to in what they can.’ 


To Leave — To Quit. 

To quit is a species of to leave. In leaving a 
place, we merely go away from it ; in quitting a 
place, we go away from it with the intention either 
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of not returning, or, at any rate, not for some 
time. It is then evident that we cannot quit 
without leaving, though we may leave withouti 
quitting. In leaving, the idea of what is left is 
prominent ; in quitting, the person who acts is 
uppermost in the mind. A man leaves his house 
early in the morning for his business ; he docs not 
return at his usual hour ; and upon enquiry, it ia 
found that he has quitted the country. 


EXERCISE. 

* Such a vaiioty of arguments only distracts the under- 
standing ; such a auporiicial way of examining is to 

truth for appearances, only to servo oiij* vanity/ 

Dogs lia\ e frequently evinced tlieir fidelity, even to the 

remains of their masters, by not ing the spot where 

they are laid. 

* Why we not the fatal Trojan shore, 

And measure back the sejis we cross’d before ?’ 

I shall my house for a month this autumn, but I 

shall not he obliged to it before next Ohiistmas. 

^ Then wilt thou not be loath 

To this j^aradise ; but shalt possess 

A paradise within thee, happier far. 

‘ He who is prudent all questions on minor mattara 

in religion and politics to men of busy, restless tempers.’ 

‘The old man, taking my hand in his, looked earnestly 
in my face. “ I feel I am not long for this world,” said he, 

but I life without regret, where I have met with 

nothing hut vexation and sorrow, and I look forward with 
confident hope to another and a better world.”’ 

‘ The sacred wrestler, till a blessing giv’n, 

• not bis hold, but, halting, conquers heaven/ 
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To Puniah — To Ghaatiae. 

Punishment is the generic term ; chastisement 
is a species of punishment. Chastisement always 
proceeds from a superior to an inferior in rank or 
condition ; not so punishment, which is a com- 
pensating principle, and applies generally. A 
man may be punished for his misdeeds by iiis in- 
feriors, or even by himself. Our own reflections 
are sometimes our severest punishment. The 
immediate object of chastisement is to improve 
the person chastised. The proper object of 
punishment is that the community should bene- 
fit. Thus, children are chastised, malefactors are 
punished. Chastisement is intended to amend 
the individual ; punishment to repair the mischief 
done to society by the crime. 


No species of had the least effect upon him ; he 

wjemed not to he affected by it in the same way as others, 
and set all authority of hia superiors at defiance. 

He confessed, however, that this was a welhmerited 

for his former follies ; and resolved from that 

moment to compensate by his future good conduct for hia 
past irregularities. 

The master had severely the scholars several 

times before for the same fault, and determined not to 
let this occasion pass without making an example. 

The laws against thieves and burglars were more strictly 

enforced than evt‘r, and otfenders were with the 

utmost rigour. 
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On serernl occasions, the fatlier had his son wltb 

such severity that the neighbours had been obliged to 
interfere, 


To Put — To Place, 

Put is io 'place as the genus to the species. To 
put is the generic ; to place, the specific term. 
Placing is a mode of putting. We place with 
intention ; what we place, is generally meant io 
remain for some time in its position. When we 
put a thing in a particular situation, we place it. 
A plant may be put into a flower-pot, and then 
placed in the green-house. All tlie parts of a 
clock may be put together, and the clock then 
placed in the hall. 


EXERCISE. 

‘ 1 had a parcel of crowns in iny hand to pay for Shak- 

sjiere ; and as she had let go the purse entirely, 1 

a single one in, and tying up the riband in a bow-knot, 
returned it to her.’ 

‘ Nydia smiled joyously, but did not answer ; and Glaucug 

ing the violets she had selected in his breast, turned 

gaily and carelessly from the crowd.’ 

‘ Then youths and virgins, twice as many, join 
To the dishes, and to serve the wine.’ 

^ In 8a5dng this, he presented his snuff-box to me with 
one hand, as he took mine from me in the other ; and 
having kissed it, with a stream of good nature in his eyes, 
lie it in his bosom, and took his leave.’ 

* Our two first parents, yet the only two 

Of mankind, in the happy garden 

* ’Twas his care 

To — — on good secuiity his gold.’ 
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‘lie that hits any doubt of his tenets, received without 

examination, ouj^ht to himself wholly into this state 

of ignorance, and throwing wholly by all his former notions; 
examine them with a perfect indiftoreiice. 


To Reprove — To Rebuke, 

A rebuke is a species of reproof. When we 
rebuke or reprove we express strong disapproba- 
tion. A rebuke is given by word of mouth, whilst 
a reproof may be expressed in a variety of ways. 
A father who has reason to find fault with his 
son’s conduct may reprove him by letter, or by 
means of a third person, as well as verbally. 
There is more of ‘impulse in a rebuke, more of 
reason in a reproof. Otir anger or indignation 
prompts us to rebuke. The wish to convince 
another of his fault induces ns to reprove. A 
rebuke is given on the spur of the moment ; a 
reproof may be conveyed some time after the 
fault reproved. For this reason,, rebukes arc not 
so effectual or so convincing as reproofs. 

EXERCISE. 

Thougli Ills father had liirn several times in th« 

course of the day, the son persisted in his idhmess ; and 
when the examination took place, he was found unable to 
answer a single question corrc'ctly. 

efficient of success, be bad embarked all bis property in 
ft wdld speculation, and lost everything he had in the world. 
It was now too late for , and all his friends could do 
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for bini was to assist liim, as well as tbeir means would 
allow, to patch up bis broken fortunes. 

• ‘lie who endeavours only the happiness of him wJiom 
he , will always have the satisfaction of either ob- 

taining or deserving kindness.’ 

The pt‘pular story of the plan which Panute the Great 

adopted to his courtiers for their abject flattery 

in styling him lord and master of the winds and ocean, 
is well authenticated, and is mentioned hy many respect- 
able historians. 


To Ridicule — To Deride, 

Both these words include the idea of laughter, 
but the purposes of laughter differ in each. In 
rhliciding^ we laugh in order to correct. In 
deriding^ we laugh with a view of exposing. 
Ridicuh) is good-humoured : it is often employed 
to work an improvement. Derision is malicious; 
it is the gratilj elation of a malignant feeling. 
Mistakes which provoke laughter are sometimes 
ridiculed : the foolish and absurd are frequently 
derided. We ridicule when we are amused ; we 
deride when we are piiqued or offended. It is 
wrong to ridicule serious things, but it is much 
worse to turn them to derision. 


The entreaties of the unfortunate prisoners for w^ater to 

quench their burning thirst were neglected or by 

the guards, and consequently scaretdy ten survived the 
horrors of that dreadful night. 

The efforts which he made to regain liisequillbrium were 
so , that the whole company burst into a loud laugh. 

Many persons have a strong tendency to turn everything 
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iuto : where this inclination is not checked, it b 

often productive of very serious consequences. 

* Satan beheld their plight, 

And to his mates thus in called : 

0 friends, why come not on those vi»*tors proud ?’ 

q'o any one for a personal deformity is a certain 

sign of a base mind. 

Though it was growing dark, and they wore passing 
through a dangerous part of the country, the guide ap- 
peared perfectly insensible to the probability of their being 

attacked, and tlie fears ot the travellers, marched 

boldly before them. 

Pie was stun^ to the quick by the in wliich In's 

companions held his opinions, and he determined to take 
the first opportunity of separating himself from them. 

^ Those who aim at 

Should fix upon some certain rule, 

Which fairly hints they are in jest.’ 


To Try — To Attempt — To Endeavour, 

To try is the generic, to attempt is the specific 
term. We cannot attempt without trying, though 
we may try without attempting. When we try, we 
are uncertain as to the result ; when we attempt, 
it is always with intention. We may he indifferent 
as to the result of a trial, but we never attempt 
without a desire to succeed. An endeavour is a 
continued or a repeated attempt. Though a 
single attempt be fruitless, yet we may at last 
succeed in our endeavours. An endeavour im- 
plies a partial failure in the attempt. 
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EXERCISE. 

• If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we shall 

long live in peace and quietness, without an upon 

U8.^ 

‘ At length, as if tired of to escape, tlie lion crept 

with a moan into its cage, and once more laid itself down 
to rest.’ 

‘ There is a mixed kind of evidence, relating both to the 
senses and understanding, depending upon our own obser- 
vation and repeated of the issues and events of 

actions or things, called experience.’ 

< I to seize him, but he glided from my grasp.’ 

‘ Though Boccaccio and I’etrarch followed l)ante, they 
did not employ themselves in cultivatingthe grr>und which 

he had broken up, but chose each for himself an un 

field, and reaped a harvest not less abundant.’ 

‘ A natural and unconstrained behaviour has something 
in it so agreeable, that it is no wonder to see people 

ing after it. But, at the same time, it is so very 

hard to hit wdien it is not born with us, that people often 
make tliemselves ridiculous in ing it.’ 

‘ Whether or not (said Socrates on the day of liis execu- 
tion) God will approve of my actions, I know not; but this 

I am sure of, that I have at all times made it my to 

please Him.’ 


To Worship — To Adore, 

Worship is the generic term. Adoration is a 
species of worship. There appears in adoration a 
strong sense of our own inferiority ; for it is always 
accompanied by an attitude expressive of humility. 
In worshipping, the prevailing feeling is the 
superiority of the object worshipped. In worship- 
ping we pay homage to the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator ; in adoring, we ex- 
press our own weakness and dependence on Him. 
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There is no attitude peculiar to worsliip ; it 
is included in the usual forms of prayer and 
thanksgiving. In adoring wo prostrate our- 
selves. 


EXEllCrSR. 

/ Let Indians, and the gay, like Indians, fond 

Of feathered fopperies, the sun ; 

Darkness has more divinity for me.’ 

* He loved to keep alive the ■ — of Egypt, because 
he thus maintained the shadow and the recollection of her 
power.’ 

‘ Menander says that God, the Lord and Fatlier of all 
things, is alone worthy of our — — ^ being at once the 
maker and giver of all blessings.’ 

^ The of God is an eminent part of redigion, and 

prayer is a chief part of religious ; hence religion is 

described by seeking God.’ 

^ Adorned 

With gay religions, full of pomp and gold, 

And devils to for deities.’ 

* By reason man a Godhead can discern. 

But how he should be cannot learn.’ 

^ In the earliest times there appear to have been very few 
temples at Rome, and in many spots, the of a cer- 

tain divinity had been established from time immemorial, 
while we hear of the building of a temple for the same 
divinity at a comparatively late period.’ 

^ It is possible to suppose, that those who believe in a 
supreme, excellent Being, may yet give him no external 
at all.’ 


A ncient — A ntiq u e, 

A ncient is generic ; antique^ specific. Ancient 
qualifies the manners, institutions, customs, i&c., of 
the nations of antiquity. Antique refers to the 
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Rtyle of tlieir works of art. Ancient architecture 
signifies the abstract science as it existed among the 
ancients. Antique architecture refers to the style 
of building among the ancients. We speak of 
an antique coin, an antique cup, or gem ; and of 
ancient laws and customs. An ancient temple is 
one built by the ancients ; an antique temple is one 
built in the style of the ancients. Ancient is not 
modern ; antique is not new-fashioned. 


EXERCISE. 

The room had a vary appearance ; the furnhin’e 

was old and worn, the walls hung with tapestry, and the 
ceiling adorned with relievo, 

‘ The seals whicli we have remaining of Julius Caesar, 

which we know to be , have the star of Venus over 

them.^ 

The remains of an tcmph^ have been laUdy found 

in the neighbourhood of the modern town, and in the 
vicinity, many remains of Koman handicraft have been 
discovered. 

The poems of Homer throw great liglit upon llie domestic 
manners and customs of the (rreeks. 

‘ With this view, Lorenzo appropriated his gardens, adja- 
cent to the monastery of St, Marco, to the establishment of 
A school or academy for the study of the — 

‘ I leave to Edward, Karl of Oxford, my seal of .lull us 
Caesar ; as also another seal, supposed to be a young Her- 
cules, both very choice s, and set in gold.’ 

Several tribes, as tradition asserts, were natives 

of the Hellenic soil: two, viz. the Pelasgi and the Hellenes, 
are especially mentioned by Herodotus. 

‘ But seven wise men the world did know ; 

We scarcely know seven wlio think themselves not so.* 
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Clear — Distinct 

Objects are clear when there is sufficient light 
to enable us to perceive their general from ; they 
are distinct when we can discern their parts, or 
separate them from surrounding objects. Suppose, 
during the twilight of a summer evening, an 
orange is lying in a dish with some other fruit ; 
there may be light enough for me to see it clearly, 
that is, to perceive its general form and colour ; 
but when, lights being introduced, I am enabled 
to form a just idea of its exact shape and colour, 
and can distinguish it from the o^ier fruit — I see 
it distinctly. 

EXERCISE. 

There are many objects we may see, even in hazy weather, 

-ly, without being able to see them ly. A 

telescope will often make what is 

The night was so bright, and our glasses so good, that 
we were able to perceive Saturn’s ring most ly. 

In thiscountry, the English language should form a 

branch of education, and should be regularly and systemati- 
cally studied. 

One thing is quite , that without some knowledge 

as to the management of the propelling power, the whole 
machine must have proved useless. 

The vessel now spread all her sails, and was ly 

seen approaching the harbour. 

In about halt an hour, the spectators, with wliich the 

whole shore was lined, - l y saw seven men on the raft ; 

one of whom was waving a handkerchief tied to a pole, as 
a signal of distress. 

< Whether we are able to comprehend all the operations 
ot nature, it matters not to enquire j hut this is certain, that 
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can coinprehend no more of them than we can ^ ly 

conceive.’ 

• I now understand ly what you mean. 


Entire — Complete, 

The word entire respects the whole substance of 
an object considered collectively ; it qualifies that 
which has all it parts : the word complete has re- 
ference to the appendaj^es of an object, considered 
apart from the object itself ; it qualifies that which 
wants nothing tluit properly belongs to it. An 
entire week consists of the seven days of which 
it is composed, taken together. On Friday, the 
week wants anot her day to make it complete. An 
entire work consistsof a certain number of volumes. 
A comphite work contains everything that can be 
said on tlie subject of that which it treats. Books 
of travels which are published without maps, can- 
not be called complete. 

EXERCISE. 

The eiubaasy did not occupy an house, but were 

accommodated with tempt)rary lodgings in the Viceroy’s 
palace. 

Having received this reinforcement, the army was now 

, and it was determined to march immediately against 

the enemy. 

He was so careless of his property, that, every time he 
wont to aea, it was necessary to purchase for him a new 
ajid — aet ,of mathematical instruments. 
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The session has been <.»ccupied in frivolous d'ls* 

cuasions on questions of secondary importance. 

Many of the houses in that country are built of 

wood* 

When another row of houses is built on the north side, 
the square will be . 

My apprehensions were ly removed by this intelli- 

gen.*e. 

‘And oft, when unobserved, 

Steal from the barn a strawy ..till soft and warm, 

Clear and , their habitation ^rows.' 


Exterior — Extern aL 

That which is outside, but yet forms part of a 
substance, is its exterioi\ What is contiguous to 
the exterior is externaU Tlie skin of a nut is its 
exterior, and the shell its external covering. The 
(exterior of a house is what we see of the house 
itself from without; such as thehiick walls, orna- 
ments, (H)lour, &c. Tlie external parts of a lioust^ 
refer to the garden, stables, offices, &c., by which 
it is surrounded. Morally speaking, a man’s ex- 
terior is the visible expression of his mind within, 
and has reference to his countenance, and manners, 
(hie who is particular in the arrangement of his 
dress, house, furniture, pictures, &c., pays much 
attention to externals. 

EXKRCISE. 

The way in which men proceeded in the formation of 
ftbstrtud IftTij^uage was, to take words u.9ed originally to 
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desi^'-rwite the states nnd actions of nature, and em- 

ploy them to express the various faculties and conditions of 
Uie mind. 

We should ne\er judge anvthing by its , but in 

order to ascertain its ^ust value, we should defer our opinion 
till become acquainted with its real merits. 

Tliough he iS a man of rough , you will find on a 

closer acquaintance with him, that he has an excellent 
disposition, an<l much merit. 

A considerable part of the popular religion in all coun- 
tries is found to have consisted of ceremonies. 

The forms ol' social life are necessary to keepalive 

feelings of kindness and benevolence among members of 
the same community. 

‘ Shells, being exposed loose upon the surface of the earth 
to the injuries of weather, to be trodden upon by horses 

and other cattle, and to many other accidents, ar(^ 

in c>ourse of tinu' brokt'u to pieces.’ 


b]xl ravagant— Profn hc. 

Etymologically, extravagant is wandering out 
of the right way; and profuse pouring forth 
our substance. Wo are extra vagant when we spjend 
more than we can afibrd. We are profuse when we 
give way in exce^ss. Profusion is a mode of extra- 
vagance. We are extravagant in the cost of wha t 
we spend for ourselves ; profuse in the quantity 
we spend upon others. A man dis])lays extrava- 
gance in his dress, plate, books, pictures, &c., and 
lie displays profusion in his dinners, entertain- 
ments, presents, &c., to bis friends. One who is 
extravagant in his language uses inapplicable. 

H 2 
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forced expressions. One who is profuse in liis 
thanks says more and repeats oftener than is 
necessary. 


EXEKCISE. 

He had acquired so niauy expensive habits, and was so 
in his expenditure, that he soon found his fortune 
wholly inadequate to supply all the wants his artificial 
mode of livinir had created. 

Every sensible man will he inclined to doubt the judg- 
ment of him who is in his praises of what he is but 

little acquainted with. 

By liberality and frequent entertainments to the 

people, the cunning demagogue contrived to raise himself 
to an unprecedented height of popularity. 

I'he apartment was decorated with the most exquisite 

taste and tlie greatest rnagnilicence ; on all sides, a — 

of fruit and dowers met the eye, and the senses were simul- 
taneously ravished with the sweetest perfumes and the 
softest music. 

‘ New ideas employed my fancy all night, and composed 
a wild, dream.’ 

^ Ci(^ero was most liberally in commending the 

ancients and his contempoiaries.’ 


Frail — Brittle. 

Substances which are apt to breas: are frail ; 
those which are apt, in breaking, to split into 
many irregular particles, are brittle. The form or 
shape of an object may make it frail, though the 
material of which it is constructed be not brittle. 
Brittle is a quality essential to the nature of cer- 
tain iriaterials ; frail is applied to those which are 
put together, or formed in such a way as to be 
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easily broken. A reed, or a hastily-oonstriicted 
lioiise, is frail ; glass, coal, shells, &e., are brittle 
substances. What is frail snaps ; what is brittle 
breaks into many parts by collision. Frail is 
used in a secondary sense, as applied to the moral 
weakness of human beings. Brittle is scarcely 
ever so used. 


KX KKCISR. 

Though drenched with rain, and exhausted with excea- 
sive fatigue, we were obliged to set to work immediately, 
and construct something to serve as a temporary slielter 

from tlie inclemency of the weather. A hovel, made 

of deal boards, hastily nailed together and covered with 
matting and remnants of old sails, was our only dwelling 
for some months after our arrival. 

Nelson, though possessed of perhaps as much personal 

bravery as any man that ever existed, was of a and 

weakly constitution ; and it is well known that lie never 
went to sea without suffering severely from sickness. 

The shell-basket, though it had been packed with the 

greatest care, was so that it was found broken into 

a thousand pieces when we arrived at the end of our journey. 

Glass of every kind would be much more, than it 

is, if it were not subjected, immediately after it is fashioned, 
to the process of annealing. 

‘ When with care we have raised an imaginary treasure 
of happiness, we find at last that the materials of the 
structure are and perishing, and the foundation it- 

self is laid in the sand.’ 

‘ These,' said Harley, * are quotations from those humble 
poets who trust their fame to the tenures of win- 

dows and drinking-glasses. 

Great — Bigr. 

Bulk that is capable of expansion is big when 
expanded. Great is applied to every species of 
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dimension ; so that hig is a species of j^reat. 
There is t.he idea of rotundity in big, which doe* 
not of n(^cessity belong to great. An animal, a 
bottle, a balloon, may be called big. The frog 
that swelled herself out, asked her young if she 
was bigger than the ox. A great house is one 
that has much ](nigth, breadth, and height. In 
a secondary meaning, power, knowledge, strength, 
&c., are represent'd as great. Big is not often 
used in a moral sense. We have, however, a year 
‘big with (‘vents,’ and ‘big with the fate of 
Cato.’ 


EXBROISR. 

thirt bag will not be enough to hold all we wish 

lo put into it. 

Tbe er the difiiculty, the more should we endea- 

vour to overcome it. 

This hat is not enough lor him — it hurts his head 

'the bottle which he brought with him was 

enough to hold water for the whole party. 

How is the pleasure of doing good, is known only 

to the benevolent and charitable. 

Hamilcar is said to have founded a — - — city, which 
lui destined to he the capital of the Carthaginian Empire in 
Spain, at a place called the WJiite Promontory ; but this 
was probably superseded by New Carthage, and its situa- 
tion is now unknown. 

‘ At one’s first entrance into the Pantheon at Rome, 

how the imagination is filled with something and 

amazing 1 ’ 

* An animal no er than a mite cannot appear per- 

fect to the eye, because tlie sight takes it in at once.’ 

His younger brother, whom I had not seen for three 

years, was now grown a boy, and was old enough 

to go to school. 
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Heavenly — Celestial. 

The Latin word ccehim (Leaven) leads us L) 
the idea of its natural appearance of hollowness 
or corjcavity. Heaven^ from ihc Anglo-Saxon 
heafaa (to Leave', or raise up), points to height, 
moral or physical, as a leading idea. Celestial 
and ]i*^((jt'imly are a,djeetives derived, respectively, 
from tliese two nouns. H('nce, heavenly refers 
rather to wliat is sublime and exalted, whilst 
celesHal is applied to the natural phenomena of 
the heavens. Thus wo speak of the celestial 
globe, celestial bodies, &c., and of heavenly 
music, heavenly joys^ &c. The expressions ce- 
lestial music, celestial joys, &c., are also used, 
but not exacilly in the same sense. Heavenly 
music rais(‘s us above our mortal condition. 
Celestial music is the music su])posed to be lieard 
in lieaven, considered as the abode of the just. 
In the former, we have the idea of something 
sublime and sufKn'human ; in the latter, we have 
the idea of place. 

Abstracted from all the cares and anxieties of this world. 

he fixed his mind intently on the joys of a future 

state, waiting with patient, though longing, anxiety for the 
raoinent which should dissolve him for ever from all earthly 
ties. 

I'he artificial contrivance called a globe is a 
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hollow sphere, on t^e surfare of which are represented th«« 
stars and constellations, each in its proper situation. 

The countenance of St. Cecilia is painted glowing^ with 

enthusiasm, and rapt in a ^fino frenzy,’ and her 

features are directed upwards, while she seems to catch the 
divine inspiration which fills h(‘r soul. 

^ As the love of heaven makes one , the love of 

virtue, virtuous, so does the love of the world make one 
become worldly.’ 

^ There stay, until the twelve signs 

Have brought about their annual reckoning.’ 


High- Tall. 

High ifi the generic, tall the specific, term. 
What is tall is high, but what is high is not of 
necessity tall. Thai which attains considerable 
height by growing is tall. >So we speak of the 
height of a tall man. The reverse of liigh is 
low, the reverse of tall is stunted. We may say, 
a high house, a liigh church, Slc. ; and a tall girl, 
a tall horse, a tall tree, &c. Metaphorically, tall 
is sometimes used for high, as in the plirase, ^ a 
tall spire. 


EXERCISE. 

^ Keason elevates our though as as the stars, and 

leads ufl through the vast spaces of tliis mighty fabric ; yet 
it comes far short of the real extent of even corporeal being. 

^ Tw'o of fur nobler shape, erect and , 

(iodlike erect, with native honour clad. 

In naked nmjesty, seemed lords of all.’ 

‘ Trostrate on earth their beahteous bodies lay. 

Like mountain firs, as and straight as they. 
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‘The er parts of the earth, being continually 

ipending, and the lower continually gaining, they must, of 
'leceBsity, at length come to an equality.’ 

* They that stand , have many blasts to shake them, 

And, if they fall, they dash themsolves to pieces.’ 

‘ o’er their heads a mouldering rock is placed, 

That promises a fall, and shakes at every bla*st.’ 

‘ When you are tried in scandal’s court, 

Stand in honour, wealth, or wit, 

All others who inferior sit. 

Conceive themselves in conseience bound 
To join and drag you to the ground.’ 

‘They lop and lop, on this and that hand, cutting away 

the , sound, and substantial timber, that used to 

shelter them from the winds.’ 


Laiidahle — Praiseworthy. 

Laudable is the gcuieric, praiseworthy the 
specific, i erm. Things tliat are generally cnit itled 
to praise are landab](i ; when circiijnstanc(‘s make 
an action deserve praise, it is praisewovt hy. What 
is laudable is so under all circumstances ; what 
is praiseworthy is so only under certain circum- 
stances. 'Fhe merit of what is laudable lies in 
the abstract nature of the thing. The merit of 
what is praiseworthy depends upon circum- 
stances of the case. In praiseworthy, there is an 
implied reference to the agent. More genei'ally, 
motives are qualified as laudable, and actions as 
praisr^worthy. Ambition, confidence, &c., mayl>6 
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laudable. To encourage trade, and discourage 
immorality, are praiseworthy in a bing. 

EAifiUClSE. 

‘ Nothing is more than an enquiry after truth. 

* Kidicule is generally made use of to laii^di men out of 

virtue and good sense, by attaclring eveiytlon^ in 

human life.’ 

‘ He had in general a confidence in his own judg- 

ment, and never took advice.’ 

^hlrmus, who seized upon lilgypt, was so far , 

that he ('ncouraged trade.’ 

‘ Affectation endeavours to correct natural defects, and 

has always the aim of pleasing, though it always 

misses it.’ 

* But who shall say that the feelings wliieh produced such 

emotions even in such men were not and good T 


Lucky — Fortunate, 

Lucky is a generic, a specific, term. 
Though both these words are emydoyed to qualify 
those persons to whoiri things turn out as they 
wish, there is this distinction between them. 
Those are proyxu'ly called fortunate who are con- 
tinually successful ill their uudortakings. Lucky 
refers to that which is pure hazard and wholly 
unexjiected. A fortunate man obtains what he 
wishes, and hopes to gain. A lucky man gets 
whai. he may desire, but does not expect to gain. 
The fortunate merchant grows rich by successful 
speculations ; the lucky man becomes rich by a 
prize in the lottery, or by an unexpected legacy. 
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* Aftt*r many truitless attempts, J was at last so as 

io find him at home ; and, havinpf obtained an interview, I 
explained iny views to him, and solicited his interest in 
my favour. 

On his arrival in town, he advertised in the public papers, 

and, by th(i chance, the advertisement struck the 

eye of a j^eotleman who was in need of some one to super- 
intend his allairs; this led to an interview, and ho was so 
as to obtain the situation. 

I met him by the merest chance, an (nent which has led 

to all my good throughout life, and which 1 cannot 

but consider as the accident that ever befell me. 

He has been most in all his trmsaciiuns ; f^vmy- 

tbing baa prospered with him through life, and in all cases 
of doubtful success, enterprises seemed to want but his 
sanction to turn the scale in their favour. 

It was a circumstance for the Duke that th(* King 

died at this conjuncture; for in consequence of his death, 
he was liberated from prison, and restored to all his digni- 
ties and honours. 

^ Tlie moment the sly traitor chose, 

d’hen, starting from Ills ambush, up he rose.’ 

^(3 old man, whose farm remains 

For you suflicitmt, and requites your pains.* 


Mute — Dumb, 

A dumb iJ3a.n has uoi the power to speak. A 
mute man either does not choose, or is not allowed, 
to speak. Whatever takes awa.y the faculty of 
speech, even for a time, causes a man to be dumb. 
Men are dumb from some organic defect : circum- 
stances may make us mute. Deafness from birth 
will make a man dumb. Beasts, ))irds, aud fishes 
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are dumb. Mutes are men who stand on each 
gid(‘> of the entrance of a deceased person’s house, 
on the day of his funeral, and who are ordered to 
preserve strict silence. 

EXERCISE. 

* We went in an open carriage, drawn by two sleek old 
black horses for which W. Scott seemed to have an affec- 
tion, as he had for every animal tliat belonged to 

him.’ 

* ’Tis listening fear and amazement all.’ 

* Long he stood, and leaning on his staff, 

His wonder witnessed with an idiot laugh.’ 

^Some positive terms signify a negative idea : blind im- 
plies a privation of eight, a denial of speech.’ 

‘All sat 

Pondering the dang(‘r with deep thoughts.' 

^ The whole perplexed ignoble crowd 

to my questions, in my praises loud, 

Echoed the word.’ 

‘ The truth of it is, half the groat talkers in the nation 

would he struck were this fountain of discourse 

(party lies) dried*iip.’ 

In a few minutes, however, several appeared, at 

the sight of whom, Musiapha, knowing what was liis doom, 
cried with a loud voice, ‘ Lo, my death!’ and attempted 
to fly. 

‘ Sometimes we sta?id in silence, and with a full heart, 
gazing upon tliose hard cold eyes which never again can 

melt in tenderness upon us. And our silence is , — 

its eloquence is gone.’ 


New — Novel, 

What we get in exchange for the old, is new. 
What has never occurred before, is novel. New 
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is opposed to old ; novel, to known. New sJip- 
poses soraetliing previous ; novel is strange and 
unexpected. The new year is opposed to the old 
year. A new edition is one just published. A 
novel style is one which no one has ye tat tempted. 
A novel principle is one hitherto unknown. No- 
velty — not newness — is the great charm in travel- 
ling. A new book may exhibit a subject in a 
novel manner. Novel is a species of new ; it iy 
the new and the unknown combined, 

EXKKCISE. 

Tliis doctor miopts altogiabera mode of treatment 

with Ids patients. 

It is customary in many foreimi countries, on the first 
day of the year, for every* me to pay visits of cere- 

mony, and make presents to his friends and acquaintance^. 

Evervlldng 1 find lieui is so and strang(\ tiiat 

scarcely an liour passes without .sonuithing 1o engage uin 
attention, and this prodiu^e.s so pleasing an e.Kcitement, that 
I am now strongly prejudiced in favour of the place. 

This was a and unheard-of innovation, and so 

oppo.sed to the feelings of the members, that they unani- 
mously declared they would withdraw their su})port from 
the society, if thii couucil should persist in bringing it into 
practice. 

As a reward for liis diligence and good conduct at school, 

his uncle had made him a present of a kite, which 

he is now engaged in dying in the fields at the l)ack of the 
house. 

‘ We are naturally delighted with .’ 

‘ When the of success was cooled, he began to 

feel that the ulivo crown had its thorns.’ 

‘Tis on some evenin‘% sunny, grateful, mild, 

When nought but biiliu is beaming through the woods, 

With yellow lustre bright, that the 

Visit the spacious heavens.’ 
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Particular — Peculiar, 

Particular qualifies that which belongs to one 
sort or kind only, exclusively of others. Peculiar 
qualifies that which belongs to the individual. 
Pine-apples have a particular flavour, i. e., a flavour 
not belonging to other kinds of fruit. One in- 
dividual pine.-af)ple may have a peculiar flavour, 
i. e., a flavour to be found in no other pine-apple. 
Particulars are minor circumstances which cha- 
racterise events ; pecadiarities are qualities that 
distinguish things or persons exclusively 


EXEKCISE. 

It is so long since this adventure happened to me, that I 
can do no more than give you a g(uieral account of the 
transaction, (or I cannot now recollect every circum- 

stance connected with the affair. 

L was present during the whole {-oiirse of lectures ; but 
though I paid the strictest attention to the system and ex- 
planations of the lecturer, 1 could not discover any 

novelty either in liis system or arrangement. 

Eccentric men have liahits ; they do not seem to 

move in the same sphere with other mortals, but are ac- 
tuated by dilfci’ent influences from those which afle(;t the 
bulk of mankind. 

r was once acquainfetl with a gentleman who had the 

habit of repeating several times, in a gradually lowt^r 

tone, the last syllable of every sentence be uttered. 

llis general conduct was that of an irritable man ; and 

though 1 do not remember any occasion on which he 

displayed his violent temper, 1 know that it was a subject 
cf continual complaint among his friends. 

Is there anything new ? No, nothing in . 

‘ Great Father Pacchus, to my song repair, 

For clustering grapes are thy care/ 
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* When we trust to the picture that objects draw of them- 
solves on the mind, we deceive ourselves without accurate 
aiid observation ; it is but ill drawn at fii'st ; the out- 

lines are soon blurred, the colours everj day grow fainter/ 


Prevalent — Prevaili ng. 

What g^enerally prevails is 'prevalent. What 
actually prevails is prevailing. There are ruany 
pairs of adjectives of this sort in English, the 
formei' preserving t he Latin, and tlie latter the 
Saxon, participial (ouling — siicli as consistent, 
consisting; different, dilfering; repentant, repent- 
ing ; &c., &.Q.. The former of these will be found 
to qualify as to generals, and the latter as to 
particulars. Thus, in the above pair i>f words : — 
Consumption is a pr(ivalent disorder in I^ngltind : 
after a bad harv(‘st-, distress is a prevailing cause 
of diHconteut. 


^ Thus was the most rec(d\ed and - — opinion \v1umi 1 
first brought my collection up to London.’ 

^ Prohabilities, which cross men's appetites and 

passions, run the same fate; let never so much prohabiiily 
hang on one side of a covetous man’s reasoning, and money 
on the other, it is easy to tbresee wlfndi will outweigh.’ 

‘ The evils naturally ronsetiuent upon a tempta- 

tion are intolerable.’ 

‘ But the great characteristic of the pre^simt intel- 

lectual spirit is one mo.‘<t (mcon raging to human hopes; it 
is benevolence.’ 

‘ As I consider that the architecture of a nation is ane oi 
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the most vis^ible types of its clmracter, so in that 

department all with us is comfortable, and nothing vaat.’ 

It must be admitted, to the honour of our nation, that 

the vice of drunkenness is far less in England now 

than it was some years past. 

C’ommerce and war transplant so many Franks into the 
East, that at Smyrna and Alexandria it has occasionally been 
asked whether hats or turbans were the fashion. 


Strong — Robust, 

Strong is liere the generic tcnin, robust the 
specific. A strong man is able to bear a heavy 
burden. A robust mau bears continual labour 
or fatigue with ease. There is in robust the idea 
of roughness or rudeness, which strong does not 
contain. A strong man may be active, nimble, 
and graceful. An excess of muscular development, 
together with a clumsiness of action, excludes these 
qualities from the robust man. l^loughmeu and 
labourers are robust ; soldiers ami sailors are gene- 
rally strong men. 


EXERCISE. 

Having lived all his life in the country, and being habi- 
tually engaged in active occupations, he was in possession of 
— health, and its constant attendant, excellent spirits. 

Though naturally of a constitution, his frame was 

so shattered by the excessive fatigue and hardships he had 
undergone, that he fell into a bad state of health, from 
which he never afterwards recovered. 

This news threw him into such a state of excitement, that 
it brought on a fit ; and three men could scarcelj 
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hold him down, or prevent him doinpf some iiiiiiry to the 
bystandem. 

Sallust describes Catiline as a man of extraordinary 
powers, botli of mind and body ; able to bear heat and cold, 
fatigue and watching, to an incredible degree, and displaying 
eveiy sign of a frame. 

. We should never forget that, though it is excellent to be 
^ it is shameful to abuse our strength. 

Those who are physically are sometimes weak in 

mind 

* 'Fhe huntsman, ever gay, , and bold, 

iJefies the noxious vaponr.* 

‘ The weak, by thinking themstlvcs , are induced to 

proclaim war ngaiiist that whicJi ruins them; and the 

by affecting to be w^eak, are tlieveby rendered us useless aaff 
they really wer(^ so.’ 


Tramlnceni- — TraitaparenL 

Whatever admits the light through it in such a 
way as to enable us to clearly distinguish objects 
placed on tlie other side of it, is transparent 
What merely admits the light, but dots not en- 
able us to distinguish objects through it., is trans- 
lucent. Glass, water, ice, &c., ore transparent 
substances. Ground glass, silver pap^ir, horn, 
&c., are translucent substances. What is trans- 
parent is also translucent ; but what is traus- 
luceut is not always transparent. 

EXERCISE. 

‘ A poet of another nation would not have dwelt so long 
upon the clearness and cy of the stream ; but in Italy 
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one seldom sees a river that is extremely bright ami linipul, 
most of them being muddy.’ 

^ The quarry has several other stones, which want 

neither beauty nor esteem.’ 

‘ forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light 

* Nor shines the silver moon one-half so bright, 

Through the bosom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through teai‘8 of mine give light : 
Thou shin’st in every tear that I do we(q>.* 

* Lumps of rock-crystal heated red-hot, then quenched in 

fair water, exchanged their cy for whiteness, the 

Ignition and extinction having cracked each lump into a 
multitude of minute bodies.’ 

^Eacb tbougbt was visible that rolled within, 

A.S through a crystal case the flgured hours are seen, 

And heaven did this veil provide, 

Because she had no guilty thought to hide. 


Weak — Infirm, 

Weak is a generic term, and is opposed to 
strong; infirm is a species of weak. Weakness 
may proceed from various causes, and may exist 
at any perioil of life. Infirmity is the weakness 
of old age. Those who are infirm are weak ; but 
those who are weak are not always infirm. We 
never hear of infirm children. The term weak 
is applied to animate and inanimate things. In- 
firm only to human beings. A sick man is too 
weak to walk; an old man is too infirm to 
stand. 
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KXDKOISE. 

The younger brother had 8\iftered a I* >ng and painful illness, 

aud was so from exhaustion and depletion, that it 

was doubtful, for some time, whether he would ever recover 
his sti'engih. 

^ There can be little doubt that vice and luxury operate 
quite ns strongly as any hereditary induence or physical 

debility, in making the mental faculties and inedi- 

(dent.’ 

Though of great age, he is one of the most active men 1 

know j for, at a time of life when most men are and 

ailing, he performs all the ordinary duties of life with the 
energy and vigour of youth. 

Every man must naturally look forward to a time when 

he will become old and , and should lay up in Ins 

youth a provision for that period of his life in whicli he will 
no longer he able to work. 

The workmen had scarcely left th(5 building, when the 
roof fell ii] with n loud crash; and on examining the ruins, 

it was discovered that the walls, being too to support 

the weight of the roof, had consequently given way. 

* At my age, and under my , I can have no relief 

but that which religion furnishes me/ 


Weic/hty — Heavy, 

Every thill O' has weight,, since this is the natural 
tendency which all bodies have to the centre of 
the earth. Those bodies which liave much weight, 
either in proportion to their bulk, or the streno-th 
applied to them, are heavy. Heavy quali Hes what 
cannot be easily lifted. A bag of gold is heavier 
than a bag of feathers of the same size, because 
gold has more weight than feathers. The nature 

I 2 
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of the substance causes its weight. The ([uantity 
of the Bubstaiice causes its heaviness. A pound, of 
feathers and a pound of gold have equal weight, 
but feathers and gold liiave not equal heaviness. 
In a moral sense, the same difference is percepti ble. 
A weighty affair is one which is intrinsically im- 
portant ; a heavy charge is one difficult to be got 
rid of. 


EXERCISE. 

• Tho finest works of invention are of very little 

when put in the balance with what refines and exalts the 
rational mind/ 

‘ Reverend patriarch/ answered the emperor, ‘ do not 

deem that we think lightly of your scruples, but the 

question is now, not in what manner we may convert these 
Latin heretics to the true faith, but how we may avoid being 
overrun by their myriads, whicli resemble those of the 
locusts by which their approach was preceded and intimated/ 
‘ Mersennus tells us, that a little child, with an engine of 
a hundred double pulleys, might move this earth though it 

were much er than it is/ 

^ The subject is concerning the ness of several 

bodies, or the proportion that is required betwixt :aiy 
and the power which may move it/ 

* Thus spoke to my lady the knight full of care, 

Let me have your advice in a affair/’ ' 


Whole — Entire. 

The parts of any object may be divided, but if 
they are not separated that object may be called 
whole. Thus, if an orange be eut into several 
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pieces, all ilie parts, taken toj^vthcr, will make up 
the lohde orange. But if tin* orange Ix'. not cut, 
then it is entire. That is entire which has not 
been divided. That is whole which lias suffered 
no diminution. (See To Divide — To Separate,^ 
p. 78.) 


i5XRR<a8n. 

^ All action is which is complete in all its parts ; 

or, as Aristotle describes it, when it has a b(»fj^inning, a 
middle, and an end,' 

‘ Looking down, he saw 

Xfie world lilled with violence, and all iiesh 

Corrupting each their way.' 

^ And all so forming an harmonious 

‘ Thus his — conduct was made up of artifice and 

deceit.’ 

f The conquest of the passions is so diflicult a work, 

that they who despair of it should think of a loss diflicuh 
taslc, ami oiil^ attempt to regulate them.’ 

‘ And feeling that no human being is ly good, or 

ly base, wc learn that true knowledge of mankind 

which induces us to expect little and forgive imicli.’ 

^ A ruined chapel, flanked by a solemn grove, still reared 
its front / 

‘ There was a time when ^Etna’s silent fire 
Slept unperceived, the mountain yet ■ 

When, conscious of no danger from below. 

She tower’d a cloud-capped pyramid of snow.’ 

His boots arc the only thing splendid in his cos- 

tume. 

* How my adventures will conclude, I leave ly to 

Providence ; if comically, you shall hear of them.’ 
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On — Upon. 

In sjjeaking ot* objects of sense, we say that 
one thing is on anotlier, when the former is in 
contact witli the upper surface of the latter. The 
preposition upo 7 i is often used synonymously with 
071 ; though it would be more correct to employ 
it only when the lower substance of* the two is 
raised considerably from the floor or earth. Ac- 
cording to this distinction wo speak of an object 
lying on the floor, but we place something upon 
a shelf. 8 o also a pigeon perched upon a house 
may fly down and liglit on the ground. A boy 
hangs liis hat upon a peg, and throws his ball on 
the floor. 

In a secondary sense, upon shows a, closer 
connection tlian on. ^ Upon the receipt of this 
letter, he gave orders,’ tfec. (immediately). ‘ On 
(i.e., in consequence of), the death of the king, 
the prine.c succeeded to all his dominions and 
titles.’ 

EXERCISE. 

The door of the cage being left open, the bird flew out, 

and, after making several turns in the air, perched 

the top of a high tree, where it remained seated all the 
afternoon. 

Nothing was seen all sides but the most abject 

misery and destitution. 

Immediately the receipt of this news, orders were 

given to prepare everything for an ini^asion. 
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lie was so weak tliat he could proceed no lurthei ; iiud 

being' suddenly seized with a dizziness, fell the 

gifoiind before anyone could hasten to his relief. 

The hoy placi'd his toys the top of a high wall 

where none of his companions could reach them. 

‘As I did stand my watch the hill 

I looked tVards Pdrnam, and anon nietnonght 
The wood began to move.^ 

♦ mo, me, hd all thy fury talL' 
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EXBECJSBS ON KNOLISH SYNONYMES. 


SECTION II 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE SYNONYiyiES 

The synoiiymes raD,<;’ed inider this division are 
distinguished from oacli other hy the active and 
passive qualiticis whicli they respect-ively contain. 
It must be understood tliat the terms active and 
passive are not liere takcm in a grammatical 
sense. There arc many ver])s, nouns, and adjec- 
tives, wliich, wliolly independent of their gram- 
matical nature, ciuituin in the very ideas they 
represent either an active or a passive ipiality. 
Th(i difference ])etween the two adjectives con- 
tented and satisfied may be referred to this prin- 
ciple. The former qualifies one who has re- 
strained his mind or desires within a certain limit. 
Here there is evidently an action from within. 
On the other hand, the word satisfied refers to 
some one who is in a recipient or passive state. 
The contented man has acted upon his own mind, 
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the satisfied man has ]>een acted upon by others. 
Ui some cases we even find tin? active and passive 
principle existing, under different circumstances, 
in the same word. Of this the wni'd fearful will 
furnish a curious example. When it signifies 
^inspiring fear,’ it is used in its active — when 
it means ‘ filled with fear,' it is us(id in its passive, 
sense. A ferirful man may mean, either one who 
makes others afraid, or one who is himself afraid, 
'Die diffenojce in many hundred pairs of words 
may be determined by the application of this 
[U'inciple, the same idea being found in both 
words ; but the one possessing it in an active and 
thri other in a i>assive or recipient state. 


A hi lily — Capacity^ 

Capacity is the y)ow(‘r of receivingand retaining 
knowledge with facility ; ahilify is the power of 
applying knowledge to practical purposes. Both 
these faculties are requisite to form a great cha- 
racter ; capacity to conceive and ability to execute 
designs. Capacity is shown in quickness of ap- 
prehension. Ability supposes something done; 
something by which tiie mental power is exer- 
cised in executing or performing what has bee^ 
perceived by the capacity. 
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EXBKOTSK. 

Tlioye wlio arr once convinced that they have 

sliould iiiwtaMtly act upon that conviction, and do something 
worthy of themselves. 

It is never necessary to explain a difficulty twice to a 
pupil of good . 

Few persons exert their to the utmost, or do all 

the good that lies in their power. 

‘Whatever men has done, man may do/ is a saying ex- 
pressive of the coniideiice a man should place in his own 

The rules and exercises in the hook which I lent you 
are so clearly and accurately explained, that they are intelli- 
gible to the lowest - ^ 

The courage of the soldier and the and prudence 

of the general are required to extricate an army frorii a 
dangerous position. 

The object is too big for our when we would com- 

prehend the circumference of tlic world. 

^ Though a man has not the to distinguish himself 

in the most shining parts of a great character, he has 

certainly the of being just, faithful, modest, and 

temperate.’ 

^ .1 look upon an statesman out of business like a 

liuge whale, that will endeavour to overturn the ship unless 
he has an empty cask to play with.’ 


A vers? 071 — A nt/ijjalhy. 

Avei'dioih is an active term ; (intipaihy a pas- 
sive. Aversion is a turning from ; antipathy is a 
feeling against. An antipathy is not so strong 
as an aversion. The former is a state of feeling ; 
the latter is a mental act. There is more of 
reason in aversion, and more of impulse in an- 
tipathy. It is something in our own nature which 
causes our ave:j-sion. It is something in the nature 
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of others which prodiUMvs our Jintipaihy. Auti- 
pa th y is opposed to sympathy ; aversion is opposed 
to iiKdination, Many persons feel antipathies to 
worms, Tnice, insects, &c. Ihe idle have an aver- 
sion from work. Wo should endeavour to over- 
come antipathies, and resist aversions. 


nXERCISM 

Theve is a natural and necessary between good and 

bad, ill the same way as wo may imugine tbo same to exist 
between any two directly contrary qualities. 

They took great pleasure in compounding lawsuits among 

their neighbours, lor which they were the ol’ the 

gentlemen of the long robe. 

There are some persons for whom wo entertain an 
without being able to give any reason for onr dis- 
like ; we may suppose, as some bodies have naturally a 
greater affinity for each other, and others a repelling prin- 
ciple within tliem which prevents their coming together, 
that the same principle operates on Iho minds and atVections 
of men. 

When R man indulges in solitude to such a degree as to 

feel a positive from mixing in society, h(' may depend 

upon it that his mind is not in a very healthy state. 

‘ To this perhaps might be justly attriliuted most of the 
sympathies and — observable in men.’ 

‘ There is one species of terror which those who are un- 
willing to suffer tlie reproacli of cowardice have wisely 

dignified with the name of . A man has indeed no 

dread of harm from an insect or a worm, but his 

turns him pale whenever they approach him.’ 

‘ I cannot forbear mentioning a tribe of egotists, for whom 

I have always had a mortal j I mean the authors of 

memoirs who are never mentioned in any works but their 
own.’ 


Approval — Approhatum. 

Approval is the act of approving^. Approba^ 
is the state or feeling of approving. Oni 
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approval is expressed positively ; our approbation 
is not nec(*s.sarily made known. Approval is 
taken in an active signification ; approbation in a 
passive .sense. A virtuous conduct will ensure 
the approbation of all good ineii. IVadesmen 
often send articles to their customers on ap- 
proval. We may be anxious for the approbation 
of our friends; but we sliould be still more 
anxious for the approval of our own conscience. 


EXKRCISK. 

‘ rivco-pt piili? oiil V the cold of reason, and com- 

pels an assent wliicli judpnont foMpicMdly yields witli re- 
luctance ev'en when delay is impossible.’ 

^ There is a censor of justice and manners, without whose 
— — — no capital sentences arc to bo executed. ' 

^ The bare of the worth and i,^oodnoss of a thing 

is not properly the willing of that thing; yet men do very 
commonly account it so.’ 

‘ He who is anxious to obtain universal will 

learn a good lesson from the fable of the old man and bis 
asfi ’ 

It is certain that at the iirat you were all of my opinion, 
and that T did riotliing without your . 

The work has been examined by several excellent 

judges, who have expresstal their unqualified of its 

plan and execution ; it will, therefore, be published without 
delay. 

‘ There is as much difference between the of the 

judgment, and the actual volitions of the will, with regard 
to the same object, as there is between a man’s viewing a 
desirable thing with his eye and reaching after it with his 
hand.’ 

‘ 'fhere is no positive law of men, whether received by 

formal consent, as in councils, or by secret , as in 

enatcansy but may be tekeii away,* 
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Burden — Load. 

Wliatev(*r we boar is a burden ; iliat wliicb is 
laid upon us is a load. A load may be more 
than we can bear ; a burden is troublesome to 
bear. In the case of the burden, we ac^t, for a 
burden does not prevent, but impedes, action. In 
the case of the load, wa are acted upon, fora load 
may take away our power of acting. We sink 
under a load. We arc uncomfortable under a 
burden. Both the load and the burden o])pregB 
us, but not in an equal degree. An evil con 
science is a burden ; a load of guilt overwljelms 
the wicked. 


EX F.UCISK. 

I am sure, you that know my laziness and extromo in- 
dilierence on this subject will pity me, ontiingled in all 
these ceremonies, which are a wonderful to me. 

‘ T understood not that a grateful mind 
liy owing, owes not, but still pays ; at once 
Indebted and discharged : what then ? * 

He had too much spirit, however, to become a 

to bis friends, and immediately determined to qualify him- 
self for some office which would enable him to (nirn his 
livelihood and be independent of others’ assi.'.taiice. 

The poor horse appeared to move forward with extreme 
difficulty, and after having performed about half the 
journey, sank to the ground utterly overwhelmed with the 
weight of the he had to drag. 

' Let India boast her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber and the balmy lw‘e. 

While by our oaks the precious are borne, 

And realms commanded which these trees adorn. 
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'I'lie lidle cannot bo liappy : they are a to them- 

selves and others. 

‘ None, of the things they are to learn should ever be 
made a — to them, or imposed on them as a task/ 


Chief — Head, 

Chief has an active meaning. Head is used in 
a passive sense. Head is a natural distinction ; 
chief is an acquired distinction. Chief is the? 
principal actor, head is the principal person. 
The chief of a tribe ; the head of a family. A 
chief magistrate, a commandei-in-chief. The 
head of a profession, the head of the church. 

EXEKOISE. 

• No like thee, Menestheua, Greece could yield 

To maralnil armies in the dusty field.^ 

The 8 of the principal sects of philosophy, as 

Thales, Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras, did consent to this 
tradition.’ 

^ Your I him appoint, 

And by myself have sworn, to him shall how 
All knees in heaven, and shall confess him lord.’ 

* A prudent not always must display 

His power in equal ranks and fair array, 
liut with th’ occasion and the place comply, 

Conceal his force, nay, sometimes seem to fly.’ 

As three weeks had now elapsed without the arrival of 

the expected reinforcement, the met together to 

consult upon what was best to he done in this emergency. 

She was a woman of such uncommon talent and singular 
prudence, that at the age of nineteen she was already judged 
fit to he the of a large establishment. 

* Waverley pursued his course silently in the same direc- 
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tion, determined to let the take his own time^in re- 

covering the good-hiimoiir which he had so unreasonably 
discarded, and firm in his resolution not to hate him an 
inch of dignity.’ 

^The Queen is acknowledged as tJie 7 of the Church 

of England.’ 

* As each is more able to distinguish himself as of 

a party, he will less readily be made a follower or associate.’ 


Consent — AsseM, 

Consent is used in an active, assent in a pas- 
sive, sense. Consent is given to an act to be 
performed ; assent to an opinion or principle laid 
down. The former word is applied to action ; 
the latter to abstract ideas. We say properly — 
It was with great difficulty that his consent to the 
marriage was gained. When we say he nodded 
assent, it signifies that ho expressed that his 
opinion or wish was in accordance with that of 
another person. We may consent to what does 
not please us, but we cannot assent to what we 
do not believe. We refuse what we do not con- 
sent to ; we deny what we do not assent to. 

EXERCrSK. 

He declared that he would never to such perai* 

tious principles. 

We never could gain his to join onv party. 

He entirely to the truth of the proposition. 

^ O no I onr reason was not vainly lent, 

Nor is a slave but by ite own 1 
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Charles L, in his last moments, was hlled with remorse 
for liavin^ to the execution of* the Earl of Strafford, 

In this situation of affairs, the king found himself obliged 
to accede to the wishes of the nation which were so unequi- 

TOCfllly expressed ; he therefore gave his to the 

bill, and thus secured his power, if not durably, at least for 
some years longer. 

'Ail the arguments on both sides must’ be laid in the 
balance, and, upon the whole, the understanding determine 
its 

King Edward to spare the town of Calais, on 

condition that six of its principal citizens should be de- 
livered over to liim. 


CuUi vat I on — Culture 

Guliivation denotes the act of cultivating^, 
culture f.he state of beings cultivated. Culture 
applies to the soil ; cultivation to what grows in 
it. 'Fhe culture of the earth ; the cultivation of 
corn. Metaphorically, the same distinction exists. 
We speak of the culture of the intellect; and of 
the cultivation of any one of its powers, as the 
taste, memory, &c. The object of culture is to 
caus(^ production : thus the culture of the mind 
is attended to in early years, in order to pre- 
pare the soil to bear fruit. 'Jlie object of cul- 
tivation is to improve and perfect : thus we direct 
our attention to the cultivation of those arts or 
sciences in which we wish to excel. Cultivation 
is sometimes used to represent the state of being 
cultivated, as well as the act of cultivating. 
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EXERCISE. 

Those excellent seeds implanted at an early age will by 
— ^ be most liourialimg in production. 

^ It vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the , not the soil.’ 

‘ The plough was not invented till after the Deluge ; the 

earth requiring little or no , but yielding its increase 

freely, and without labour or toil.’ 

There is no duty more incumbent upon us than the 

— of our tastes ; by this we shall never be at a loSvS 

for occupation, and consequently shall he less liable than 
others to fall into temptations. 

The state of among tliis rude people w^as so im- 

perfect, that it was with clitliculty they could alford sub- 
sistence to their new guests. 

In many of the West-Iudia islands the soil is naturally so 

rich, and requires so little , that it produces many 

plants and vegetables almost spontaneously. 

The tea-plant has never been successfully out of 

China and India. 


De ity — D Ivinily. 

Deity signifies the person, divinity the essence 
or nature of God. Deity regards God as an 
agent ; divinity is an attribute of God. When 
we speak of the deities of the Grecian mythology, 
we mean the persons of their gods. The divinity 
of Christ signifies the divine nature of Christ. 
We speak of the wisdom, poAver, and goodness 
of the Deity ; not of the divinity. 


The habitual contemplation and study of the Avorks of 
Nature are well formed to increase our veneration foi 
the . 
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The temples of the Greeks took their names from tlie 
to whose honour they were erected ; some were dedi- 
cated to the worship of one , others to that of many. 

Xhe who presided over agriculture were the 

daughters of Cecrops, who are called the earliest priestesses 
of Pallas. 

The Avord orade was used by the ancients to designate 

not only the I'evelations made by the to man, but 

also the place in which such revelations were made. 

The Scripture^ wei’e written by the inspiration of the 

Among the ancient I'omans, the sources of rivers wero 
sacred to some , and cultivated with religious cere- 

monies. 

Before proceeding any further, he offered a sacrifice to 
the of the fountain. * 

Wliatever occurred to those who were sacrificing, and in 
doubt what to say, was supposed to be suggested by some 

* Will you sufier a temple, how poorly built soever, but 
yet a temple of your , to be razed ? ^ 

‘ But first she cast about to change her shape, for fear 

the of her countenance might dazzle his mortal sight, 

and overcharj^e the rest of his senses.’ 


^JtJxample — Instance, 

Example lias an active, instance a passive, 
signification. An example is a thing or person. 
An instance is something done. An example 
practically illustrates a rule ; the object of an 
example is to instruct. An instance is a case in 
which something is represented as done; the 
object of an instance is to illustrate. Men are 
examples of virtue or vice ; the actions of men are 
instances of virtue or vice. An example is held 
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Up for imitation or avoidance ; an instance is re- 
lated in order to show us why we should imitate 
or avoid. An example incites us to act : 
instance excites us to reflect. 

EXERCISn. 

I am arquainted witli many s of Ids kindness and 

generosity, not only to liis relations and friends, but also 
lo all those whom he nniy know to stand in need of his 
assistance. 

lie conducts himself in ev(‘ry respect so properly, that he 
is an to all the other hoys in the scnoo-l. 

Demosthenes is commonly citt;d as an of the most 

determined perseverance the world ever beheld ; he sur- 
mounted ever}^ natural obstacle by bis undaunted resolution, 
and finished by becoming the most renowned orator that 
ever existed in any age or country. 

Innumerable are related of his perseverance ; 

among others, the accounts of his Repeating his verses by 
the sea-shore, his reciting with pebbles in his mouth, his 
shutting himself in his room and studying a whole month 
at a time, &c. &;c. 

If we wish others to do good, we should set them an 

by doing well ourselves : for we may be sure that 

what we do will have a much more histiug effect on others 
than what we say. 

‘Are sculpture and poetry thus debased,’ he cried, ‘ to 
perpetuate the memory of a man whose best advantage is 
to be forgotten ; whose no one action merits record, but as 
an to be shunned P’ 


Fac ility — Ease, 

The first of these words has an active, the 
second a passive, meaning. Facility refers to the 
doing of a thing. Ease denotes the state of a 
person or thing. Facility is a power belonging 

K 2 
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to the agent, and regards the peculiar skill of him 
who performs. It is something real or apparent 
in the nature of the thing which causes it to be 
done witli ease. A practised hand performs with 
facility. An easy task may be accomplished with 
facility. We now see why a man is said to live 
at Ills e(tse^ not at hin facility, 

IXERCISE. 

is tlie utmost that can be liopod from a seden- 
tary and indolent habit.’ 

‘True in writing comes from art, not cbaiice. 

As tboao move easiest who have learnt to dance.’ 

‘ I'ivervone must have remarked the with which 

the liiridness of others is sometimes gained by those to 
whom he could never have imparted Iiis own.’ 

* Nothing is more subject to mistake and disappointment, 
than anticipated judgment concerning the or diffi- 

culty of any undertaking.’ 

‘ They wlio have studied, have not only learnt many ex- 
cellent things, but also have acquired a great of 

profiting themselves, by reading good authors,’ 

Every thing appeared to him ; and, by dint of 

continued practice, he acquired a wonderful of 

execution. 

‘The which we acquire of doing things by habit 

makes them often pass in ua without our notice.' 

From this time forward, he lived at his , as he 

was thus freed from the necessity of providing for his daily 
bread. 

‘Nobody is under an obligation to know everything; 
knowledge and science, in general, is the business only of 
those who are at and leisure.’ 

Faith — Belief, 

Belief exists ; faith acts. Belief is a passive 
tkith, and faith is an active belief. It has been 
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Kaid that ‘ faith will remove mountains.’ We 
could not here substitute the word belief for 
faith, because belief is merely the passive quality. 
Faith impels us to action, and is grounded on our 
belief 


EXERCISR. 

^ No man can attain by the bare contemplation of 

heaven and earth ; for that neither is sufficient to give 
us as much ns the least spark of light concerning the very 
principal mysteries of our / 

‘ The J'Opicureans contented themselves Tvith a denial of 
Providence, asserting, at the same time, the existence of 
gods in general, because tliey would not shock the common 
of mankind/ 

* builds a bridge across the gulf of death, 

To break the shock blind Nature cannot shun, 

And lands thought smoothly on the farther shore/ 

* There shall fail, and holy hope shall die, 

One lost in certainty, and one in joy/ 

* Supposing all the grtiat points of atheism wei’e formed 
into a kind of creed, I would fain ask whether it would not 

require an infinitely greater measure ol’ than any 

set of articles wliich they so violently oppose ? ^ 

‘ I reject all sectarian intolerance — 1 alfect no imchari table- 
jargon ; frankly, I confess, that I have known many, before 
whose virtues 1 bow down ashamed of my own errors, 
though they were not guided and supported by / 

* Felix beard Paul concerning the / 


Falsehood — Falsity, 

Between falsity and falsehood there is this 
dilference — that falsehood is the active, and 
falsity the passive, false. Some men p)racti8e 
falsehood; hut we cannot say that they practise 
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falsity, since this latter word is the state or qua- 
lity of being hilse, not the act of doing falsely. 

‘ Probability does not make any alteration either 
m the truth or falsity of things.’ Falsity is al- 
ways used as the abstract false ; falsehood is used 
in both senses ; as the abstract false, and as a false 
assertion. When the falsity of an assertion is 
made evident, it is proved to be a falsehood. 

EXERCISE. 

* All deception in the course of life is, indeed, nothing else 

hilt a lie reduced to practice, and passing from woids 

to things.* 

q'tie of his pretensions was, however, discovered, 

and universally admitted, so that he soon lost all his 
followers, and was obliged to quit the country. 

* Many temptations to will occur in the disguise 

of passions, too specious to fear much resistance.’ 

‘ Neither are they able to break through those errors, 
wherein they are so determinately settled, that they pay 

unto the whole sum of whatsoever love is due unto 

(lod’s truth.’ 

* Artificer of fraud ; he was the first 
That practised under saintly show.’ 

Travellers, from a love of exaggeration, have frequently 
introduced into their narratives. 

It must not be forgotten that thi^se are not arguments, 
hut mere assertions ; and we can hardly be expected to 
believe them till their truth or be tested, 


Force —Strength. 

Foi'ce is active ; it is strength exerted : strength 
expresses a passive quality. An argument lias 
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the same strength, whether it be employed or 
riQt ; but it has no force unless it be applied. 
Force, in fact, is strength put in action. A man 
collects his strength to strike with force. We 
speak of the strength of a wall or tower, and of 
the force of water or steam. Strength resists 
attacks ; force puts the invaders to flight. 

EtERCrSE. 

Feats of ^ — or agility excite oui* wonder and surprise, 

but tiiey seldom raise in us any great degree of admiration. 

The lightning struck the oak with such , that all 

the branches on one side of it were stripped oif, and a 
deep mark was left in the bark from the top to the bottom 
of the tree. 

While endeavouring to reach the shore, one of the rowers 

pulled the oar with such , that it suddenly snapped 

asunder, and the party were consequently delayed an hour. 

The Grecian mythologists represent Atlas as a man of 

such immense that he could bear the world on bis 

slioulders. 

Nothing can resist the of Truth ; tlie most wicked 

and abandoned acknowledge her power, and are confounded 
by her steady gaze. 

The pier had not sufficient ^ to withstand the 

of the waves, and In the morning the whole structure was 
a miserable wreck. 

‘ No definitions, no suppositions of any sect, are of — 

enough to destroy constant experience.’ 

He attacked the enemy’s entrenchments with such , 

that they were taken, and the camp was abandoned in less 
than half an hour. 


Forgetfulness — Oblivion, 

Tliese two words fall under the class of active 
ttnd passive. Forgetfulness refers to persona, 
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oblivion to things. We cannot speak of things 
buried in forgetfulness, nor can we allude to the 
oblivion of men. The former is an act of the 
mind, the latter a state of things. Oblivion 
refers to things forgotten, forgetfulness to those 
who forget them. Persons are forgetful ; things 
are lost in oblivion. 


EXERCISE. 

have read in ancient authois invitations to lay aside 

care and anxiety, and give a loose to that pleasing 

wherein men put oH their characters of business.’ 

‘ Thou shoiildest have heard many things of worthy 

memory, which shall ik^w die in , and thou return 

unexperienced to thy grave.^ 

*■ 0 gentle sleep I 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eytdids down. 

And steep my senses in 1 ' 

^By the act of , all otlences against the crown, and 

all particular trespasses between subject and subject, were 
pardoned, remitted, and utterly extinguished.’ 

< Have you not love enough to bear with me. 

When that rash humour which my mother gave me 

Makes mo ? ’ 

‘ The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome, still paying, still to owe, 

wliat from him 1 still received.’ 

* Water-drops have worn the stones of Troy, 

And blind swallowed cities up, 

And mighty states, characterless, are grated 
To dusty nothing.’ 


Grief — A ffliction. 

Grief is an active, affliction a passive, quality. 
Grief signifies the heaviness of heart which w 
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caused by calamity or misfortune. AfHiction 
signifies a prostration of the feelings, and is the 
strongest term we have to express tlie sufferings 
of the heart. Grief is generally loud in expres- 
sion, and shows itself by violent gestures, such 
as wringing the hands, beating the breast, &c. 
Affliction* is the sadness of silence. Grief re- 
quires to be soothed, afiliction to bo comforted. 
Grief complains, affliction suffers. We raise up 
the afflicted ; we pacify grief. 

EXEKCISE. 

caused by the death of her only son had so worhed 

upon tiio poor widow's feelings, that in a few weeks she was 
reduced almost to a skeleton. 

In addition to her other misfortunes, the old woman had 

now become quite blind ; she bore this new , however, 

with the greatest fortitude, and soon resumed her wonted 
cheerfuluess of iiiannor. 

I endeavoured to soothe his , and after some time 

succeeded in satisfying him of the necessity of submitting 
to the . 

Onreceivingthis sad news, ho hurst out into extdaiiiaiioiis 

of the most passionate , deedaring that lie had now 

nothing to live for, and that there was no more happiness 
for him in this world. 

In all our , the reflection that there is a compen- 

sating power, which will make up for every partial evil, 
must be an unfailing source of consolation. 

and are the common lot of mankind. 

‘ The mother was so at the loss of a line boy, who 

was her only son, that she died for of it.’ 

* Where shall wo find the man that hears — , 

Great and majestic in his like Cato ? ’ 

‘ Some virtues are only seen iu and some in proft* 

perity.’ 
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Hatred — Odiur . 

Hatred is an active feeling*. Odium is the 
feeling in a passive state. We do hatred, but we 
suffer odium. Odium is the feeling as respects 
those who are hated ; hatred is the feeling as 
concerns those who hate. A tyrant incurs the 
hatred of all good men, and by his actions brings 
upon himself the public odium. The odium of 
ail offence will sometimes fall upon the innocent, 
lie persecuted his victim with unrelenting hatred. 


EXERCISE. 

< ia tlie passion of defiance ; and there is a kind of 

hostility included in its very essence; hut then, if there could 
have been in the world, when there was scarcely any- 
thing , it would have acted within the compass of 

its ^iroper object/ 

Ibe sliglitest and most innocent occasions often produce 
— — , and propagate quarrels in the world. 

The king incurred all the which should have 

fallen on the projectors or inventors of all these unpopular 
measures. 

Religious wars have always been characterised by the 

and ruthless cruelty with which they have been 

carried on. 

Notwithtanding all the services he had rendered his 

country, Miltiades incurred the of his fellow-citizens, 

and fell a victim to the jealousy of his countrymen. 

Henry VII. was personally brave, though he was a lover 
of peace: but the great blemish of his character was avarice; 

and on all occasions he evinced an implacable to 

the House of York. 

^ Retain no malice nor against any; be ready to 

do them all the kindness you are able.’ 

* The and offences which some men’s rigour and 

remissness had contracted upon my government, I was re- 
solved to have expiated.* 
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Inclination —Disposition. 

Inclination is an active, disposition a passive, 
term. An inclination is a positive tendency to- 
wards an object ; a disposition is that state of 
mind which may be easily turned towards some 
particular object. Inclination has reference to 
single acts : disposition regards the whole frame 
of mind. An inclination for study expresses a 
leaning of the mind, or ability for it ; a disposi- 
tion for study expresses merely a passive state, 
which exhibits natural capacity for it. I am in- 
clined to do what I have a wish for. I am dis- 
posed to do that to which I have no objection. 
The siglit of what is absurd raises in us an incli- 
nation to laughter. On solemn occasions the 
mind is disposed to be grave and serious. Incli- 
nations are yielded to or repressed ; dispositions 
are cherished or overcome. 

EXERCISE. 

Julius Caesar is said to have been a man of most amiable 

; bis first care, after gaining a victory, was to spare 

the vanquished, and on all occasions be showed more 

to mercy than severity. 

One of the most essential points in forming a good 

is to repress every to satire and vanity. 

On beholding so ludicrous a scene, it was with the greatest 
difficulty thnt 1 could check my to laughter. 

Henry VIII. wns never known to sacrifice his to 

the interest or happiness of another. 

Towards the latter part of Charles II.'s reign, the 
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Indolent of the King threw the direction of aiTain; 

very much into the hand# of his brother, the Duke of 
York. 

* The love we bear to our friends is generally caused by 
our finding the same in them which we feel in our- 

selves.’ 


Intellect — Understanding, 

rUe intellect is active ; it does sometliiiig — 
works — invents — discovers. Understanding is 
a passive word ; it merely admits or perceives 
truth. The understanding is the faculty hy 
which all who are not idiots perceive evident 
truths. The intellect is the understanding in a 
state of action, and is engaged in the discovery 
of abstract and hidden truths. Children have 
understanding ; men have intellect. It requires 
but a common understanding to perceive the 
truth of such a proposition as : ‘ Tlie fire burns,’ 
or the ‘ fields are green.’ It requires an opera- 
tion of the intellect to perceive the truth of the 
proposition: ‘Every triangle contains two right 
angles.’ Newton’s intellect, not his understand- 
ing, led to liis discovery of gravitation, 

EXERCISE. 

Among the various powers of the , there is none 

ivhich has been so attentively examined by pliilosophers, or 
concerning which so many facts and observations have been 
collected, as the faculty of memory. 

An inquiry into the philosophy of the mind is one of the 
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noblest and most interesting pursuits in which the human 
can be engaged. # 

Some studies requiic bit a common , but there 

are others which demand a very laborious and continued 
exertion of the . 

Those who have a clear have no difficulty in per- 

ceiving trutlis which are laid before them ; those who are 
endowed with a strong have the power of discover- 

ing trutiis without the help of others. 

‘ There was a select set, supposed to be distinguished by 

superiority of , who always passed the evening 

together.’ 

< By I mean that faculty by which we are enabled 

to appndiend the objects of knowledge, general, as well as 
particular.’ 

— -f — 

Pretence — Pretext. 

Both pretexts and pretences deceive us : the 
former as to facts, the latter as to consequences. 
The former conceals the true ; the latter puts for- 
ward the false. The pretence misleads as to inten- 
tion ; the pretext covers the thiug done. Hence 
tlie distinction is as active and passive. When we 
say, ‘ Justice lias been often used as a pretext for 
murder,’ we mean that justice has often been put 
forward falsely as a motive for taking away life ; 
tlje real motive being concealed. When we say, 
‘ The man obtained money under false pretences,’ 
we mean that he deceived others in respect of the 
purpose for which they gave him the money. 

EXERCISE. 

Unable any longer to find a for such barbarities, 

he threw off all appearance of justice, and from thence- 
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forward showed himself to the world in hFs real nature, as 
an unrelenting tyrant. 

Ho endeavoured to conceal his real intention? by the 

shallowest , but his crafty designs were detected and 

frustrated by the very men he had hoped to make his 
victims. 

Though conscious of his error in allowing himself to be 
l)etrayed into Ih^ commission of this rash act, he had not 
the generosity to confess his fault, but invented continual 
to excuse his conduct with the people. 

The officer received orders from the superintendent to 

keep a strict watch over his prisoner, and under no 

whatever to allow him to quit his place of confinement. 

When the conspirators saw that their Mdiole plot was 

discovered, they each made various to excuse (heir 

being concerned in it ; some alleging that they were not 
aware of the real designs of the plot, and others declaring 
that they entirely mistook the views of the leaders. 


Proposal — Propos ition. 

The distinction is here again as active andpaS' 
sive. When you propose to do something, you make 
a proposal ; when you propose that something 
shall be done by others, you make a proposition. 
Proposals are accepted or refused ; propositions 
are acceded to or rejected. A proposal, when 
accepted, is followed by an act on the part of the 
proposer ; a proposition, when acceded to, is fol- 
lowed by an act on the par^ of those to whom it 
is submitted. If you propose to your friend that 
he shall accept you as a partner, you make him 
a preposition; if you propose to your friend to 
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Lake him iilto partnership with yourself, you 
make him a proposal. 

EXERCISE. 

* 

He made a to accompany us in our excursion, but 

as we hud already made all our arrangements for the occa- 
aion, W(? were under the necessity of declining his ofler. 

Some time will be necessary for me to consider the nature 

of this ; and even then, before acting upon it, I 

shall probably he obliged to consult a friend. 

Thoue:h the is very advantageous in many re- 

spects, 1 have not yet decided upon accepting it, asl foresee 
tJiat it may involve me in a heavy responsibility. 

The i(u-iijs olfered by th«j general were, that they should 
lay down their arms, and promise not to appear again in the 
held against the English. They joyfully acceded to this 

Yesterday morning, after breakfast, my uncle came in, 
and offered to lake us all out for a walk. We immediately 

accepted his with joy, and putting on our bonnets 

and cloaks, accompanied him in a delightful stroll for two 
In.urs along the banks of the river Lea. 


Rashness — Temerity. 

Rashness is a certain active quality of a maiEs 
mind. Temerity is the corresponding passive 
state. Eashness refers to the act, temerity to 
the disposition. We discover rashness in the 
common actions of life ; temerity in our resolu- 
tions, conclusions, &c. We may possess, but we 
do not exercise, temerity. Our rashness appears 
in what we do ; our temerity is the principle of 
our rashness. ‘ A man of temerity,* not a man 
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of rashness. ^ A rash act,’ not a temerarious 
act. 


EXERCISE. 

‘ All mankind have a sufficient plea for some degree of 
restlessness, and the fault seems to he little more than too 
much of conclusion in favour of something not ex- 

perienced.* 

‘ Still tlio kindness with which he is treated encourages 
him to go on, hoping in time that he may acquire a steadier 
footing; and thus he proceeds, half venturing, half shrink- 
ing, surprised at his own good fortune, and wondering at 
Ids own .* 

'To jump into a river without being able to swim, or to 
leap over a hedge without being an expert horseman, is 

' In so speaking, we otfend indeed against truth ; yet we 
offend not properly by falselmod, which is a speaking against 
our thoughts, but by , which is an alhrming or deny- 

ing, before we have sufficiently informed ourselves.* 

' Her hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate.* 

‘To distrust fair appearances, and to restrain de- 

sires, are instructions which the darkness of our present 
state should strongly inculcate.’ 


Reason — Cause, 

Reason is an active, cause a passive, term. 
Reasons are logical ; causes are natural. Reasons 
are for actions ; causes for things. Causes are 
hidden or evident ; reasons are true or false. A 
fair wind is the cause of a vessel sailing. To 
disco vei the reason why the vessel sails, we must 
apply to the captain. Reason produces a conclu- 
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fiioiJ, cause produces effect. There are many 
things for wliich we cannot assign a satisfactory 
cause ; but everyone should be able to give a 
reason for his conclusions. 


EXERCISE. 

Though I have had many conversations with him on the 

subject, he has never yet b^en able to assign a for 

rejecting his former views, and adopting his new opinions. 

He never thought proper to explain tlie of his 

acting in this extraordinary manner ; and although the 
event proved successful, it did not tend to raise him in the 
opinion of his acquaintance, as they rightly judged this 
success rather a lucky chance than the result of any mature 
deliberation. 

The of v(dcanic eruptions arises from tlie combina- 

tion of (iombustible materials in the bowels of the earth, 
which, becoming ignited, explode, and tind a vent through 
the outer surface of the globe. 

Wlien the appointed day arrived, and the vessel did not 
make her appearance, everyone was at a loss to account for 
her prolonged absence ; the next day, however, she sailed 

into port, the of her delay being accounted for by 

the strong head-winds she had encountered during her 
passage. 

‘I mask the business from the common eye, 

For sundry weighty 

^ Good must of course give way to better. 


Recovery — Res tor at i o 

Of these two words, recovery has an active, and 
restoration a passive, meaning. The former im- 
plies an act of our own ; the latter, an act of 
another. Tlie recovery of what we have lost 
L 
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regards ourselves; its restoration comes from 
others. The dififez'ence between the recovery of 
our property and the restoration of our property 
will then be obvious. His health was recovered 
(by him). His health was restored (to him). 

EXERCISE. 

* J left you both in 1 "ranee, and in two years after I went 
to ilaly ior the — of luy health/ 

^lle is now on the eve of visiting foreign parts : a ship 
of w’ar is commissioned by its royal ma.«ter to carry the 
author of “ Waverley to climates in wliich lie may possibly 

obtain such a of health as may serve him to spin 

liis thread to an end in his own country.* 

‘ Let us study to improve the assistance which this reve- 
lation aflords to the of our nature, and the 

of our felicity.’ 

‘After the pages which have been already devoted to 
enmnerate the services rendered by Leo X. to all liberal 
studies by the establishment of learned seminaries, by the 
of the works of the ancient writers, and the publi- 
cation of them by means of the press, by promoting the 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, and by the 
inunificent encouragement bestowed by liim on the pro- 
fessors of every branch of science, of literature, and of art, 
it would surely be as superfluous to recapitulate his claims, 
as it would be unjust to deny his pretensions to an eminent 
degree of positive merit/ 

His health was chiefly by the use of goat’s milk. 

‘Any other person may join with him that is injured, 

and assist him in ing from the oflender so much as 

may make satisfaction/ 


Refo rmat t on — Reform* 

These words differ as active from passive. Re- 
fmmiation is the act of reforming ; reform is the 
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•tate of being reformed. The reformation brings 
about the reform. The reformation of the 
church — Parliamentary reform. The former 
designates the process of reforming tlie cliurcli ; 
the latter, the state of Parliament when in a new 
form. In strict propriety, it cannot be said that 
a reform is going on^ or that a reformation is 
effected, 

EXEKCISE. 

^ Exiiinplos are pictures, and strike tlie senses, nay, raise 
tile passions, and call in those (the strongest and most 
general of all motives) to the aid of 

‘ He was anxious to keep the distemper of France from 
the least countenance in England, where he was sure some 
wicked persona had shown a stnmg disposition to recom- 
mend an imitation of the Freucli spirit of 

‘ Satire lashes vice into 

< The 8 in representation, and the bills for sliorten- 

ing the duration of l^aiiiamenta, he uniformly and steadily 
opposed for many years together.’ 

‘ The pagan converts mention tliis great of those 

who had been the greatest sinners, with that sudden and 
surprising change, which the Christian religion made in the 
lives of the most profligate.’ 

‘There are many clamorous for in the political 

institutions of their country, who forget the requisite 

in themselves.’ 

‘ The burden of the lay on Luther’s shoulders.’ 

‘ One cannot attempt a perfect in the languages 

of the world, wdthout rendering himself ridiculous.’ 


Repentance — Co^iti 'it ion . 

When we repent, we act ; when we are contrite, 
we are in a passive state. Repentance is an 

1 . 2 
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active term, and simply expresses lively sorrow 
for past offences. Contrition is that state of 
mind into which we bring ourselves by continued 
repentance ; in which the heart is, as it were, 
bruised at the remcanbrance of sin. Eepentance 
is felt not only for sin, but also for actions which 
may influence our worldly affairs or condition. 
The motives for contrition are always religious. 
Sorrow for having offended God produces con- 
trition. The reflection that we have done wrong 
in any way produces repentance. The heait is 
contrite, our reason repents. 


EXERCISE. 

During the remaining short }wi()d of his life, the prisoner 
maintained a sullen and ohstimate silence ; he expressed no 

for Ills crime ; nor evinced the least desire to see 

any member of his family. 

lie now clearly saw the probable consequences of his 
folly, and bitterly lamented having tnJien so rash a step ; 

Lnt came too late, and it now only remained for 

him to prevent, as far as lay in his power, the injury wliicli 
Ilia rashness might cause to others. 

I was told that ho was really sincere in his , and 

that he had made a strong resolution to conduct himself 
for the future like an honest man and virtuous citizen. 

Her sighs and tears bore testimony to the depth of her 

^ and everyone present was .so tirmly convinced of 

Ijor sincerity, that several of those who witnessed her pro- 
testations olTered to take her into their service. 

‘ . though it may melt, ought not to sink or over- 

power the heart of a Christian.’ 

‘ Who by is not satisfied, 

Is not of heaven nor ejuth.’ 
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Smell — Odour, 

The word smdl is used in both an active and 
passive sense ; odonr^ properly, only passively. 
Tlie smell is active as regards the organ of sense, 
and passive as it exists in certain bodies. Odour 
is also generally used, in a favourable sense, of 
wliat hfis an agreeable or sweet smell. The word 
smell is also used for the faculty of smelling : it 
is to be regretted that the s)nellvti(j should not b^* 
always used for the faculty. 


EXEHCISE. 

‘ L)('mocvitua, when he lay (lying, sent for loaves of new 
bread, which havijig opened and poured a iitile wine into 

them, he kept himself alive with the till a certain 

feaflt was past’ 

‘ The sweetest in the air is the white double 

violet, which comes twice a year/ 

‘The bevites burned the Indy incense in such quantitit s 

as refreshed the whole multitude with its , nnd 

filled all the region about tlnun with perfume/ 

‘ Meseemed I smelt a garden of sweet flowers. 

That dainty from them threw around/ 

^ Cheered with the gi'ateful , old Ocean smiles.’ 

‘ By the application of heat, the coffee bean increuvses to 
nearly twice its original size, and emits a powerful and 
agreeable 

‘ There is a great variety of , though we have but 

a few names for them ; the of a violet and of musk, 

both sweet, are as distinct as any two / 

‘ To the north of China are found both apples and p^^ars ; 
but the latter are tasteless, and the former mealy and bad, 
though with a fine colour and 
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Tyran ny — Oppression. 

In tyranny^ the active quality is uppermost in 
the miiicl ; in oppression^ the idea of suffering 
is jjrominent. He who exercises arbitrary power 
is a tyrant; he who directs tliat power against 
tlie people is an oppressor. Tyranny is exercised, 
oppression is borne. In the word tyrant, the 
ideas of haughtiness and imperious cruelty are 
comprised. Oppressor is a more limited term, 
and is confined to one mode of tyranny. 

EXEKCISE. 

* Boundless intemperance 

In nature is a : it hath been 

The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 

And fall of many kings.’ 

‘ Bower, when employed to relieve the oppressed, and to 
punish the , becomes a great blessing. 

‘Her taxes are more injudiciously and more ly 

imposed, more vexatiously collected.’ 

‘ Tarquin having governed ly, and taken from the 

senate all authority, was become odious to the senate, 
nobility, and people.’ 

‘ Domitian had been ; and in his time many noble 

houses were overthrown by false accusations’ 

* If thou seest the of the poor, marvel not at the 

matter, for He that is higl’,er than the highest regardeth,’ 

M^y force of that commission, he in many places most 
• expelled them.’ 

< I from did the poor defend, 

The fatherless, and such as had no friend.’ 

‘ Our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th’ excess of joy, 

Sole reigning, holds the — of heaven.’ 
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Unity — Union, 

Unity has an active, union a passive, meaning. 
When two or more things are together, so as to 
make but one, the state in which they then are 
is their union ; and the feeling by which they are 
held together, after being made one, is their unity. 
Union, then, is the state of being one ; unity is 
the stale of having but one sentiment or feeling. 
Marriage is often termed a union ; i.e. it is the 
being together of two persons : all married per- 
sons, however, though united, do not live together 
in unity. Children who are affectionate and 
kind to each other are said to dwell in unity. 


EXERCISE. 

* Take out of the world, and it dissolves into a 

diaos.’ 

Tbe want of wliicli exists between England and 

Ireland has been the chief cause of the clamour fn- the 

repeal of the , which has so long distracted the lattcn* 

country. 

^ Behold how good and how pleasant a thing it Is for 
brethren to dwell together in I ’ 

* We, of all Christians, ought to promote among 

ourselves and others.’ 

The of tbe two armies was at length eflbctod, and 

their operations were elTectnally directed against the enemy. 

^ To avoid dissension, it avails much that there be amojig 
them a , as Well in ceremonies as in doctrine.’ 


^ One kingdom, joy, and 
‘ And gladly of our 


without end.^ 

hear thee speak/ 
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Utility — Usefulness. 

Of these words, utility is the active, usefulness 
the passive, term. Our utility is discovered by 
what we do ; our usefulness by what we are. 
One person is of utility to another, when he 
assists him, or does him some service. A man’s 
usefulness consists in the power — not in the act 
— of making himself useful. Utility is useful- 
ness exerted. For this reason, utility is mure 
frequently said of persons ; usefulness of things. 
The utility of a thing is discovered by the effects 
which it produces wlien brought into action ; 
its usefulness is perceived in its nature or inhe- 
rent qualities. 


EXERCISE. 

^Tlie gentleman desired that I would give a relation ot a 
cure of the gout., that it might he made public, as a thing 

which might prove of common to so great numbers 

as were subject to that disease.’ 

^ Those things which have long gone together are con- 
federate ; whereas new things agree not so well ; but though 
they help by their , yet they trouble by their incon- 

formity. ^ 

‘The grandeur of the Commonwealth shows itself chiefly 
in woiks that were necessary or convenient. On the 
contrary, the magnificence of Koine, under the emperors, 
w^as rather for ostentation than any real 

It is hoped that every sensible person who reads these 

exercises will have no difficulty in perceiving their , 

and the author ventures to assert that those who practise 
them will soon acknowledge their . 

‘ I had occasion to refer several times to the work yoo 
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meution«id in your last leitcT, but I soon found the book 

was of no whatever, and I have now discontinued 

referrin*^ to it.’ 


Val ue — Worth, 

Valve lias an active, worth a passive, meaning*. 
The quality ‘ worth ’ is what a tiling has in itself. 
Its ^ value ’ is determined by what it does for you 

The worth of anything depends upon its real 
merit ; its value is determined by the price it 
would fetch in an open market, ^¥orth is intrin- 
sic ; value depends upon circumstances. Worth 
is an essential, value an accidental, property. 
That which is really of little worth may be of 
great value in conse(iuence of its scarcity, or the 
great demand for it. Worth is permanent ; value 
is changeable. The worth of a picture is always 
the same : its value varies with the taste of 
purchasers, scarcity of pictures l>y the same 
master, &c. 

EXERCISE. 

I know his , and appreciate it fully, in proof tif 

which I have given him the appointment in preference to 
all the other candidates. 

The of a book is immediately depreciated by the 

publication of another and abetter one on the same subject. 

The of the estate is estimated at a much higher 

sum, in consequence of its being adjacent to some property 
from which it is said to derive many advantages. 

How much is that picture ? It has been 

at eighty guineas, but I conoider it much more. 
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The of a man’s estate has nothing to do with hit 

moral ; for every individual should be estimated by 

what he is, rather liiari by what he has. 

Tlie of a thing may diil’er greatly from its : 

the former depends upon circumstances, whilst the latter is 
hlwa3^s the same. 


Veracity — Truth. 

The former word is here active, the latter 
passive. Veracity regards persons ; truth regards 
things. Truth is ; veracity does We speak of 
the truth of history, but of the veracity of the 
historian. We can depend upon the truth of 
wliate’^er is asserted by a man of known veracity. 
The thing said is true ; the person who says it is 
veracious. 


EXERCISE. 

* In real , I believe that there is much less differ- 

ence between the author and his works than is currently 
supposed.’ 

"Many relations of travellershave been slighted as fabulous, 

till more frequent voyages have conlirmed their .* 

‘ As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller or 
strang(‘r visit us, to taste our gooseberry wine, for which we 

had gi'eat reputation ; and I profess, with the of an 

historian, that I never knew one of them find fault with it/ 
^ What can we say P Evem that which the man in Terence 

said to a person whose he suspected.* 

^ I shall think myself obliged for the future to speak 

always in and sincerity of heart.* 

‘ There are innumerable with which we are wholly 

unacquainted.* 

‘ They thought they might do it, not only willingly, 
because they loved him, and 13', because such indeed 
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the mind of the people ; but safely, because she who 
vuled the kin<^ was agreed thereto/ 

As his has never been called in question, we have 

no reason to doubt the of his assertion. 


To Caution — To Warn. 

We are cautioned against acting injudiciously , 
we are warned of what may act injuriously upon 
ourselves. We warn a man of approaching 
danger ; we caution him against running into it. 
Heavy clouds warn us of the coming storm. He 
cautioned his friend not to approach too near the 
enemy’s lines. We are cautioned against speaking 
rashly ; we are warned of tlic consequences. 


EXERCISE. 

Tpon entering into business, he Was frequently 

against having any dealings with Mr. B., whose want of 
principle made it very dangerous for anyone to be connected 

with him. lie, however, disregarded this , and was 

soon induced to embark with this very man in extensive 
speculations. 

His friends again strongly urged liim to break off all 
further connection with so unprincipled and daring jiii 

adventurer. But the came too late, for he now 

found himself so deeply involved that nothing could save 
him from ruin. 

When the poor mother left her children, she the 

eldest not to allow the two youngest to approach the fire. 

Though — of the con8equence.s, the child paid no 

attention to her mother's injunctions ; and having left her 
sisters alone in the room for a few minutes, she wiis horror- 
struck on her return to find one of them enveloped in flames 
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Attention to the foremen tioned symptoms afFords tha 

g and rules of diet, by way of prevention. 

‘Not e’en Philander had bespoke his shroud, 

Nor had he cause ; — a was denied.' 


To Defend — To Protect. 

To defend is an active, to protect a passive, 
term. To defend is to ward off ; to protect is to 
cover over. We defend those who are attached ; 
we protect those who are liable to be attachc'd. 
In defending, we exert ourselves; in 2:)rotecting^, 
we merely pdace ourselves between two parties. 
Swords and spears are arms of defence ; lielmets 
and shields are weapons of protection. A town is 
defended by its garrison and cannon; a town is 
protected by its fortifications, and its natural 
position. Houses protect us from the inclemency 
of the weather. Brave soldiers defend their 
country. 


EXERCISE, 

The streets were filled with poor starving wretches, the 
pictures of misery and poverty, shivering with the cold, and 

with nothing but a few rags to them from the 

inclemency of the season. 

Just as the magistrate w^as about to h^ave the hencli, a 
poor woman entered the court in a state of great agitation, 

and implored the magistrate to her against the 

violence of her husband. 

As he was on the point of entering the ravine, alingt^boar 
suddenly leaped out upon him j he drew his hunger, and 
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himself as well as he (-(^ild, till his companions came 

to his assistance, and soon put the wild beast to flight. 

The forty-eifrhth regiment, being charged with great im- 
petuosity by the enemy’s cavalry, themselves for 

some time with tlie most determined bravery ; but being at 
length overpowered by the superior weight and number of 
the enemy, were reluctantly obliged to retreat. 

Though well from the weather by a thick great- 

coat, he caught such a violent cold in travelling outside the 
stage froKu llriglitoii to London, that it brought on a severe 
attack of fever. 


To Eat — To Feed. 

To eat is the act of taking in nourishment , 
to feed is tlic act of deriving nourishment. By 
eating vve hecome fed. Infants cannot eat ; tliey 
are fed. We are fed as much hy what vve drink 
as by what we eat. Men are not said to feed (in 
an intransitive sense). Beasts feed; men are fed. 
In a metajdiorical sense, rust cats into iron. The 
imagination feeds upon romances. 

EXKIUaSE. 

‘ The ekpbaut could not have reached the ground with- 
out his proboscis ; or, if it be supposed that he might have 

upon the fruit, leaves, or branches of trees, how 

was he to drink ? ’ 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, a bell is rung in the 
Zoological (xardens, Begent’s Park, to give notice to the 
visitors tliat the keepers are going to the beasts. 

The doctor assured his patient that all his indisposition 
arose from too much ; and prescribed no other medi- 

cine for him than moderation in his living. 

* And when the Scribes and Pharisees saw him 

with publicans and sinners, they said unto his disciples : 
liow IS it that he with publicans and sinners ? ’ 
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Boerhaave a sparrow with bread four days, in 

which time it more than its own weight. 

‘ Some birds upon the berries of this vegetable.’ 

The child had made itself so ill from a great 

quantity of unripe fruit, that its life was for some days 
despaired of. 

In winter, when fodder is scarce, cows and sheep 

upon turnips. 


To Employ — To Use, 

To use a thing is to derive enjoyment or 
service from it ; to employ is to turn that service 
into a particular channel. What is employed is 
made to act ; what is used is acted upon. We 
use words to express our general meaning; we 
employ certain words on particular occasions. 
Technical terms are employed in scientific works. 
Pens, ink, and paper, arc the materials used in 
writing. Time and talent are employed in 
writing, because they are made to produce an 
intended effect. 


EXERCISE. 

Tie such strange terms, and in such an uncom- 

mon signitication, that many of his writings are very diffi- 
cult to understand. 

My brother’s business has become so extensive, and he 
consequenily requires so much more assistance, that he has 

found it necessary to forty additional hands in his 

manufactory. 

The quantity of paper annually for the supply of 

ICnglish newspapers is 121,184 reams, some of which paper 

is of an enormous size ; and thousands of persons are 

in producing these daily and weekly publications. 
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There is nothing insignificant, nothing which may not be 
for some good purpose; and though we are not 
always able to perceive its utility, we are not justified in 
concluding, on that account, that it is utterly worthless. 

W e may often our time profitably, even when 

not engaged in manual labour, or in any powerful exertion 
of the intellect. 

diligence and perseverance, aud you cannot fail of 


To Find — To Meet ivlth. 

In finding^ we act ; in meeting with, some? 
person or tiling^ acts upon us. Wliat we find, 
we go towards either by cliance or intentionally. 
What we meet with presents itself to us unsotight 
for. In looking for a (quotation in some poet we 
may not he able to find it, but may meet with 
one which will answer our purpose equally well. 
We find what we searcli for ; we meet with what 
we do not expect to see. 

EXERCISE. 

i We many things worthy of observation.^ 

^ Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and yo shall 

‘ What a maje^^ty and force does one in these 

short inscriptions I Are you not amazed to see so much 
history gathered into so small a compass ? ’ 

* She disappeared, and left me dark ; I walked 

her, or for ever to deplore 

Her loss.’ 

^Herculess Pleasure and Virtue was invented by 

Prodicus, who lived before Socrates.’ 

is agreeable to compare the face of a great man wuh 
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the character, and try if we can in his looks and 

features, either the haughty, cruel, or merciful temper.’ 

‘ He was afraid of being insulted with Greek, for which 

reason he desired a friend to him a clergyman 

rather of plain sense than much learning.’ 

I have lost my book, and can it nowhere. 

The other da}'’, looking carelessly through the leaves of 

the work, I two or three passages which struck 

me as being so sensibly conceived, and so forcibly expressed, 
that I determined to peruse the book. 


To Found — To Ground. 

To found is used actively ; to ground pas 
sively. A chari^e is founded ; a belief is grounded. 
We should not accuse without a foundation, nor 
suspect without good grounds for suspicion. We 
slioidd have a foundation for our actions, and 
grounds for our thoughts and feelings. The 
grounds for suspicion may lead us to suspect, 
and suspicion itself may be the foundation of a 
charge. 

EXEKCISE. 

‘ I know there are persons who look upon these wonders 
of art (in ancient history) as fabulous; out I cannot find 
any for such a suspicion.’ 

‘ The only sure principles we can lay down for regulating 
our conduct must oe on the Christian religion.’ 

‘ The solemn usage of praying for the dead can be 

only on th^ belief that there exists a middle state of purifi- 
cation and suflering through which souls pass after death, 
and from which the prayers of the faithful may aid in de- 
livering them.’ 

‘ A right to the use of the creatures is originally 

iu the right a man has to subsist.’ 
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^ It may serve us to conjectures more approacliiiig 

to the truth than we havt5 hitherto mot with.’ 

• WiKclom Iier laws upon an infallible rule of 

comparison.’ 

Mf it be natural, oiig'ht we not to conclude that there is 

some and reason for these fears, and that nature has 

not planted them in us to no purpose?’ 

‘Power on cojitract can descend only to him who 

has a right by that contract.' 


1\> Fumhh — To Supply, 

1 fiirriisli, that you may us<‘ ; 1 supply, that 
you may not want. What is wantiug to mak(^ a 
Uiirig* compdote must })e s^fvpplied : what is re- 
quired for occasional ii.se is furoisIieiL Our 
wants Mr(i supplie<l ; our comforts are furnished. 
The poor are sii])pli(jd witli Idaukets and coals 
during tln^, wiiit-er ; the rich man's tahlc. is fuv- 
nislied with ilelicacies. What is hirnisljod we 
keep ])y us lor u.se ; wlint is su|jplied we use 
immediately. Heni*e a house is furnished with 
tables and chairs; a larder is supplied with meat 
and vegetables. 

The demand for cotton goods was so great, that tlie 
manufacturers could uot the dealers fast enough. 

The ships wore well fitted out, being with all 

the necessary nautical instruments, and amply with 

provisions. 

The shelves of his library are with a collection of 

rare books. 


M 
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London is with vep^otahles chiefly from the mar- 

Vet-gardens in the neighbourhood of llaminersmith find 
Fulham. 

Youth Is the season for the mind witi) sound prin- 

ciples. 

What he wanted in ability was by unremitting 

assiduity. 

The eiicroaclimenta of Philip of Macedon Demos- 

thenes with the subject-matter of some of his most cele- 
brated orations. 

Having obtairji'd (mfraiice l(^ tbe prison, he his 

friend with the means of eaca])ing. 

The unfortunate crew having lost everything they pos- 
sessed, were with clothes, and witli money 

to enable them to reach their homes. 


To Invent — To Discover . 

To invent It as an active ; to discover^ a passive 
meaning. When things are combined in such a 
way as to produce an effect never before known, 
the author of such a combination invents. That 
which always existed, but was never known, is 
discovered when it becomes known. Thus, the 
expansive power of steam was discovered, and 
the steam engine was invented. America was 
discovered — not invented, because, though that 
continent was unknown to the inhabita-iits of 
Europe before the year 1493, we may presume 
that it liad existed from the beginning of time. 
Printing was invented — not discovered, because 
it was the effect produced by the combination of 
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muial type, ink, paper, (See. Newton discovered 
the law of gravitation. Galileo invented the 
telescope. 


There has Ih? on lately hy M, Menus, in the Convent 

of SantaG^aura, on Mount Athos, a inaniiNcript containing 
one hundred and twenty-one Creek fahlos of Ikibriiis. 

ddiere appear to he roasonahle grounds for the belief that 
what are jobtly regarded in Europe as two of the most im- 
portant of modern times, viz. : the art of printing, 

and tlie eomposition of gunpowder, had their first origin in 
(Tiina. 

The of tlie of gunpowder is involved in ob- 

scurity. It bus been said that it was used in China as early 
as A. j). 85. It has also been stated, that about 
Bertbold Schwartz, a monk, the mode of manu- 

facturing it. 

The Chinese had the attractive power of the load- 

stone from remote antiquity ; hut its propfu'ty of conimuni- 
cafciiig polarity to iron is for the tirst time noticed in a 
(^hines^^ dictionary, finished a. i). 121. 


To Keep — To Retain, 

To keep is an active, to retain is a passive 
term. We keep, by oiir own p>ower ; we retain, 
tlirougli want of power or want of exertion in others. 
Wbat we have power to prevent others taking 
from ns, wo keep ; what others do not choose, or 
cannot manage to take from us, we retain. We 
keep money in trust for others. We retain onr 
autliority over others. Men sometimes retain 
their faculties to a great age. 
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EXERCISE. 

In spite of the most strenuous efforts of the opposite part y, 

the new member such influence in the county, that 

at the next election he was returned to Parliament by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Tlie prince was a man of most extravagant habits ; he 

a niun (irons stud of horst's, a pack of hounds, and 

an expensive establishment ; ho gave splendid entertain- 
ments, and open house for all his friends. 

Those who themselves clear of bad company will 

be less likely to acquire bad habits, and may their 

innocence. 

In Scotland, many people live to a great age ; and are not 

only active and ch(‘erfiii, but all their faculties to 

the last. 

'I'he unfortunate prisoner, when led to the place of exe- 

(‘ution, betray(id no weakness or fear of death, but iiig 

his tirniness to the last, laid his head iip(»n the block with 
the most dignified (iomjiosuve. 

We have a right to what belongs to us, but no 

arguments can justify our ing the property of 

another. 


To Lay — To Lie, 

The confusion in the use of these verbs has 
arisen from the fact, tliatthe present tense pf the 
first verb is spelled and pronounced exactly in 
the same way as the past tense of the second ; 
the parts of both verbs are as follows : — 

Tres. Past. Part. 

Lay laid laid 

^ Lie lay lain 

To lay is a transitive verb, and means to place 
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down , to lie is an intransitive verb, and means to 
place ends self down. 

f Lay down the book -- riace the book down 

1 •{ 1 down the book ^ T placed the book down 

[ The book was laid dowii ^ iTie book was placed down 

[ Liv down — l^lace yoiirself down 

2 4 1 lay down -= I placed myself down 

[l had lain down = 1 had placed myself down 

EXERCISn. 

‘ As a man should always be upon his <ruard against the 
vices to which ho is most exposed, so we should take a more 

than ordinary care not to at the mercy of the 

-weather in our tiioral conduct.’ 

‘ Europe then uiid(*r a doe]) lethargy, and was 

no otherwise to be rescued but by one that would cry 
mightily.’ 

‘ It was a sandy soil, and the w’aj' had been full of dust ; 
but an hour or two before, a refresiiijig, fragrant shower of 
rain had -■ • the dust.’ 

lie had not down a quarter of an hour, before the 

bell rang for dinner, 

‘ Homer is like his Jupiter in his terrors, shaking Olym- 
pus ; Virgil, like the same power in his benevolence, coun- 
selling with the gods, ing plans for em])ires.’ 

‘ lie intends to in a store of wood and coals for 

the winter.’ 

‘ Ants bite olf all the buds before they it up, and 

therefore the corn that has in their nc^sts will pro- 

duce nothing.’ 


To Persevere — To Persist. 

To persevere has to do with the action ; to 
persist^ with the spirit or will that prompts it. 
We persevere in doing ; we persist in fhinking. 
We persevere in study ; we persist in an opinion. 
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iiy persisting, we remain unclianged — that is, we 
lose nothing of our slate ; hj persevering, we 
attain our end. Men persist in belief, error, con- 
ceit, &c. ; they persevere in kindness, virtue, &c. — 
that is, in kind and virtuous actions. To persist 
is more frequently used in a bad sense ; to perse- 
vere has generally a favourable acceptation. 

EXERCISE. 

If you are determined to in your error, you must 

abide by the consequences ; and you will find, perhaps when 
too late, that you are farther than over from the accomplish- 
ment of your design. 

Those who in doing well, will, in tlie end, be 

rewarded. 

Having resolved to finish his task by tlie end of the 
second week, he in writing a portion of it every day. 

Though repeatedly cross-questioned by tlie whole bench, 

tlio witness in the same story, and his evidence being 

afterwards corroborated by that of another witness, all the 
assertions he liad made were proved to be true. 

No arguments could induce him to alter his seutiineiits ; 

he ill maintaining the same opinions which he has 

always entertained on this subject. 

There are many who make good resolutions, but few who 
in them. 

To err is human, but to — — — in error is diabolical. 

< If we in studying to do our duty towards God 

and man, we shall meet with the esteem, love, and couti- 
dence of those who are around us.’ 

* A spoiled child in his follies, from perversity of 

humour.’ 


To Teach — To Learn. 

It is to be remarked, that in many European 
languages tbo same word is used for to teacli and 
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to learn. In Shakspere* and Spenser f the 
verb to learn frequently occurs in tlie sense of to 
teach. This sense is now obsolete. To learu^ is 
to receives and to teach is to ^ive, instruction. If<^ 
who is taught, learns, not he who teaches. 


nXKRCISE. 

^ lu imitation of sounds, that man sliould bo the toachor 
is no part of the matter ; for birds will one of an- 

other.’ 

^ 1 am too sudden bold ; 

"po teacher ill bc'seeinetli me.’ 

‘ Dissfuitiiig- ers are under no inca])aciiy of accM'pt- 

ing’ civil and miUtary employments.’ 

‘Nor can a er work so cheaply as a skilful, prac- 

tised artist.’ 

‘If some men wicked things, it must be that 

others should practise them.’ 

Locke, in his ‘ 'fhoughts conctniin<‘- I'ldm-ation,’ says that 

‘ pupils should every rule by tbi' practical application 

of it, and not by tedious illustrated ])recep(,8, which cannot 
make half tiie impression.’ 

‘ If there are sevf'ral children, tliere i.s no hettfU' way of 

fixing things in the memory than wdien one has 

something' to make him it to the others, w’hich the 

distinction attending the act will ahvnvs cause him to be 
eager to do.’ 

‘ Let a pupil understand everything that it is designed to 

him. If he cannot understand a thing tliis year, 

it was not designed by bis (creator that lie should 

it this year.’ 


* ‘ Hast thou not learned me how 
To make pertuiues ? ’ 

+ ‘He would leimi 

The lion stoop to him in lowly wise, 
A lesson hard.’ 
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To Trust — To Credit 

Both these words signify io put faith in. W« 
trust what is to liappen ; we wliat has Imp- 
pened. V\\> give credit to good news, and we 
trust it will not prove ialse. Wo give a man 
credit for his good intentions; we trust lie will 
turn out as we liav(‘ reason to expect. Trust looks 
forward; credit looks back. Wlunj wo trust our 
property to others, w(‘. give them (‘redit for their 
honesty. 


KXEKCISE. 

They thought hia character waa not well enough eatab- 

lished to justiiy Ida being to execute ao important 

an enterprise ; and he was conaeqncutly withdrawn from 
the command. 

He lias deceived me so ofien, tliat 1 can no longer pul 

the least in his promises, nor }^ive any to his 

statements. 

'fo the surprise of all present, the youthtul lecturer dis- 
]dayed a profound knowledge of his subject, and an extent 
of reading hardly to be in one so young and inex- 

perienced. 

Though it w«‘ars some appearance of likelihood, we attach 

but little to 11)0 report ; and we tliat affairs 

will not turn out so bad as they have been repre.sented. 

I have placed the whole affair in his hands, ing to 

his talents and ingenuity to bring it to a happy conclusion. 

The account differs so widely from that previously re- 
ceived, and is so irreconcilable with known facts, that it is 
not worthy of tlie least . 

We can put no in a liar, nor gjive any to 

his tales. 
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To Waver — To Fluctuate. 

To waver has an active signiiicatioii. When 
we waverj we are undecided as to what we shall 
iio, '.riie inejLJiing of to jhicAuate is passive. In 
fluctuating, we are acted upon. Our state of 
mind, or passion, is affected when we fluctuate. 
We waver in action, we fluctuate in passion. He 
who cannot make up his mind as to wlietlier he 
sJjall or sliall not act in a certain way, wavers. 
He who is alternately affected by conflicting 
passions or feelings, fluctuates. 

KXKKCISE. 

^ So iDgeuious itA the limiuiu heart iu deceiviug itself, as 
well as others, tliiit it is })robal>]e iioitlier Croiriwell himself, 
lior those making simihir pretensions to distinguished piety, 
could exactly have fixed the point at which their enthusiasm 
terminated, and their hypocrisy commenced ; or rather, it 

was a point not fixed in itself, but ing with the state 

of health, of good or bad fortune, of high or low spirits, 
affecting the individual at the jandodd 

‘ As the greatest part of my estate has been hitherto of 
an unsteady and volatile nature, either tossed uptm seas, or 

■ ing in funds, it is now fixed and settled in substantial 

acres and tenements.’ 

‘ Let a man, without trepidation or ing, proceed 

in discharging his duty.’ 

• The tempter, but witli show of zeal and love 
To man, and indignation at bis wrong, 

New parts puts on, and as to passion moved, 

disturbed.^ 

* Thou almost mak’st me in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That souls of animals infuse themselvt^s 
Into the trunks of meu,’ 
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Authentic — Genuine. 

The tenia autheniic^ as an active quality, in 
applied to liistorical doeiiuients, memoirs, news, 
&c., which are considered j^ood autliority, and 
worthy of belief, as regards the subj(3cts of which 
they treat. Genuine is a, passive word. A docu- 
ment is correctly said to be genuine when it iti 
what it professes to be, but it is not always, for 
that reason, authentic. Grcnuine has to do with 
the connection between a work and its reputed 
author. Authentic regards its character, as de- 
serving of consideration as a standard work. Sir 
Walter Scott’s VLife of Napoleon Bonaparte ’ is 
not considered authentic, (lhatterton’s ‘ Eowley's 
Poems ’ were discovered to be not getiuine. 


EXKECISE. 

The question of the of Ossiaii’s poems has l)eeii 

long set at rest. 

The mo.st acconnl of ihis transaction may ho 

fouiKl in ‘ Sonniits Tmvols in Egypl.’ 

His niomory was so Avonderful, that Ihcro was scarcely a 
(Ireek or Eoiiian author of Avhose Avorks he could not de- 
scribe all the manuscripts, and inform you of tlieir 

exact Avorth, as throwing any light on the history of their 
times. 

The character of this extraordinary scholar was made up 

of the most simplicity, accompanied with the 

(quickest sagacity and the deepest penetration. 

We have reasonable grounds to doubt the - ol* the 

account concorriing the discovery of Richard the First by 
bis favourite niinsti'el, Bioudel. 
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Tt WHS Niel)iilir’y opinioTi llial several of the books said 
to have been vvrilien by Julius (besai- are not . 

‘ We are surprised to liiid versios of so modern a cast m 
the following'- at such an early period ; which in this saga- 
cious ago we should judge to bo a forgery, was not their 

ness ated, and llieir antiquity confirmed, by 

the venerablo types of Caxtoii.’ 


c/;u(il — RmL 

Actual qualities what is done, and refers t-o a 
previous act : 7'eal refers to what simply exists as 
an object of thouo^ht. The former is active, the 
latter passive in meaning'. When we speak of the 
actiial condition of a ('.ountry, we signify the 
condition into which it has been brought ]>y 
previous acts : when we ‘-px'ak of its real condition, 
we mean tlie state in which it exists as an object 
of contemplation. Acbiial is op>posed to supp) 0 “ 
sititious ; real is op])osed to imaginary, feigned, or 
artificial. An actual fact, a real sentiment. 


KxnneiNE. 

‘ When 1 place an imaginary name at tiie head of a cha- 
racter, 1 examine every letter of it, tliat it may not bear 

any resemblance to one that is 

* In this sluinhry agitation, besides lier walking and other 

performances, what, at any time, liave you heard 

her say P ’ 

^ For he tliat but conceives a crime in thought 

Contracts the danger of an iault 

Then what must he. expect that si ill proceerts 
To finish sin, and Avork up thoughts to deeds P 
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^We do but describe an iiiiaj^inary world, that is but 
bttJe akin to the one.’ 

‘ The very notion of any duration bein^ past implies that 
»t was once present ; for the idea of being once present is 
ly included in the idea of its being past.’ 

‘ Imaginary distempers are attended with and 

unfeigned sufferings.’ * 

^ All men acknowledge themselves able and sufhcieiit to 
do many things which ly the}' never do.’ 

* These orators influom'e the people, whose auger is 
ly but a. short fit of madness.’ 


ui 'wkward — Ghiw sy. 

Awkward has «*in active^, clumsy a passive 
meaning. An awkward man wants grace of 
action ; a cluins}^ man wants grace of shape. 
Awkward is ojiposcd to adroit : clumsy is opposed 
to elegant. We do not/ discover awkwardness 
])efore something is done; clumsiness is seen in 
the very app<'aranc(^ of a thing or person. A 
clumsy man may have an awkward gait. We 
speak of an awkward manner, and a clumsy ap- 
pearance. An awkward man is not always clumsy ; 
for many persons of elegant figure and appearance 
are anything but adroit in their actions. In the 
expression ‘ an awkward excuse,’ we regard the 
maker of it ; the phrase ‘ clumsy excuse’ points 
to the natiii'o ot the excuse when made. 

EXERCISE. 

‘ 1 hardly know anything so difficult to attain, or »o 
necessary to possess, us perfect good breeding; which if 
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equally iiicoiisiisicnfc with a still' loriiiality, an impertinent 
tbrwiirdness, and an bashl’ulness/ 

^ All the operations of the Grtjeks in sailing* were 

and uiifrkilful.’ 

Tliifi is, after all, ])ut a. contrivance, and 1 feni 

will nor. ansv.or the purpo.se for whi('b it is intended. 

^ Their own language is worthy llieir care ; {ind they are 

judged of by their handsome or way of expre.ssing 

themselve,s in it.’ 

‘ Montaigne had many — imitators, who, under the 

notion of writing with the tire ami freedom of this lively 
old Gascon, have fallen into confused riiapsodiea and un- 
interesting egotisms.’ 

All tlie wc>rk he wa.s set to was so ly df)ne, that 

it was soon found m'ces.'iarv to discharge liim from the 
oflice. 


Apt — Fit 

Apt lias an :v'.tive sen.se ; ///. roproseiits a passive 
stat<.*. We are natnrally apt ; w<r are j-enderc^d lit. 
Those wlio are quick of appreliensioii are apt 
scholars. Tho.se wlio have studied sufficiently are 
/it to undertake cto-tain duties, (diildren arc apt 
to make mistakes. \N'(dl-seas(>iied wood is fit for 
use. Apt represents a natural 1 (aidency ; lit 
represents an acipiired power. 


KXEKCr.sE. 

' Nor holy nature waut(‘d they, to praise 
Their Maker in strains, pronounced or sung.' 

If you have a wise sentence or an phrast', con- 

mit it to your memory.’ 

.* Men are to think well of themselves, and of 

their nation, their courage, and strength.’ 

‘ It is a wrong use of my understanding to make it the 
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rule and measure of another man’s; a use v/hich it is 
neitlun* for, nor capable of. 

‘ Men of valour to go out for war and battle.’ 

‘Even those wlio are n(iar the court are to deduce 

wrong* consequences, by reasoning upon the motives of 
actions.’ 

llie poor man had become so weak and emaciated by his 

long illness, that ho was no longer to work, and 

was wlutlJy unable to maintain his family. 

^Tle lends him vain (Toliah’s sacred sword, 

The est help just fortune could afford. 

t words can strilvc ; and yet in them we see 

Faint images of what wo here enjoy.’ 

‘ One who has not these lights is a stranger to what he 
reads, and is to put a wrong interpretation upon it,’ 


Gontented — Satisfied. 

Contented refers to the state iu wliicdi we have 
brought our mind by our own determination ; it 
represents the result of our own act. Satisfied 
qualifies that state of mind wliiclj is the conse- 
quence of some external action, (h)ntentment 
comes from within ; satisfaction proceeds from 
without. AVe are the authors of our own content- 
ment ; others cause our satisfaction. When we 
restrain our desires, we are contented ; when our 
desires are gratified, we are satisfied. There is 
merit in contentment, since it argues considerable 
power of mind. The poor are often contented : 
the avaricious are never satisfied. 
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EXEROISE. 

No mail ftlioiiUi Ik* witli that lie bnrelv 

ioes well, ]>ut lie fllioubl pio’lorm everyth in in the best 
manner ho is able.’ 

^It is necessary to an easy and liappy life, to possess onr 

minds in such a manner as (o he well with our owm 

reflections.’ 

‘ IV) distant lands Vertnmnus never roves, 

Like you, wifh his native groves.’ 

The poorest man may he ; hut the most enormous 

wealth and most, Miccessful ambition have seldom produced 

‘T asK you wdudlier a gentleman who has seen a little 
)f the wnnld, and oliserved liow men live elsewliere, can 

ly sit down in a cold, damp) habitation, in the midst 

of a bleak country, inhabited by thieves and beggars ? ’ 

^ As T hav(5 been disappointed myself, it will ])e very bard 

if I have not, the of seeing other ])eo])]e succeed 

better.’ 

‘ I am ; my boy has done bis duty.’ 

^ ITe expressed himseli’ perfectly with Id'-* task.’ 


Efficaeioiis ~ ■ EJfectuaL 

That which possesses a large share of power to 
bring about au effect is qualihed as effi-caclous , 
that wliich has already produced au elfect is 
([ualitiod as affeduxiL A remedy is efficacious 
which is known to possess all the pioperties re- 
quired to produce a euni ; a remedy is effectual, 
which we know, from experience, has already 
effected cures. Sevtudty may he efficacicais, even 
wheuuot practised; it is also found to have been 
effectual, i.e. has produced the desired effect. 
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* who labours to lessen the dignity' of hiinuin iialure 

destroys many motives for practising worthy actions ’ 

^ Sometimes the sight of the altar, and decent prepara- 
tions fordevotioiij may compose and recover the waindering 

mind m o'e ly than a sermon.’ 

‘ Nothing so ly deadens the taste of the sublime, as 

that wliich is light and radiant.’ 

These disturbances af length rose to such an alarming 

height, that it wuis found necessary to adopt some 

means of quelling tliem ; and accordingly, a large body of 
soldiers wuis marclied into the immediate neighbourhood of 
the riots, which hept the rebels in awe, and soon re-estab- 
lished order througliout the country. 

On this occasion, the government displayed a severity 

which was w^ell hnowm to b(‘ in such cases. The 

result justilied tbeii* view^«, for these seviu’e measures 

— ly prevented a rc}>etition of the like offences. 

Kindness united with iirimiess is ji more means 

of securing obedience than indiscriminate harshness and 
severity. 


\Miat actiuilly does produce aii effeet is efficient^ 
what has power to produce an effect is effective. 
All efficient Ibrcti is one now engagc'd in action : 
an effective force is one which, when put in action, 
is capable of bringing about a certain effeef/. We 
judge of what is efficient from its acts : we judge 
of what is effective from its apjpearance. An 
(effective body of police is one which, judging from 
its force, numbers, and other external circum- 
stances, has the power to prevent crime, and 
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Dreserve order. An effiriont body (d’ police is one 
by whose daily efforts crinn^ is prevented and 
property r(mdert‘d secure. 

KXERClblO. 

* 1 should suspend iny con ^rat illations on the new liberties 
of France, until T was informed how it had been eombineil 
with government, with tlie discipline of the armies, and the 
collection of an revenue.’ 

‘ No searcher has yet found the cause of sleep.’ 

‘ Nor do they speak prop(n*ly wlio sriy that time consumes 

nil things, for time is not , nor are bodies destroyed 

hy itd 

‘The magnetic, lliiid may be an cause in oceasioii- 

ing the inclination of th(5 cai Ill’s axis; y(‘t no arialion oi 
this dip lias been ('ver (»bser\ed.’ 

‘He has applied himself with siieli diligence to the 
business of the otlice, that lie is now lieconn^ om^ of tlie 
most members of the government.' 

‘ There is nothing in words and .styles but suitableness 
that makes them 

Creosote is now bnown as an remedy in manv 

diseases. 


Exprrt — Kxfmr'i en eed. 

Ejipert has to do with the hand; expc'i'lenced^ 
with the head. Expert men nre tried in action ; 
experienced men are tried in counsel. The expiert 
have continual practice ; the experienced hav<‘ 
had much practice, and have acquired mncli 
knowledg’e. Young pieisons may be expert, but 
they can never be experienced. Expijriencii must 
be gained by time. The experienced form the 
design, and entrust it for execution to the expert. 
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EXERCISE. 

< men can execute, and judge of particulars, one 

by one ; but the general counsels, and the plots and mar- 
sballing of allairs, come beat from those that are learned.’ 

‘ To him Nestor tlms rejoined, 

O friend, what sorrows dost thou bring to mind ! ’ 

* The meanest sculphn' in the ydDmihau square 
Can imitate in bra.ss the nails and Iniir, 

in triiles, and a eunning fool. 

Able to express the parts, but not dispose the whole. 

‘ We mu.st perfect, as much as we can, our idea.s of the 
distinct species ; or learn thorn from such as are used to 
that sort of things, and .are in them.’ 

^This army, for the and \alour of the soldiers, 

was thought sullicient to have* nud the gveale.st army ol‘ 
the Turks.’ 

^ He through tile armed lile.s 

Darts his eyes,’ 

Without the faculty cT memory, no advantage could ne 
derived from tin,' most enlarged . 

‘ bharle.ss they combat every lio.stilc wind, 

Wheeling in many tracks with course melim'd, 
to moor, w]ier<^ terrors line the road,' 


Fruitful — Fertile, 

Fruitful is ail active. ; feHiJe,^ a passive term. 
Ground which requires but little culture is fertih*. 
Trees which bear much fruit are fruitful. Aptness 
for cultivation is the cause of fertility ; actual 
production is the proof of fruitfulness. In a 
moral sense, the same distinction exists. A fer- 
tile invention possesses a readiness of contrivance ; 
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a fruitful invention has numerous contrivances 
ready for use. A fertile country has the power of 
producing’ ; a fruitful country does produce. Fer- 
tility is not fiMiitfulness, but fruitfulness implies 
fertility. 


I-IXEKCISK. 

In many of tlio Woat India Islands, tho earth is so 

, and requires so little human labour, that the plants 

and herbs may be almost said to tj^row spontaneously. 

Tliti Hontliern sid«i of the. island Is very , and re- 

(piives hut Utile eulti\ation; in other parts, however, the 
soil is eoniparatively barren, and, with consideralde labour, 
hilt v(‘ry poor crops are. producinl. 

It may he said with truth that vanity is the most 

source of human unhappiness, for tlunv^ is scarcely a single 
vice to which it may not lead, unless it he cheched in early 
years. 

Our ort'hard has proved more tliis year than for 

many previous summers. The of tlu^ trees is partly 

owing’ to th(‘ natural of the soil, and partly to the 

warm sim and refn^diing showinvs which have been so pre- 
valent (luring the whole of the season. 

In the year 1811, the of the vine, both in France 

and hUu'inariy, was reniarkahle. For many years after, the 
wines of that year’s growth were in great request in both 
those countries, and to this day they are tabled of with 
piide by the old viiie-dressors. 


Friemdly—- Amicable. 

Friendly is an active.; amicable is a passive 
word. The former ([ualifies persons ; the latter i.« 
applied to conditions of life, or states of being. 
Men are friendly ; an intercourbe is amicable 
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We discover persons to be friendly by their actious. 
The state in which persons live may be amicable. 
Those who entertain a friendly feeling towards 
each other live amicably fcogether. A friendly 
visit, offer, &c. ; an amicable arrangement, ac- 
commodation, &c. 


EXKllCISK. 

^ AVhat first prescuts itself to be recommended is a dis- 
position averse from offence, and desirous of ciiltivatiu*^ 
iiarmony, aiitl intercoJirae in society.’ 

^ Who slake his thirst ; who spread the board, 

dV) p:ivo tlie famish’d Belisarins food ? ’ 

^ As I acknowledged this, I felt a suffusion of a finer kind 

upon my c.heek — more warm and to man than what 

Burgundy (at least of two livres a bottle, which was such 
as I had been drinking) could have produced.’ 

^ ’Phey gave them thanks, desiring them to be still 

unto them.’ 

‘ In Holland itself, where it is pretended that the variety 

of sects live so ly together, it is notorious how a 

turbulent party, joining with the Arminians, did attempt 
to destroy tlie republic.’ 

‘Nations, grown as the flocks and herds, shall 

depute their monarchs to meet at a festival of the world 
for commemorating the jubilee of a fifty years’ ]>ence/ 

‘ Thou to mankind 

He good and still, and oft return.’ 


Healthy — Wholesom,e, 

That is healthy which actively promotes or 
increases our bodily strength ; that is wholesovie 
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wliioh does no liarm to oiir physical constitution, 
but possesses the passive quality of liealtli. Pure 
air, exercise, occupations, &c., are healthy; plain 
food, diet, &c., are wholesonu^ The internal 
functions of the body are disorganised by un- 
wholesome food : the j)hysicai powers are improved 
by healthy air and regular exercise. In like 
manner, abstractly, a wholesome d( Katrine is a 
preservative to our morality; a healthy tone of 
mind tends to the improvement of our faculties. 
What is healthy acts upon us ; what is wholesome, 
we act upon. 


EXERCISE. 

The severity of tlu; labour and the iiu- state ot 

the atmosphere in whicli they wurh, <)j)erale most iiijuricudy 
on the physical constitution of this class of thi^ population. 

All sour fruits, strong wines, and ardent Rjdrits, are uni- 
versally coTidemn(Mi as un food for children. 

The situation of the house, and the order and 

regularity with which the establishment is conducted, have 
greatly contributed to raise its reputation. 

Plain, food, pure air, and regular exorcists, will 

not only strengthen tho bodily powers, but will also preserve 
the mental faculties in a state. 

A close, damp situation, accumulated matter in a Btnte of 
decomposition, and want of proper ventilation, are the 
certain elements of disease, and make rajiid inroads on the 
most constitution. 

He is a strong, man ; he rises early, w^orks hard, 

lives on fare, and enjoys refreshing sleep. 

^ So that the doctrine contained be but and edify- 

ing, a want of exactness in speaking may be overlooked.' 

‘ Gardening or husbandry, or working in wood, are fit 
and recreations for a juan of study or business.’ 
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Tmpradicahle — Imposs i hie. 

The first of these terms has an active, the second 
a passive sense. The disbinction between them 
is, that the first regards those designs which cannoi 
be accomplished by human skill or ingem lity ; 
whilst the second is applied to those things whicli 
are contrary to the existing laws of nature, or to 
common sense. Thus, nothing is impossible to 
Grod, because He is above the laws of nature. It 
is impossible for a man to be in two places at 
once.. It is impossibh^ that two and two shndd 
make more or loss than fo\ir. The design of 
cutting a canal across the Isthmus of Darien may 
have been hitherto impracticahle^ but it is not 
impossible that it may, one day, be carried into 
execution. Again, the navigation of some rivers 
may be impracticable, but it is not impossible 
that improvements in science may so far overcome 
natural obstacles as to render it practicable. 

EXERCISE. 

It is to comprehend the nature of (lod. 

We were obliged to abandon the plan, as it was found to 

When you say that two straight lines can enclose a space, 
you asseft what is . 

It is folly to consider things hL^cause they are 

With men, this is ; but with God, all things art 

possible. 
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It 16 lluit a boy of twelve year.s should have the 

c»xpei’ieiice of a man of forty. 

‘To pi’i'ach up the necessity of that which our experience 

tells us is , were to atiVif,dit mankind with a terrible 

prospect/ 


Intolerable— Insufferable, 

Irhtoho'ahle is an active ([uality ; insufferahlf: 
has a }>;issive meaiiinii;. The former qualifies that 
which our mind or Ixxly has not power to fight 
against ; the latter, that wliich our moral or 
physical constitution will not allow us to endure. 
The same distinction holds good Ixjtween the 
verbs to suffer and to tolerat<\ (Jold, heat, pain, 
thirst, &c., are insufforahle ; pride, vaaiity, rude- 
ness, &e., are intoleralde. In suffering, we are 
acted upon ; in toieratang, wo act. 


In the last eng-apftinK'ut, be rccc-ivcd a, aabrc-wouml in 

his left shoulder, which put him to such pain, that 

he fainted, and avhs carri(id oif tin* Held by wouie of his 
comrades. 

The overseer bidiaved with such harf^huesa and 

arrogance, that uoi. a man in tlie i ^tablishment would serve 
under him ; and all the woi'kinen signed a petition to the 
govenior praying for his nuuoval. 

The heat of the climate during three months is * — , 

and causes so great a mortality, that in some places the 
towns are almost deserted by the inhabitants, who seek the 
cooler and more refreshing utinosplicre of the mountains. 

She so intensely from head-ache, that she fre- 

quently lies for whole days on her bed, unable to move 07 
to make the slightest exertion. 
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It is the iJiest rational philosophy to thoee ftvilt 

tor whicli no remedy can he found. 


L i hd'jf — Probahle. 

Llkelfj is an active; ; probable^ a j»assivo, word. 
Men and tliinjys ar(‘. ]ik(dy ; tilings are probable, 
liikely refers to ilui pn^sent state of a thing witli 
respect to its future state: probable refers t.o its 
future state with rc^spect to what it now is. If we 
lake the two expn'ssious — l.‘A iikely story,’ 
and 2, ‘A probable story,* i-hc difference between 
them will b('. that a likely story is one wliif'b, 
from internal evidence an<l present apipearance, 
carries conviction of it-s truth. A pirobable story 
is one which has th('. chances its favour, hut 
which we are not so readily inclined to believe as 
the oilier. What is likely is always juobable : 
V>ut what, is jirobahle is not always likcdy. Like- 
lihood depends upon appearances ; probability, 
upon the number of (diaiices in its favour. A 
bright morning is likely to turn out a line day ; 
but it is proliable that it will be foggy, if it be 
during the month of November. We speak of a 
likely, never of a ])roba.ble person. 

It IB very that 1 shall be obliged, in the course of 

next month, to make a journey to the Highlands. 
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The - eiluct of iiiy doljiv in tlie country will bo the 

neglect o^ iny affairs in town, and pcrha])S tlic loss of niiicli 
buftin OHS. 

From the present appearance of alfairs, 1 hIjouW tliink 
sucli a c<(ncliision very . 

Ti, iH tliat my cousin Avill arrive in l^hig’land to- 

wards tJj** end oFnexl month. 

It is that if Na])oleon Inid conquered the Enfj;-lish, 

he would have succeeded in establishing^ a universal mon- 
archy in P]urope. 

‘ It se(‘ms that he was in hopes of bein^ busy and 

camspicuoiis.’ 

The w(^ath('r is now st'Uled, and 1 think it very 

that we shall have a tiin» dav for our excursion. 

^ That is accounted Avhich has hotter arf^umeiits 

producible for it, llian (‘an he brouylit against it.’ 


Lorrlif - y\ rnf((J)le, 

Lovoijl is aclivo in its si^anficatioii, and meariB 
inspiring’ love ; (tmiahh’. Jnis a passive sense, and 
sijynifies fleserving of love. The* outward appear- 
ance is lovely : disposition and character are 

amiable. Beauty of fn'in, sliape, colour, &c., are 
lovely; the kind, gentle, tender, and affectionat(^ 
are amiable. We speak of an amiable wif(' or 
daughter ; and of a lovely evening, flower, sunset^ 
&c. Amiable is never applied to tilings, and 
lovely never to moral (jualities. We can neither 
say an |imiable flower, iior a lovely temper, 

EXERCISE. 

Tbougb of fill excellent temper, and moat dispo- 

sition, be could be very strict and even severe when the 
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occasion roquircf], and inaunged all the allaira of the insii' 
tution with tin' u(niost prudniicc and discrimination. 

On amving at liemagen, wo looh post-horecB to Ahr- 

weiler, and, travelling tltrough liio valley of the 

Aiir, ar^i^'cd in ahoiit Iavo hours at Allcnahr, about twenty 
miles I’rom Iho Itliine. 

We had sean^ely heen seated Tne minutes, when tlie. door 

opened, and in walked a litthi girl, aj^partmily about 

hvt‘ years old. 

Idle do('r was ojicned by a young woman of most 

appearance, who asked us, in ihe kindest tone, to walk in 
and take some refroslimeut after onr long journey. 

Tie is just tbe proper person to mediate betwe(m the 

parlies; for Ids tenijicr, inflexible justice, and the 

esteem in which they both liold inm, make it very likely 
that he will succfa'd in reconciling them to (>a(‘h other. 

‘More fresh and than 1]i(;re.st 

That in llic meadows grew.’ 

* Sweet vVuhurii, village of the, plain.’ 

* Hilly has a. very beautil'ul gradation of tlunights to show 
how virtue is.’ 


M all c I ous — Mai i(jn( ini. 

Malicious implies ;m nciive; malignant^ a 
passive or dormant feeling^. Malicious is actively 
exerting malice ; inaligtiant is possessing innlice. 
A malicious feeling is one whicli does hnrm to 
Gi bers ; a malignant disposition is one wbieh may 
be easily excited to do in jury. 'Idlings are seldom 
qualified as malicious, tbougb often malignant ; 
as a malignant fever, disease, influence, climate, 
&c. 

EXERCISE. 


The disposition of the minister wuis so against me, 

that he left nothing untried to compass my ruin. Unhajv 
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])ily for me, an occasion soon lu-esenied itself. 1 was tra- 
fiuced to the hiii", thrown into prison, and all my honours 
and estntos conh'rred on another. 

I was now in a deplorable conditicm ; iny Avife lay ill of 
a fever, iny two sous were too young to do any- 

thing for theinsolves, and 1 bad not a fartliing in the world 
to procure them the coniinonesl TiO(H‘SHarieH of life. 

Tile Uiihoalthy state of many clima.lcs is cansed hy the 

Yapours wbicli rise from extensive tracts of land 

eoAmr(3d witli stagnant water. hVver, ague, and rlieuma- 
tism aie thus (mgendered to a, fearful extcmt. 

It required all his vigilance and caution to kciqi clear of 

the intiigiics of his foe, who tliwarttal all his plans, 

and in many cases snecessfully interfered with liis designs 
for the public impro\emeiit. 

Go not near him; his infliumce is most , and it 

Avill alleet not yourself only, but also your fritmds, 

‘ Greatness, the earnest of fate 

]A)r future woe, Ava.s never meant, n good.’ 

‘ Still horror reigns, a dreary tAviiight round 
Of struggling night and day mixed.’ 


Mercanfile - OontmerciaL 

Mercaidile is used iu an active sense; it 
qualifies those wlio buy and S(dl cominoditieg. 
CoinmiGrchal is piassivo in its acceptation ; it has 
reference to the stat e of thing.s or persons. Mer- 
cantile people are such as are actually engag^ed 
in business ; coininej'cial people are those who 
understand the tlieory and practice of commerce. 
Tile English are a commercial people ; the 
majority of the inhaldtanis of Loudon are mer- 
cantile men. 
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EXEUCISK. 

‘ Of tb<! i aleiits of lloiiaparto^ I can 1 )h niipposed 

Do know hilt littli; ; but, broil in camps, it cannot be sup- 
posed tlnit bis knowledge can be very great.’ 

‘ Snell is the liajipiness, tlio liopo of wbicli seduced me 

from the duties and pleasures of a — life.’ 

‘ddiougli this was one of the first transactions 

of my life, yet I had no doubt of acquitting myself with 
reputation.’ 

‘ We usually find that a certain apathy to amusement, 
perfectly distinct from mere graAUty of disposition, is the 

characteristic of nations.’ 

‘ d’ho world is very frequently }uit into confusion 

by the bankrujitcy of mei’cdiants.’ 

^ It was the morning of Diomed’s banquet, and Diomed 
himscdl‘, tliougli h(^ greatly atfected tlie gentleman and the 

scholar, retained onongli of his ex])erienco to know 

til at a master’s eye makes a ready siUTant,’ 

‘ One circumstance ])roventod intercourse with 

nations from ceasing altogether.’ 

^ Let him travel, and fulfil the duties of the military or 

life ; let jirosperous or adverse fortune call him to 

the most distant parts ol‘ tlie glolie, still let him carry on 
his knowledge, and tlie improvement of his soul.’ 


OvAng — Due. 

That iri owlmj wliicdi is to be referred to an 
origin or source ; that is due whiidi ought to be 
paid as a debt. Justice is due to all meu. It 
was owing to this difliculty that the plan did not 
succeed. In the first of these examples, justice 
is qualitied as due — i. e. to be paid as a natural 
right. In the second, the difficulty is mentioned 
as the origin or cause of the plan not succeeding* 
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In such sentences as ‘The money is owing,’ 
‘ It was due to the ignorance of the scholars,’ &c., 
both words are, uudouhtedly, misapplied. 


KXEROISE. 

^ There is from the judge to llie advocate some 

commendation, w])0]*e causes are well handled and fairly 

pleaded. There is likewise^ to the public a cavil 

reprehension of advocateM, where there .‘ippears cunning, 
gross neglect, or slight information.’ 

‘There is a respect to manlsind whicli should 

inclim* even the wisest of men to follow innoetmt cnstoma.’ 

‘ 'riiis was i<) an indilferenee to tho pleasures of 

life, and .’m aversion to llui pomps of it.' 

‘ The custom of ])articiilar im})eachments was not limited, 
any more than that of striiggl(‘s btdween Jiobles and com- 
mons j the ruin of (Ireece was - - to tlui fonmu', jis tliat 

of Rome was to the latter.’ 

Whatever is to yon sluill CiTtainly Ix' paid. 

‘ If wo e,stimat(‘ tilings, what in them is to nature, 

and what to labour, we shall lind in most of them ninety- 
nine liuiidredths to be on the account of labour.’ 

‘Mirth and cheerfnlm's.s au? but tlu‘ reward of an 

innoc(‘nt life.’ 


Peaceable — Peaceful. 

Peaceable denotes :in active ; 'peaceful., a passive 
quality. Peaceable refers to an inclination to 
peace ; peaceful qualities what I'etiiaius at peace, 
or is ill a state of peace. PeaceaWe is ]ia\ irig the 
desire of peace ; piiaceful is having the t[iiality of 
peace. A peaceful valley ; a peaceable disposition. 
A cottage is not peaceful which is distuVbed by 
the brawls of its inmates ; a man is not peaceable 
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who is coutiniially quarrelling with his acquaint- 


KXKKCIlSlfi. 

‘ 1 know that my dinportition already |i»’ivos me a 

very ill ligiire liero ’ 

* Still as the walks of ancient night, 

Silent as are the lamps that hum in tombs.’ 

^ Succeeding monnrchs heard the subjects' cries, 

Nor saw displeased the cottage rise.’ 

‘The balance of power was provided for, else Peisistratus 

could never luivo governed so ly, without cluuiging 

any of Solon’s laws,’ 

‘ Put how fniiii, how cold is the sensation wbicli a 

mind can receive from solitary study 1 ^ 

‘ The Kefonuatiou in England was introduced in a 
manner, by the supremo power in 1?arliament. ’ 

‘As one disarm’d, his anger all h(' lost, 

And thus with words upraised her soon.’ 

The young king, thus liiidiug himself in posses- 

pion of the throne, direc4cd his attention to the cultivation 
of those arts which embellish life and retine human nature. 

‘In this r(!tired and spot ho spent the remaining 

days of his life.’ 


Po(d I c- -~ I ^o('t i cal. 

Poetic is the active, aud poetical the passive 
term. Poetic qualifies wluit produces poetry, or 
is ail ageut in jiroducing it : thus we have poetic 
rage, poetic frenzy, &c. Poetical qualifies that 
whicli already exists as an object of our thought 
or contemplation : thus we have poetical lan- 
guage, a poelieal licence, &c. 
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EXERCISE. 

language is distiuguished tVoiii prose, by figure, 

Qjetre, and liannony. 

Those who are said to be of a Icniperament me 

generally iniicli more nervous and easily excited than 
others. 

Milton is celebrated not only for his compositions ; 

he was a beautiful prose writer, and eiieof tlie best classical 
scholars of his ag(a 

reader discovers, wilhout any ellbrt, a thousand 

beauties which not only are hidden from otlu'rs, hut which 
no ])owt)r of oxplanati<m (*an succeed in malting them com- 
preliend. 

'riioug'h young and iuexjtf vieneed in writing, he has showm 
in these works considerable harmoiis and smonthuess of 

versilleation, nor are (Imy Avanliiig in power in 

many passages. 

^ Truth of evorv kind belongs to the potd, provided it can 
hud into any kind of beauty, or ca[aibl ' of being illus- 
trated and impressed by the faculty.’ 

Piudar is eliaraelerised by his energy. Horace 

says tlnit he rushes along roa,ring a.nd foaming like a mighty 
river carrying every Ihing with it in its course. 


J.ie(isotU(fiJ<i — lldiion aJ, 

Reasonable is the active ; ratio aal^ tlie passive 
qualit y. One who exercises reason is reasonable ; 
one who pusst'sses reason is rational. Man is a 
rational animal — that is, he is endowed witli tlu' 
reasoning faculty. Keasonable men ai'e tliostt wlie 
make use of their reason. The brutes are irra- 
tional. Tliougli all men are rational, many are 
very tar tVom being reasonable. 
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EXERCiSU. 

* Human natuie is the saiwi in all creatures/ 

‘ As that which has a fitness to promote the welfare of 
iiiau, considered as a sensitive being, is styled natural good ; 
so, that which has a fitness to promote the welfare of man 

ns a , voluntary, and free agent, is styled moral 

good, and the con ti ary to it, moral evil.’ 

* The Parliament was dissolved, and gentlemen furnished 

with such forces as were held sutticient to hold in bridle 
either the malice or rage of people.’ 

‘ It is our happiness to have a — * — nature, that is 
endued with wisdom and nuison.’ 

^ ’fhe evidenc(‘. which is afforded for a future state is siif- 
ticient for a ground of conduct’ 

It is greatly to bo lamented that beings are not 

more . 

Chaucer makes Arcit(‘, vioh'ut in his love, and unjust in 
the pursuit of it j yet, when lie came to die, ho made liiin 
thinK more . 

‘ To act in direct opposition to our convictions is 

‘ When the conclusion is deductul from the unerring 
dictates of our faculties, w(^ say tlie inforeiice is - - - ■ - ' 


Sod able — Sod al. 

Those wlio art‘ in uctivc iiitercoiirse Math their 
fellow~c‘reat\ires are sodalAe\ those who are 
formed for society are sodaL Man is a social 
animal ; ))ut all men are nid; sociable. Social 
refers to the natural desire of men to congregate 
togeth(‘r, and live in society. Sociable refers to 
the pjarti cilia r inclination of some to be in con- 
tinual intercour.se wnth their frieiidfi and ac- 
quamtauces. 
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When these words qualify things (not persons), 
the same distinction of active and passive holds 
good between them. Social is that which relates 
to society. Social morality means that species 
of morality which affects men living in society. 
Sociable h that which promotes intercourse ; hence 
the word has been used substantively to designate 
a sort of cliair or carriage, which is convenient 
for familiar conversation. 


EXERCISE. 

A great portion of our happiness in this worM arises 

from the power of that intercourse by which we are 

enabled to communicate our thoughts and feelings to others, 
and receive theirs in exchange. 

Man appears to have been made a ))eing in order 

that he might help his fellow-man and assist him to pro- 
vide against those dang(*rs which his unaided power has 
not strength to resist. 

Even those who are most — — ly inclined do not like 
to he always in the midst of their friends, or in acdual inter- 
course with their fellow-creatures; for all sensible men 
must require some time for study and meditation. 

He acquired in early life such iin habits, that 

he never could overcome Ids dislike to society, where he 
always both looked and felt ill at ease. 

We met there several very clever and amiable men, and 
snent a most and delightful eveidng with them. 


Salutary — Salulmous, 

Holh these words signify improving the health. 
Salutary^ however, is more active in its effects 
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than salubrious. This latter word is used in a 
passive sense ; it signifies having the property of 
improving health. The air in the south of France 
is equally salubrious, whether we reside there or 
not. The word salutary has a more active meaning ; 
what it qualifies affects us, as it were, of its own 
accord. For this reason, salubrious is more fre- 
quently used in a proper sense, whilst salutary is 
generally us(id metaphorically. Thus we have 
salubrious air, climate, water, See , ; and a salutary 
-doctrine, inllueaice, practice, S:c. 


^ If* that I’ountain (iho heart) he once poisoned, you can 
never expect that streams will ilow from it.’ 

‘ Be that as it may, a reformation was wrought - 

the Muses were brought back from tlie rattle and the go- 
cart to lift their voices as of old; and the isle of Britain, 
east and west, north and south, broke out into one voluntary 
song.’ 

* A sense of the Divine presence exerts this 

influence of promoting temperance, and restraining the 
disorders incident to a proqierous state.’ 

His mode of life was now entirely changed ; no longer 
pent up withiJi tlie narrow streets of a crowded city, or the 
hot rooms (d* liondon gaiety, he rose betimes, enjoyed the 

- mountain air the whole day, ate temperately, and 

retired to rest at an early hour. 

InstriKdion (U* admonition is when it serves the 

purpose of strengthening good principles, and awakening 
tt sense of guilt or impropriety. 

‘ I boast no song in magic wonders rife, 

But yet, O Nature ! is there nought to prize 
Familiar in thy bosom-scenes of life ? 

And dwells in daylight truth’s skies, 

No form with which the soul may sympathise 
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Sufficient — Enough. 

Sufficient in an active quality, and l espects tlie 
necessaries of life. Enough lias a passive meanini;^ ; 
it respects self-enjoyineut. A man lias sufficient 
who lias no longer a desire. A man has enough 
who has no longer a want. Some men never 
have enough, tliougii they have much more than 
sufficient. The mt'asure of enough is tlu^ satisfying 
of our wants ; the measuiv'. of sufficient depends 
on what is t-o be done with it. We may have 
enough for ourselves, but not sufficient to provide 
for the wants of others. A man may have lived 
long enough, as far as he himself is concerned, 
without having had sufficient time to do all the 
good he could have wished. 


During the whole of the long winter, tliia poor family 

were in the greatest want ; they had oiten scarcely — 

food to preserve life, and siilfered extremely from the in- 
tense cold of the season. 

Many who have An* themselves, never think ol 

whether others are ly provided for. 

I have seen to convince me that the alfaij-s of tlie 

house are very badly managed. 

The dealer told me that twenty-nine yards of that silk 
were quite to make two dresses. 

As soon as yon have heard mnsic, we will adjourn 

to the othen* apartment. 

1 can easily procure for my (>wu wants ; but to 

nrovide for the maintenance of a large family is not 

»o easy a matter. 

o 3 
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Without money, I shall not have the means of 

proceeding on my journey, and shall be obliged to remain 
at Brussels until I procure a fresh sii]>piy. 


Sure — Certain- 

The word sure is used actively; the word oertain.^ 
passively. The former is more frequently joined 
with a verb ; the latter, with a participle. What 
is to be doiKi may be sure ; but wliat is already 
done is certain. The idiom of our language will 
not allow us to say ‘ Ke is certain to do something 
but we may say He is sun^ to do it.’ We are 
sure of wliat we are convinced will happen ; we 
are certain of what we are satisfied is true. We 
are not sure, but certain, of our existence ; we 
cannot be certain, but may be sure, of what is to 
happen. Certain has to do with our reason ; sure 
has to do with our feelings. 

^ If you find nothing new in the matter, I am 

much less will you in the style.’ 

^ Those things are among men, wliich cannot be 

denied without obstinacy and folly.’ 

^ ly, it will be owned, that a wise man, who takes 

upon him to be vigilant for the public weal, should touch 
proper things at proper times, and not prescribe for a sur- 
feit, when the distemper is a consumption.’ 

< er to prosper than prosperity 

Could have assured us.’ 

‘ U is very that a man of sound reason cannot 
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forbear closing’ with religion upon an impartial examination 
of it.’ 

^ NVl.at precise collection of simple ideas modesty or fru- 
gality stands for in ajiother’s luse, is not ly known.’ 

‘ Be silent always when you doubt your senses 

And speak, though , with s(;emiug ditli deuce,’ 

‘ The youngest in the morning are not 

That till the night their life they can secure.’ 

‘ When tht'se everlasting doors are thrown u])en, we may 

be that the ])](‘asure.s and bea.utit‘s of this }»lace will 

infinit(‘l} transcend our present hoj)es and ex})ectiitiom«< 


Thankfy I — Gvidefu /. 

Gratitude isniUuT tlie feeliT)g;,a,ii(i thaiihfvluess 
the expression of tlic leeliiig'. Wo ]n;iv ](;ok 
grateful, but wc speak our thanks. Thankfulness 
is uttert‘d ; gratitude is sometimes too deep for 
utterauce. Gratitude is on th(‘ alert, to make a 
return for kindness ; thankfulness publishes a 
kindness. Gratitude is silent, though lasting; 
thankfulness is temporary, and is the ex))res8ion 
of our gratitude. 


EXKKCISE. 

^ The young girl made me a more humble courtesy than 

a low one ; ’twas one of thoae quiet, sinkings, Avhere 

the spirit bows itself down; the body does no more than 
toll it.’ 

‘ After w(’ had saluted (^ach other with proper ceremony, 

we all bent in to tliat Being who gave us another 

day.’ 

* He scarcely would give me thanks for what I had done, 
for k'ar that might have an introduediou of reward.’ 
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' III favour, to use men with much ilihereuce is ^^ood; 

for it makes the person preferred more , and the rest 

more officious.’ 

‘ The release of pain is the excess of transport. Witli 

wiiat we feel the first return (»f health — the first 

huddiii}.;* fortli of th(‘ new spriu** tliat Iniix dawiK'd within 
ns ! ’ 

‘ A mind 

P»y owinfx, owes not, hut still 'jiays ; at once 
Indebted and disobaroed.’ 

‘lie retired, overjiowered with liis own , and hie 

benefactor’s resp(*ctfiil compassion.’ 


Vacw) d — Empty. 

Thai, which j’C(|iiir(\s somcdhiii^ in it vacant. 
'I'hat wliich has nothing in it is ciapijf. A^acant 
is an accifleiital ; ein]>f.y, a iiahiiraL f[ualit3^ A 
space is (‘inpf v which is nnn'cdt^ not filled np ; a 
spacti is purposely left vacant which is intended 
to be filled n]>. If W(^ rise from our chair, the 
seat is empty ; if we do not intend to ret-urii to it, 
the seat is vacant. A seat in Parliament becomes 
vacanf by the death of a. member. A vacant 
hour wants tilling up : aii empty title has nothing 
solid in it. 

nxERcisn 

‘ Why should (he air so impetuously rush into the cavity 

of the receiver, if there were htd'ore no room to 

receive* it r ’ 

‘ 1 did never know so full a voice is-siic from so a 

heart; but the saying is true, the vtissel makes the 

greatest sound.’ 
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^ Other;^, wliwn tiiey admitUid tlml tlie ihroiit^ was , 

thouglit tile succr?Hi()ii should immediately go to the next 
heir.’ 

^ When you speak, ho lisituis with a eye; when 

you walk, he watclies you with a curled lip ; il' he dines 
with yoUj he sends uwaj^ your best hock with a wry face.’ 

^ Hold is the luairlh Avithiii their bowers, 

,\nd should we Ihitlun- roam, 

Its echoes and its — trijad 

Wnudd sound like voices from the deail.’ 

‘ If you ha^e two vess(ds to fill, and you one to 

fill the otlier, you gain nothing by that; ihen^ still remains 
one vessel 

‘ The watch-dog’s voici* that liayed tin' vvliispering Avind, 

And the loud laugh that sjioko the mind.’ 

^ The ])it was ; lliere was no water in it.’ 

‘ The memory relieves the mind in her moments, 

and prevf'iils any chasms of thought, by ideas of what ia 
past.’ 

4 


W arlihe — M ariiaL 

Warlike (jualifies the spirit,, and is active in its 
meaning^; qualities the external appear- 

ance, and is used passively. A martial apjiearauce 
has reference lo tlm, ‘ ])omp and circmnstauce ’ of 
war ; a warlike apijiearance, to tlie expression and 
attitude of wandurs. A man who breathes a 
spirit of hostility lias a, warlike apjiearance ; a 
man in armour, or in military uniform, has a 
martial appearanei'. 

EXEKOISK. 

* But dilVerent fur the change has hem* 

Since Marmion, from the crown 

Of Blackford, saw that eceue 

Bpon the bent so brown.’ 
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‘ Gifts worthy of soldiers ; the st^ed, the bloody 

and ever-victorioua lance, were the rewards which the 
champions claimed from the liberality of their chief.’ 

^ Last from the Volacians fair Camilla canje, 

And led her troops, a warrior dame.’ 

‘ But when our country’s cause provokes to arms, 

How music every bosom warms ! ’ 

‘ Let his nock answer for it, if there is any law in 

the world.’ 

‘ AVhen a state j^tows soft and effeminate, they 

may be sure of a, war.’ 

* They proceeded in a kind of - justice with enemies, 
offering them their law hefore they drew their sword.’ 

‘She, using so strang(‘ and yet .so well-succeeding a 
temper, made her people by peace .’ 

‘The genius of Napoleon at length wearied even 

the ardour of his soldiers.’ 

‘ See 

His thousands, in what equi])age 

They issue fortli ! ’ 

‘Old Siward, witli ton tliousand men. 

All ready at a point, was setting forth.* 


U navoidahle — hi^ev i iahlr. 

These two words, thougli approx imatdno’ very 
closely in sig’nihcation, do not convey exactly the 
fianie meanino;-. The distinction between them 
depends on ihe^ active or ])assive sense of the 
words whiclit hey (pialify. [Tii((roulahle 
W()in(‘ measure or step whicli we cannot/ hej]» 
taking; wliereas tneviUihle- respects some fixed 
law of nature over which no liuirian power can 
prevail. That is unavoidable which circuiiistaucee 
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will not allow us to escape from doing ; that is 
inevitable which our condition, as human beings, 
will not allow us to escape from suffering, A 
bankruptcy or a marriage may be unavoidable ; 
death, fate, and ruin are represented as inevitable 


KXEHCISK. 

His affairs were ho deepl}^ involved, that an exposure' was 
become . 

The coiisoqueiices of (‘xlrava^ance are riiiu and 

misery. 

Had not the storm abated, we should ha\ o been 

shipwrecked. 

In consequence of the non-arrival of tin* packet, we were 
delayed at the ( ■ustom-hoiise. 

Oppression cm one side, and ambition on the other, are 
the occasions of war. 

The evils to which every man is daily exposed are . 

This step was , as, without it, our ruin was 

‘ If our sense of hearing wetro exalted, we should have 
no quiet or sleep in the most silent night, and wt' must 
'ly be struck deaf, or dead, with a clan of thunder.’ 

Single acts of Iransgression will, through weaknes.s and 
iiurprise, be to the best guarded. 

‘ The day thou eat’st thereof, my sole command 
rransgi'est, ly thou shall die.’ 
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SECTION 111 


8IM>NyAIK.S OK INTKNSITV. 

In examining’ the explanations in tliis section, it 
will be found that they are all based upon one 
leading principle, viz., inietitilh / — that is, tlio 
difference between the one and tlie other word 
will be, t hat tin; sec(H)d expresses a more intensive 
degr(‘(‘ of the first. H('re again, the student must 
be cautioned against, confounding this principle 
will) grammatical comparison. In grammar, the 
comparative is a more intcnsivi'. form of tiie same 
word (the adjective), and is contined to one class 
of words ; but here, the second word is wliolly 
unlike the first in form, though it expresses a 
more intensive degree in signitication. We may 
refer to this principle the difference between the 
two verbs to hoar and to listen^ To hear is a 
simple act, to listen is an intensive act. We 
cannot help hearing, hut we listen with intention. 
The same may be saia of to see and to look. It 
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cOMts iis no effort of tlio seiis(‘, to sec — it is but 
‘ opc'niiig t]ie eye, and tJie scene entei-s ; ’ ])tit, in 
looking^ there is an effort, a desire, an act, in fine, 
of the mind as well as of the eye, which is not 
found in the former word. Tliis |)rinci|)l(' operates 
to a great extent in language', and a very great 
number of differences are to 1)0 ('xphiined by its 
application. Wlieuevi'r we tiial a difference of 
this sort Ixd'ween two bums, tliey nia.y be ranged 
under tlie liead of Syiioifynw^ of litic/iisily. 


Act — xictioii. 

An act is the simple ex(‘rt ion of physical or 
mental power. An action is a continued f3xertion 
of tile faculties. An action takes up moia' time 
than an act. Many acts may inak(‘- ii]) an action 
We sot about, doing a kind action, viz. to reconcile 
two friends. Several acts may 1.h‘ ret pii site to 
effect this purpose : e.g. tiie act of speaking to 
both parties ; the act of walking, perhaps, from one 
to the other, &c. Hiere is this difference hfitween 
an act of folly and a foolish action : an act of 
folly is one in which fully is represented as the 
impulse ; a foolish action is one which is ([ualified 
cr specitied as such when done. 1'he degree of 
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our merit depends u])on our actions, not upon 
our acts. 


EXERCISE. 

He had raised his hand, and was in the of striking: 

the prince, when a foot-s'ddier, perceiving his ]uirpose, 
rushed in between the c<m\hatants, and received tlie blow 
upon his arm. 

For this brave lie was haiidsoinely rewarded by 

his comniander, and iniiuediately promoted to the rank of 
a sergeant. 

Many persons judge wrongly of their neighbours, from 
not sulHciently considering the motives (d’ their , 

He was in the of shaking hands with a neigh- 

dour, when be was suddenly seized with a lit, ami iell back 
senseless into an arm-chair. 

Our are geneuilly caicsed by iiistiiK’t or impulse ; 

arc? more fre(piently the result of thought or deli- 
beration. 

besire that the same rule may be extended to th(> 
whole frateriiitv of the healln'ii gods ; it being my design 
to condemn every poem to the llanies, in which .lupiter 

thunders or exerciscvs any of authority which does 

not belong to them.’ 

‘Many of those which are apt to procure fame aro 

not in tlieir nature conducive to ultimate happiness.’ 


A iHjuifih ~ 

A struggling’ MgaiiiHl pain is Hie idea common 
to both these words. Aijony denotes tlie bodily 
feeling, whilst anguish regards the state of mind. 
The throbbing of a wound produces agony ; a 
mother feels anguish at the idea of being separated 
from her cliild. The word agony is used in a 
secondary sense to express the climax of any slate 
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of feeling, as found in tlie expressions, ‘ an agony 
of doubt, an agony of suspense,’ &c. — i.e. tlie 
Highest possible state of painful doubt or suspense. 
The anguish of despair ; the agonies of death. 

EXERCISE. 

^The sun had now f!:onri down — another day had passed 
without hrinpfin^ us relief — several of the party had be^^un 
to sutler dreadfully from intense thirst, and two were in the 
of death.’ 

The of the father, wlnni lie heard of the fate of 

liis wretched child, is to be iina<i:ined rather than described ; 
he fainted immediately on receivino^ the news, and it was a 
Ion**' lime l)efore he recovered his senses. 

The tliouj^'hts not only of what he himself was ahout to 
fiutler, but also of tin'; forlorn (rondition of bis wuh; aiul 

family in llu*. event of his death, tilled liis jnind witli 

and despair. 

They luid persecutors, whoses invention was ns great as 
their cruelty. Wit and malice eonsjurt'd to iind out such 

deaths, and those of such incredible , tliat only tins 

inatiner cjf dying was the punishment, death itself the 
deliverance. 

He sutferod such from tin; wound in his leg, that 

he could proceed no further on his journey. 

‘ There is a word in the vocabulary more bitter, more 
direful in its import, than all the rest. Header, if poverty, 
if disOTace, if bodily i)ain be your unhappy fate, kneel and 
bless Heaven for its beneficent infiuence, so th?it you are 
not tortured with the — of remorse.’ 


A rt tsdti — A vtlst. 

The word artisan signifies one who exerciser 
a mechanical art ; the word artist is properly 
applied only to those who practise the fine arts. 
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Carpenfcej K, masons, and slioemakers, are artisans , 
poets, musicians, and sculptors, are artists. The 
artisan works by rule, and uses his hands ; the 
artist’s occupation requires the exercise of a 
refined intellect and lively imagination. We 
shall thus easily distinguish the sign-painter 
from the historical painttu*. In an intellectual 
scale, the artisan ranks above the labourer, but 
below the ai tist. Ingenuity and contrivance are 
the (qualities of a good artisan ; creative power 
and refined taste are recpiisite for a grea^ artist. 

KVHKCISE. 

‘This punr wouiau’.M husbarui, \vh(j was an ingenious 
Inei come nj) to London in hopes of finding em- 
ployment ; l)nt having failed in liis attempt, liad set of! to 
return to Scothind, mid was on his way hack when I fell 
in with him.’ 

Dannecker, the snilpior, one of the most celebrated mo- 
dern of (ieniiany, was born at Stiittgard, October 

the IStli, 17o8, Two of his works, viz. ‘Mourning Friend- 
ship,’ and th(‘ ‘ Ariadne reclining on a Leopard,’ are distin- 
guished for beauty and expression. 

Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were the greatest musical 
the world ever produced. 

Tlie close and densely -populated parts of Lraidon are 

inhabited chiefly by lal)ourers, journeymen, and , 

wlioae lieallh is undoubtedly as much impaired b}' the 
situations in which they are obliged to leside, as by the 
circumstances wliicli force them to work so hard for their 
daily bread. 

‘ If ever this country saw an age of s, it is tlio 

present ; her painters, sculptors, and engravers are now the 
only schools properly so called.’ 

‘ The merchant, tradesman, and will have their 

profit upon all the multiplied wants, comforts, and iiidul- 
tjences of civilized life.’ 
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Convpuncti on — Remorse, 

Thefie words express degrees of repentaDce. 

pricking of the conscience. 
Remorse is an intensive coinpnnction. Remorse 
denotes a gnashing or biting. Hie former is ex- 
pressive of the sorrow caused iiy minor offences; 
the latter conveys an idea of the excessive pain 
the soul feels at the sense of its crimes, and is 
analogous to the feeling of luHlily pain expressed 
by grinding or gnashing the teeth. Compunction 
is felt for venial offences ; r<mors(‘, for enormous 
crimes. A miser may fetd compunction for his 
injustice ; a murderer is agitated by remorse. 


EXEIICIS K. 

All liis peace of mind Wiia new destroyed by the 

he felt for the crimes of his early life ; ihe inia|>’es of Ida 
victims haunted him in liis dreams, and in his waking 
hours he looked upon every stranger as an a,s.sassin. 

^Stop up th’ access and passage to , 

'fliat no visitiiigs of conscience 

Shake my fell purpose.' 

He began at length to feel some for the harshness 

with which be liad treated his brotlnii*, and wrote him an 
affectionate letter, in which he })eggod his forgiveness, and 
entreated that they should renew their fornn^r harmony. 

Tliis outcast of society pursued liiis wicked machinations 

without cessation; he felt no for the injustice lie 

wtus practising on the desolate widow and helpless orphan ; 
all fell alike into his meshes, and, as long as his coffers were 
tiled, it signified nothing to him that it was at the expense 
of the sighs and tears of thousands. 
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‘All men, even the most depraved, are subject, more oi 
less^ to 3 of conscience.’ 

‘The heart 

Pierced vrith a sharp for guilt, disclaims 

The costly poverty of hecatombs, 

And offers the best sacrifice — itselL' 


D lligeiice — Industry. 

Diligence signifies the attention we pay to any 
particular object, becaiise we prefer it to others. 
Industry is the (piality of laying np for ourselves 
a store, either of knowledge or worldly goods. 
Diligence produces industry ; it is applied to one 
object ; industry to many. To colle(‘t accurate 
information, evidence, &<i., from various sources, 
we must be industrious. To become well informed 
upon one subject, we must be diligent. The 
quality of diligence is not applied to animals. 
The bee and ant, however, are said to be indus- 
trious, because their instinct prompts them to lay 
up a store. 


EXEKCJSE. 

He was so , that, before he was twelve years old, 

he was much better informed on many subjects than most 
boys of his age. 

My coiiwin studied with such . that he soon made 

himself master of the language. 

Without : — , it is impossible to make a satiafactorv 

progress iu any branch of learning. 

He immediately applied himself with great to 
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ev*iry (Apartment of knowkdj^i* which was connected, how- 
ever remotely, witli the duties of his office. 

is a >trikin»- characteristic ol’ all classes of the 

population in C-liina. 

‘ Distress and ditliculty are known tt) onerate in nrivatii 
life as the sp\irs of . 

If you inquire not attentively and ly, you will 

never be ahh* to discern a number of mechanical motions. 

‘It has be(ui ohservt'd by writers on morality, that, ju 
order to quicken human , Providence has so con- 

trived that our daily foo<l is not to be ju’ocnred without 
mucdi pains and labour.’ 


7) /<S ( vnwput - P<ni oi r< (J ioi). 

By discern'Dtmt we o]>taiii a knowledge of the 
real worth of persons or things. By 'penetration 
we discover the existence of what is concealed. 
Discerninent is the quality of a (dear, sensible 
uiuhirstanding ; penetration, of an acaite intelJe(*t. 
We exercise discieniineni in forming a j list estimate 
of character ; we exercise pen ot rati on in dis- 
cov^ering the plots of tlu^ designing. 


He struggled long and hard against the difficulties of 

fortune, and had it not been for xlie of a casual 

iicquaintan(‘e, who saw liis merit, and introduced him to 
public patronage, ht‘ would ])rol)ahly havt' kanguislicd, and 
died in obscurity. 

There were, now as many as four deeply-laid plots against 

his life, and without his amazing , which discovered 

and frustrated all these desigms, he must liave soon fallen a 
victim to one or the other of t hem. 

It is the property of a mind to discover bidden 

truths, and expose perversions. A judgment D 
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perhaps more practically useful than , as it i.s more 

frequently required in the common alfairs of life. 

‘lie is as slow to decide as he is quick to appr(ilieiid, 
calmly and deliberately wei}^*hing every opposite reason that 

is offe.red, and tracing’ it with a most judicious 

Of these two qualities, argues a higlier power of 

intellect than . The latter is indispensable to every 

station in life, but tin'. I’ormer is move necessarv for those 
who are placed in high oHlces, and to wliomthe destinies of 
men are entrust eil. 

M'ool age advances venerably wise, 

Turns on all hands its deep, eyes.’ 


hiteui I on — Purpose, 

All itdenlion is a leaniiyg towards tin action. 
A purpose is that which is laid down or proposed 
to 1)0 done. liitoiitions arc more remote; pnir- 
post's, more immediate WTiat we ymrpose to do, 
we set about at once ; whtit we> intend to do, 
circumstant'es may oblige us delay. Purposes 
are generally executi'd ; iiiteutions uuiy be post- 
poin.'d. All inteutiou is wenlt'.r th:iu a purpose.. 


nxjoKcisn. 

He determined to set out immediately for Paris ; and with 

this , proceeded witliout delay to the office to procure 

his passport, and made all the necessary pi’oparations for Ins 
journey. 

As soon as you have settled upon wlnit course you will 

pursue, you will let me know your , as my move- 

ments will depend in a gi*eat measure upon your determi- 
nation. 

My at present is to spend next winter at Naples, 

md to return to England in the following spring. 
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If you pay no iiUentiou to the subject you are reading-, 
^ou will read, as many do, to no . 

After spending this ♦ivejiing willi some friends, 1 

starting to-morrow for Tmusanne, where I liope In arrive 
on the Jdtii 

Jlis chariK'ter was not remarh able for lirmmsss, and thcjugh 

every one gave him credit for the best , no class of 

people ever received much benolit from his measures. 

The — — — of my impiiry is to disco\ (U* the real cduiracter 
of this man. that I may ascertain wlu'ther he i^ a lit (;andi 
date for the ollice. 

‘ I wish ulhers the same , and greater success.’ 

‘ 'riie coimnun material with which the ancients made 
their shi]).s was the ormis or wild ash ; the lir was likewi.se 
used fnr ihi-^ — 


Moment — Instant. 

All inaliiiit is the stiiulloHt coiiceivablo. jxjiiit of 
time. A moiiunit tnnv yiiid to he oiu^ degTtx' 
loiig^i'i* tliaii nil iimtaut. An instant is, el-yuioloo-i- 
cally, tlie ])()inh of time which stccuds ova' au act., 
or which exists simultaneous] y with it. A moment 
is a moving- (however smull) of Idling We cim 
conceive of a Ix^g'inniug;’ and an end to a moment. 
The parts of an instnnt ar<Mnconcid\ able. Strictly 
ipeaking, both t<mms are hyperbolical, though 
they are both commonly us(h 1 to denote a xerv 
small .space of tiinie Proptudy, however, the 
instant is tlu' point, and moment the duration of 
time. 

KXUKcrsio. 

Tho touch-paper being applied to the train, the spark 

commimicated in an to the powder, and a few 

?k‘Cv3nd» after, the whoh* rv>ck fell crashing to the groun^i 
c 2 
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The the herseinan saw the inis(5liief Jib iiad doue^ 

he was off his horse ; and, assisting t lui poor woninn to rise, 
he led her into a cottage by the road -side, where he saw' 
that she w'as properly attended to before he proceeded on 
his journey. 

1 watched the vessel from the .summit of tlie cliH' depart 
from that shore to whieli .‘^he w^a-s never a^ain to return. 
Her shadow now grew more and more dim upon tlie waters ; 

for a few 1 lo.st sigfht of her altogether ; tlnui I .saw 

her again, as I thought, more distinctly than before, till at 
length she disappeared entirely froiii my view. 

The Arab, foaming with ra<i.e, grappled with his oppo- 
nent, and in an , plunging his dagger into his heart, 

striicdc him to tlio ground. 

If you will wait here a , I will come to you. 

‘ Some circumstances of misery are so powerfully ridicu- 
lous, that uoitiicr kindness nor duty can withstand them ; 
they foi’(;e the friend, the dependant, or the child, to give 

way to emotions of merrirueut,* 

cjin easily overlook any pre.sent .sorrow, when 

I reflect that it is in mv power to be ])ap]>y a thousand 
years hence.’ 


Need — Necessity, 

Need in exigent and preasitig ; itecessUy is stem 
and unyielding. Necessity demands ; need re- 
(juiri^s. Thos(‘ who are in necessity are in tlie 
lowest degree of poverty, and Lave no means ot 
supplying their commonest wants; those who 
are in need arc in a temporary difiSciilty, from 
which a moderate help will relieve tliem. Ne- 
cessity forces ns t o act for ourselves ; in our need, 
we require the assistance of our friends. We may 
manage to do without what is needful, but what 
is necessary cannot be dispensed with. 
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KXEKOISK. 

1C the old paying, ‘ A friend in is a friend indeed,’ 

oe true, In^w innch more valuable must be a friend in 

1 lind tlial 1 ^^liall be able to iinmage the business per- 
fectly well by myself, ;ind plmll stand in no of as- 

sistance from any oiu'. 

The maxim, ‘ lias no law,’ is one of the most 

ancient in existenci*, and is quoted or alluded to by almost 
all the writers of antiipiity . 

We should be always ready to assist onr fellow-creatures 
in time of their . 

It is our duty, as far as lies in our pi'wer, to r('lie\e the 
• of those who are in distress. 

We found the poor ]H;ople in a state of the most horrible 
destitution, they had been obliged to part with every piece 
of furniture they possiissed to purchasii food, and, to com- 
plete their misery, in the midst of their , several of 

them were attacked with a malignant fever, 

‘ The cause of all the distractions in his court or army 

proceeded from the extreme poverty and his Majesty 

was in.’ 

^ One of the many advantages of frieiidshi}) is, that we 

can say to our friend the things that stand in of 

pardon.’ 


Ohstruoivm — Obstdi 'h. 

Both those words are expixiSvsive of what inter- 
feres with otir progress. The difference between 
them is, that an ohsinictioii hinders oiir pro- 
ceeding as fast as we wish ; whereas an obstacle 
effectually prevents onr advancing. An obstacle 
is something standing before us ; an obstruction 
is something thrown in our way. We stumble at 
Hii obstruction ; we are stopped by an obstacle. 
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Hence, an ol>Btacle is a mon^ serious matter than 
an obstruction. A heavy, wet road is an obstruc- 
tion to the wheeXs of a carriage. A gate placed 
across a road is an obstacle to the progress of a 
carriage. Metaphorically, the same distinction 
exists. Obstructions are removed ; obstacles are 
surmounted. 


EX KIJOTSE. 

The river being- now clear ol all fbe two .sailing 

vessel.s started at eleven o'clock, and were ex}>ected tr> re- 
turn from the Nore the sa.me night. 

The r>uke of (ilouc(!ster, who alloweil nothing to stand 
in the way of his designs, ]n-ocMn'd the death oi’ the voiing 
princfS, liis nej)li(‘ws, as well as oralltliose wliose intliience 
or example pro.«eiited anv to his ambition. 

tSelf-conceit is one of tlie greatest to onr improve- 

ment. 

'the p(‘rtinarity with wliicli tlu; Savons clang to their 
own customs and language .'^peme<l to incriia.se with the 
cruel policy of their lianghty conqueror. Jind was for a long 
time an edlectiial to Ins de.sires. 

The Opposition, during thi.s s(‘.ssion, was more violent than 

ever, and every conceivable was throvMi in llie way 

of the (Government. 

<Oiie mn.st liave stood not a little in the way of 

that preferment after wliicli Tonng .seems to have panted, 
fhoiigh ho took ordor.s, ho never entirely shook off politics.’ 

‘ In his winter quarters, the King expected to meet with 

all the and dillicultie.s hi.s enraged enemies could lay 

in his way, ’ 


Pe7'iinacitv — Ohstinf try. 

Pertinacity is but an intensive degree of 
tenacitv, wbicb expresses the ([uality of holding- toi. 
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Ohsfinacy is holding* to a purpose when violently 
opposed. People cling* to what they consider 
their natural rights witli pertinacity ; hut if an 
attempt he made to deprive them of those rights^ 
they defend them with ohstinacy. The word 
ohstinac.y contains the idea of o])position. We 
speak of an ohstinate dispute, defence, t^c. We 
are pertinacious in maintaining opinions; we are 
ohstinate in maintaining prejudices. 


FAEKCISE. 

He was exlnanely tenacious of liis own opinions, and 
defended liiem on all occasions with the most determined 

, though Ills arpmuKOits never cfirried conviction to 

the minds of fin y who heard tlnon. 

M])ne of tlie J hsscnters appeared to Dr. Sanderson to he 
80 hold, so troublesome, ami illooi<*al in the dispute, as 
forced him to say, that he had never met a man of more 
confidence, and le^s abilities.’ 

is never convinced of it.s own inte^^rity ; it resists 

reason, and oppo.ses common sense ; has to do with 

oar feelings, prejudices, national charactm', &c. : in the latter 
there is an amiable weakness ; in tlio former, a self-sufficient 
pride. 

^ Most writers use their words loo.sely find uncertairily, 
and do not make plain and clear deductions of words from 
one another, which it were not diflicult to do, did they not 

find it convenient to shelter their ignorance or under 

the obscurity of their ferms.' 

This controversy wnis distinguished by the violence with 
which it was conducted on both sides ; for nothing could 

exceed the which the two parties exhibited in main- 

taining their opinions, unless it was the malignity with 
which they denounced those of their opponents. 

‘ Tn this reply was inelnded a very gross mistake, and, if 
inaiiitain<‘d with , a capital error,’ 
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Persuas ion — Conviction. 

In Older to persuade^ we address th(' feelings 
and the imagination. Jn order bo convince^ we 
address the reasoning faculty. The tinsel and 
glitter of rhetoric persuade ; the sound ai'guments 
of the reasoner convince. After persuasion, a 
doubt may remain in the mind ; but we have a 
positive certainty of what we are convinced of. 
A conviction implies firm belief. We may have 
misgivings concerning the truth of what we are 
persuaded lo believe. Persuasion is liable to 
change. Conviction is linn and lasting 

EXERCISS. 

‘ When men have settled in tlieiiistdves a that 

there is noihinpr honourable which is not accompanied with 
innocence; nothing mean but what has guilt in it; riches, 
pleasures, and honours will euvsilv lose tludr charms, if they 
stand between us aiul our integrity.’ 

‘ Let the mind bo posse.ssed with tin* of immortal 

happiness annexed to the act , and there will be no want of 
candidates to struggle for tlu' glorious prerogative.’ 

‘ I should he glad if 1 could — him to wnte such 

another critique ou anything of mine ; for when he con- 
demns any of niy poems he makes the world have a better 
opinion of them.’ 

^ That which I have been all this while endeavouring to 

men of, and to them to, is no other than 

what God himself doth particularly recommend to us as 
proper for human consideration.’ 

* Philoclea’s beauty not only , but so as all 

hearts must yield ; Pamela’s beaut 3 ^ used violenc^e, and such 
«s no heart could resist.’ 

*Huw incongruous would “l be for a mathematiciau to 
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with eloqiiejicc, to use all iuuiginable iiisinnatione 

mid eiitivjitiefl tliai he iiiiolit prevail with his hearers to 
believe that throv. and three make six! ’ 

^ History is all the li^^ht we have in many eases, niid we 
receive froiii it a great part of the useful truths we have, 
with a ~ — evideiuM*.’ 


Pleumre - -Happ Inm9. 

Pleasure is a tein]>oraiy gratilicatioi). Happi- 
ness is a coiiiintied stai(3 of enjoyment. VVe are 
happy in tlie exercise of onr faculties; we are 
pleased with w]iatev(*r is ag^njealde to our perce]j- 
tions. Idea-sure is derived tlirougli ilie senses. 
We feel pleasim^ from what we (‘at or drink, see 
or hear. Happiness is an inward leeling, and is 
derivc^d from (consciousness, ddie beauty of a 
landscajx', tlie sound of music, tiie fragrance of 
flowers, give us pleasure ; the consciousness of 
our power to enjoy these pleasures makes us 
happy. 

EXERCISE. 

Having inspected the whole establish men t, and partaken 
of some refreshment which had been prepared for him, he 

departed, expressing great at everything he had 

seen. 

‘ Wealth, though it assists our , cannot procure ug 

A consciousness of our integrity is a never-failing source 
of . 

does not consist in the of sense, in what- 
ever profusion or variety they be enjoyed. 

When we are in perfect health and spirits, we feel 
in ourselves u — - independent of any particular 
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outward gratincHti(m whatever, and of which we can ^dve 
DO jiccoiint. 

In strictness, any condition may be denominated , 

in which the amount of exceeds that of pain ; and the 

degree of - — depends upon tlie quantity of this excess. 

There is hardly any delusion by which men are greater 

sulferers in their , than by expecting too much from 

what is called . 

‘ Thfit every day has its pain.s and soitows, is utdversally 
experienced; b\it if we look impartially about ns, we shall 
find that every day lias likew’isi* its and its joys.’ 

^ The various and contrary choice that men make in the 
world argue tliat the same thing is not good to every man 
alike ; this variety of pursuits shows tliat every one does 
not place in the same thing.’ 


Plenty —./I himdance. 

Pleniy denoios fulness. Almndauce signifies 
an overflowing. Ahnndanee is more tliari we 
want ; }denty is ([uilo as in noli as we re(|uire. In 
ahnndance tliere is superfluity; in plenty there is 
satisfaction. From an ahmidanci' we can laj^ }>y ; 
from ]>leniy we have a. full suflici(‘ney. By the 
best writers, pl(*nty is more frequeutly listed in a 
primary sense ; alnmdance, in a secondary sig- 
nification. Plenty of (‘orn, meat, wine, &c. ; an 
abundance of blessings, wealth, riches, c^c. 

EXERCISE. 

‘Those people of quality who canimt easily bear the ex- 
ptmse of Vienna, choose to reside here ( at Prague), where 
they have a.9acniblies, music, and other diversions, those ol 
R court excepted, at very moderate rates, all things beinp 
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hcjre ill grout , espocially the be&l wikl-fowl I over 

tasted,’ 

Last year, the harvest was so , that it was esti- 

mated we had enougli corn to last the whole nation for 
more thati three years. 

‘ \e shall eat in , and be satisfied, and praise the 

1 iord.’ 

' The resty knaves are ovenun with eas(‘, 

As ever is the nurse of faction.' 

‘ IVrne is --ly fnrnislied with Avaters, there being a 

great multitude of fountains.’ 

‘ And Ood said; Let the waters generate, 

Reptile with spawn , living soul.’ 

The banquet was furnished with every delicacy which 

could bo procured j there was of moats and sauces 

of all kinii'^ and no w^ant of anything \\ liich the most re- 
tined tastr (?ould desire. 

1'h(^ charity ehildrrn were regaled willi roast beef and 

j'lum-puddiiig on tbe occasion. They all had to eat 

and drink, and went home in the evening higlily delighted 
with the festivities of the day. 


Uh>i — Tumnlt. 

A 7'iot arises utit of a ([iiarrel in whiclt njany 
are concerned. A iuimilt is a gernnul riot. 
There are more persons engagtMl in a Itunult than 
in a riot. There may be many riots at the same 
time, but there? can be but one tumult (in the 
same place). Riots may lead to a tumult. A 
riot takes place, in a, ^Ireid. or court ; the whole 
city is engagt'd in a hunult. A riot affects the 
local peace; a. tumuli destroys the yjeace and 
order of the whole community. 
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RXEKOIRB. 

having broken out in eoveral parts of tbe town, 

it was judged necessary to send for the assistance of the 
military. 

A bodj' of ]»or,s<^ soldiers were immediately ordered from 
the adjoining Ijarracks. hut when tliey arrived, thtiy found 
the whole city iu a . 

In the midst of this , Tiberius (Iracehus, having 

fallen (jver n dead body tliat lay in the way, was killed, on 
attempting to rise, by a violent blow on tlie head. 

On many occasions when bn^ad has been dear, or trade 

and manufactures depressed, have takcui place in 

various parts of England. 

Notwithstanding all the exertions of the magistrates, who 
acted with singular moderation upon this occasion, it was 
found impossiblo to quell the , which had now ex- 

tended itself all over the country, and thriuiteiied the state 
itself wdih desiriudion. 

The people, who considered themseiv(^s grievously injureil 
by this decree, met in larg(! bodies, and on om^ or two occa- 
sions behaved in such an unruly mauner, that it was found 
necessary to read tlie Aid. 

< qq,(. oils assembling of twehe jiersons or more, 

and not dispersing upon proclamation, was tirst made high 
treason bv statute.’ 

Mn this piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the 

idea ho gives ns of the Supreme Being thus raising a 

among the elements, and recovering them out of their con- 
fusion ; thus troubling and becalming nature ? ’ 


Serrant — Sl(tv(\ 

The servant serves ai^eording to compuft. The 
slave serves upon compulsion. The servant under- 
takes to do that for which he shall be remunerated. 
The slave is no party to his own service ; his 
master has unlimited power over him. The 
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servant may cancel his agreeraent, and seek 
anothcn* master. The slave is deprived of all 
liberty. Slaves are oppressed : in this country, 
servants [wo. generally well ireatcd ; if not, iliey 
are at liberty to change their master. 


EXEKOISE. 

' rh(^ (‘onfUtioii of — was foruierly different Iroiri 

what it is now, they being generally , and such as 

Wfire bought and sold for money/ 

‘'this subjection, <lne from all nn;n to all men, is some- 
thing more than tho complimimt of course, when our betters 

tell us tiiey are our humble, , but understand us to 

be their 

' When once men are immersed in sensual things, and 

are become to tbeir })a.s8ions, then are they most 

disposed to doubt the exislenoe of (lod/ 

‘ I had rather be a country maid, 

Than a gr<iat (pieen with tliis condition.’ 

Jeanne d'iVrc was a maid at an hotel in the 

small hamlet of Doinremy, in (Jiampagnc. 

The British (Toveniinent have exerted tlieniH<‘lves strenu- 
ously to put down the inhuman tratlic in - . 

Every station in life has its proper duties; master and 
^ tf'acher and scholar, father and son, &(*. 

‘ Eor master or for here to call, 

Was all alike when only two were all.’ 

An immense sum of money was some years ago paid })y 
the British Government to the West India planttu’s, by 
way of ind(}mni1ication for the emancipation of their 

to our passions we become, and then 

ft grows impossible to govern men.* 
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Slander — ( 'olumny 

These words botli dejiote the taking’ away of 
our neighbour’s character. ShiiKhu* differs from 
calumny in this, that in slanderiny^ we sprc^ad 
abr<)ad an evil report wliich has reached our ears ; 
but in CAiln in nuti 'i we ourselva^s both forgo 
and propagate a, false character. Hence the, 
calumnialor is more despicabh; than the slan- 
derer ; for the latter, with the intention of in- 
juring, is lieedless of the truth of the report 
he spreads ; wliereas the former both fabricates it 
and spreads it alwoad. d'he falsehood originates 
wiiii tile calumniator, and is disseminated by the 
slanderer. 


KXElUaSK 

lloedlcsH filike of Inn own vepntalioii, ov of llnj juMice of 
iiiiiid of others, ho took every opportunity to spread the 

, and before In,- eoiild retlect upon tht‘ eonse(pU3nces, 

the injury ho had oceasivnied was irreparable. 

hho accused iiutii suddenly rose ; the strongest indigna- 
tion burned in Ids (‘ountenance ; he sol(nnnly protested his 
ignorance of the whole transiu tion, and conse(pient inno- 
cence of th(; clnirge, concluding hy di'claring it tt» be his 
tirni conviction that the whole accusation was a vile and 

aboiuiuahle , invented for the mere purpose of ])last- 

ing' his character. 

Bo slow to believe evil of others : so shalt thou shut 

thiue ear to , aiul live charitably with all men. 

* hhe way to silence , says Bias, is to be always 

exercised in such things as are praiseworthy.’ 

‘(dive me leave to speak as earnestly in truly commend- 
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ing it, as you have done in untruly and unkindly defachig 
and it.’ 

i ^ that worst ot poisons, ever finds 

\n ^^asy entrance to ignoble minds.’ 


Temperance — A hMfinoice. 

Temperance is tlie ])ower of enjoying witli 
moderati on. A hstinence is the power of refraining. 
We are temperate in our use of what is good for 
us: we abstain from what is injurious to our 
health. Temperance lanjuires wisdom ; aTstineneo 
demands self-d(UiiaJ. We are tenj]>erate in food, 
languagv, expression, manners, <S:e. : we abstain 
from liigh-seasoued dishes, sjnrituous li(|uors, i.'vie. 
Abstinence is o]>posed to tlie use of a thing ; 
teinpcn'ance, to its abuse. It is a question whether 
tluo’e is not more merit in exercising tempjerance 
than in the practice of abstinence, since it argues 
agroatei’ strength of mind to use a gift modei ately, 
than to refrain from it altogether. We may 
abstain through fear or nec(^ssity ; to be temperate, 
we must have a well-regulated mind. 

KXERCISE. 

The moral code of all philosoplier.s Htrictly enjoins 

the best preservative both of bodily and mental health. 
from wine and pork was commanded to the fol- 
lowers of Mohaiuiued. 
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The of the lower orders is a safe criterion of tlin 

general morals of a nation. 

'fhe Christian system enjoins from those plea- 

sures which have a tendency to degrade onr nature. 

'file physician ordered his patient to be very in 

his food, and to altogether from ardent spirits, wine, 

salt meats, ik.c.. 

‘ To set the mind above the app»itites is the end of , 

which one of the fatlier.s observes .to be not a virtue, but 
tlie groundwork of virtue.’ 

^ Make t hy companion, so shall health sit on thy 

brow.’ 

^ I advised him to be in eating and drinking.’ 

‘ Religious men, who hither must be sent, 

As awful guides of heavenly government ; 

To teach you penance, fasts, and , 

To punish bodies for the soul’s offence.’ 


Vicymity — Neif/h ho ni 'h 0(n i . 

These words differ in degfree. Vielnity does not 
express so close a coiiiiectioi^ as neighhonrhood. 
A neighbourhood is a more immediate vicinity. 
The streets immediately adjoining a square are in 
tile neighbourhood of tliat square. The streets a 
little farther removed are iu the vicinity of that 
square, Hampstead and Highgate are in the 
vicinity, not in the neighbourhood, of London. 
Wlierc houscis are not built together iu masses, 
there can be no neighbourhood. In the country, 
gentlemen’s seats are often in the vicinity of a 
town or village. In London, every square, street, 
and alley has its neighbourhood. The word, 
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neiglibourliood is also used for the iuhabitants 
taken collectively, who live near, as well as the 
place near. 


* We had an elegant house, situated in a fine country 
and a good 

‘ The Dutch, by the of their settlements to the 

coast of the Caraccas, gi’adually engrossed the greatest part 
of the cocoa trade.’ 

‘Though the soul be not actually debauched, yet it is 
something to be in the of destruction.’ 

‘ A man in the , mortally sick of the small-pox, 

desired the doctor to come to him.’ 

‘ The reader has had a sketch of the interior of the 
Alhambra, and may be desirous of a general idea of its 

‘ I could not bear 

To leave thee in the of death.’ 

When the house was discovered to be on fire, every one 

in the hastened to give assistance ; and the whole 

village was crowded in a few minutes with vehicles of 
every sort, containing tubs, pails, buckets, &c., filled with 
water. 


Wood- -Forest, 

A forest is a large and uncultivated tract of 
ground covered with trees. A ivood is a smaller 
assemblage of trees. A forest is the^ resort of 
wild beasts. A wood is the haunt of smaller 
animals. Lions, bears, wild boars, &c., live in 
forests; hares, rabbits, squirrels, &c., in woods 
Q 
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Wood is derived from the Saxon wod ; forest, 
ftom the low Latin foresta. The forest is charac- 
terised by its uncertain extent and wildness of 
growth ; the wood, by thickness of growth. 

EXERCISE, 

* By many tribulations we enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, because, in a of many wolves, sheep can- 

not choose but feed in continual danger of life.' 

I counted yesterday afternoon more than sixty hares in 
the field below the lake, and, on clapping my hands, they 

all scampered into the adjoining ^ and disappeared 

in a moment. 

The lively fancy of the ancient Greeks peopled all crea- 
tion mth imaginary beings ; every fountain had its goddess, 
every its nymph, and every cave its divinity. 

A lion, being fatigued with hunting, lay down to repose 
under one of the wide-spreading trees of the , 

William the Conqueror laid waste a tract of thirty 
square leagues in Hampshire, burning villages, cottages, 
and churches, and expelling the inharjitants, to form the 
Xew , as it is still called. 

< The born people fall before ber flat, 

And worship her as goddess of the .’ 

There is a small in the vicinity of the town, 

whither the inhabitants repair to enjoy themselves on holi- 
days. 


To Alter — To Change. 

To alter is to make some difference in a thing 
or person ; to change is to substitute one thing 
for another. Those persons are altered whom we 
have difficulty in recognising ; those persons are 
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changed whose features we cannot recognise after 
a lapse of time. To alter a dress is to make it in 
some respect different ; to change a dress is to take 
one off and put another on. We alter our opinions 
when they become no longer in every respect the 
same as formerly ; we change our opinions wiien 
we give up old and adopt new ones. Changes are 
intensive alterations. Alterations regard the part 
changes, the whole. 


EXEKCISE. 

Fourteen years had passed since I had left iny native 
village, and 1 had in that time visited almost every part <d 
the globe. It was, then, not without reason that i co\ild 
hardly believe I was again in tlie place of my birth. Time 

had worked so many , and the appearance of those 1 

knew intimately when I went away was so that I 

felt quite like a stranger. 

This sudden accession of fortune did not appear to aflict 

him in any way ; he made no in his style of living, 

received his friends in the same cordial hut frugal manmu* 
as formerly, and did not increase his expenses in any par- 
ticular. 

I found upon enquiry that the house had owners 

since I had last visited the spot. I was a little depressed 
by this intelligence, but soon recovering my spirits, I 
knocked at the door, and finding that the family were 
absent, begged to he permitted to see the house and 
grounds. 

Everything stood as it was in the old time, and there 
was nothing either in the grounds or house. 

‘ How strangely are the opinions of men by 

in their condition I ’ 

‘ They who beyond sea go will sadly find 
They their climate only, not their mindj' 

Q 2 
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To Be — To Exist, 

The verb to he is used to connect what is de* 
dared of a subject with the subject itself. 

The verb to exist is never used with the 
qualities of things ; it simply points to tlie ex- 
istence of the things themselves. Thus : Man is 
an animal ; children are inexperienced ; the soul 
exists ; the soul is immortal. Friendship exists ; 
friendship is a solace in adversity. 

EXERCISE. 

‘ It is fts easy to conceive that an Alrni^lity Power might 

produce a thing out of nothing, and make that to 

which did not before ; as to conceive the world to 

have had no beginning, but have from eternity.’ 

* To say a man has a clear idea of quantity without know- 
ing how great it , to say he has the clear 

idea of the number of the sands, who knows not how many 
they 

‘When the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, then 
it truly 

‘ Herein the exact difference between the young 

and the old. 'I'he young not happy but when en- 
joying pleasure ; the old happy when free from 

pain.’ 

* Man man, and will man under all cir- 
cumstances and clianges of life ; he under every 

known climate and variety of heat or cold in the atmo- 
sphere.’ 

It is difficult to conceive how these poor men could have 
so long ill such dreadful extremities. 

‘ Henry, called of Winchester, the place of his birth, 
but ten years of age when bis father died.’ 

The Pyrrhonians were a sect of Greek philosophers who 
doubted the of everything. 
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To Confuse— To Confound. 

Things become confounded in consequence of 
being confused. To confuse does not express so 
high a degree of disorder as to confound. One 
who is confused still retains his senses to a certain 
degree ; his mind is only thrown into disorder. 
He who is confounded is in the highest state of 
stupefaction, and no longer knows what he is 
doing. A criminal is confounded at the discovery 
of his guilt ; liars are confused when suspected. 
Impudence confounds ; severity confuses. The 
confusion of tongues at Babel confounded the 
multitude. 

EXERCISE. 

* We may have a ch*ar and distinct idea of the existence 

of many things, though our ideas of their intimate essences 
are very and obscure.’ 

^ Ignorance is the darkener of man’s life, the disturber of 
his reason, and the common er of truth.’ 

\ report of an accident on one of the French rail- 

ways has just reached town. 

^ They who strip not ideas from the marks men use for 

them, but tliem with words, must have endless 

disputes.’ 

He was so at the sudden appearance of liis master, 

that he was unahle to utter a word. 

‘ The generality of wu-iters are apt to words with 

one another, and to employ them with promiscuous care- 
lessness, merely for the sake of tilling up a period, or of 
diversifying the language.’ 

* He has so much to do, and his head is become so , 

that it is not surprising his affairs are falling into disorder.' 

‘ T to the tempest make the poles resound, 

And the conflicting elements ’ 
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< ^ report Dassed through my ears; 

But full of hurry, like a morning dream, 
It vanished in the business of the day.' 


To Deprive — To Bereave. 

To bereave is a stronger term than to deprive . 
there is an idea of violence expressed in the former 
which the latter does not contain. Deprive 
merely points to what we once had, but have no 
longer. We are deprived of comforts, of pleasures 
we are bereft of what we feel necessary to our 
existence, or of what there is no possibility of 
our regaiuing. Bereaving not only takes away 
from us, but also violently affects our inclination. 
Death bereaves us of our children ; an accident 
bereaves us of a limb. What we are deprived 
of may be restored to us ; what we are bereft of 
never returns. 


EXERCISE. 

‘ To us of metals, is to make us mere savagevS : 

it is to us of all arts and sciences, of history and 

letters, nay, of revealed religion too, that inestimable favour 
of heaven.’ 

In pi*ison, and , by the cruelty of the tyrant, of 

the consolations of friendship, he endured many bitter 
reflections. 

^ That when thou com’st to kneel at Henry’s feet, 

Thou inay’st him of his wits with wonder.’ 

llis mother determined, from that day forth, to - 
her son of all pleasure and indulgence, tHl he should show 
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by Ills conduct that he was really aori-y for what he hud 
done. 

Mr. * • was — of his excellent wife and two lovely 

children by the same illness. 

I shall be sorry to be of your society j but as I 

know it is for your advantage, I shall endeavour to bear 
the loss with fortitude. 


To Disperse — To DispeL 
The latter of these two verbs expresses an in- 
tensive degree of the former. To disperse is to 
scatter abroad ; to dispel is to drive away. What 
is dispersed no longer exists in the same form as 
before ; what is dispelled no longer exists in any 
form. An enemy is dispersed ; darkness is dis- 
pelled. To dispel is used in both a primary and 
secondary sense ; to disperse, more frequently in 
a primary. 

EXEKClSfi. 

‘ When the spirit brings light into our minds, it 

darkness ,* we see it as we do that of the sun at noon, aud 
need not the twilight of reason to show it.^ 

‘ And I scattered them among the heathen, and they were 
through the countries.’ 

* Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still, 

To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 

it, as now light the dark.* 

* As when a western whirlwind, charged with storms, 

^ the gathering clouds that nature forms, 

The foe , their bravest warriors killed, 

Fierce as a whirlwind now I swept the field.’ 

Notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions which 
individuals may make to the ignorance and raise the 
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moral tone of the lower orders, little good will be effected 
without the cordial co-operation of the government. 

On the death of the late Duke, his extensive library was 

sold by public autetion, ^and the books were thus 

over all parts of the country. 


To Enlarge — To Increase. 

The verb to enlarge^ taken either in a moral or 
physical sense, is applied to extent of surface ; to 
increase is used with reference to bulk, number, 
or quantity. A field is enlarged w^hen, by the 
removal of its boundary, it is made to contain ii 
greater extent of ground. In like manner, a 
man’s mind is enlarged when, by reading, re- 
flection, or conversation, he has acquired the 
powxr of seeing more of the extent of whatever 
ma}^ be the object of his attention. A balloon, 
during the process of inflation, becomes increased 
in size, and enlarged in extent: increased, so far 
as it occupies more space ; and enlarged, as it 
presents more surface to the eye of the spectator. 
Riches, wisdom, appetite, &c., are increased ; 
views, prospects, premises, &c., are enlarged. 

EXERCISE. 

The revenue of the country has greatly during 

the last five years. 

Frederic the Great, of Prussia, considerably bid 

territories by the addition of Silesia. 
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From the time of Hugh Capet, the royal domain (as dis- 
tinguished from the domains of the great feudal lords) was 
progressively by the conquest, forfeiture, or inherit- 

ance of the greater fiefs. 

The French noblesse was exceedingly numerous ; for not 
only all the children of a noble belonged to the class of 

their father, but that class was continually by tbe 

creation of new nobles. 

The estimation in which he was held was mani- 

fested in his successive appointments to various ofKces. 

‘ Then as her strength with years began 

To pierce aloft in air the soaring swan.’ 

‘ Where there is something both lasting and scarce, and 
80 valuable to he boarded up, there men will not be apt to 
their possessions of land.’ 


To Estimate — To Esteem. 

We estimate '6. man according as we judge of 
his worth ; wo esteem him for his moral qualities. 
To esteem is always used in a good sense ; to 
estimate, in either a good or bad, indifferently. 
We set a high value upon those we esteem. It 
possible that we estimate too highly those whom 
we esteem. Tliere are degrees of estimation. 
Esteem is in itself a high degree of aj>preciation. 
What is good is esteemed. That which is im- 
perfectly known, or which is a mixture of good 
and bad, is estimated. ‘ He esteemed his friend,’ 
means that he highly valued his character. ‘ He 
estimated his worth,’ means that he calculated it 
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according to his own standard. Men are esteemed ; 
men and things are estimated. 

EXERCISE. 

His kindness and gentleness of manner, and his strict 

integrity in all his dealings, have gained him the 

and love of all his fellow-countrymen. 

The only way to arrive at a just of the difference 

between a public and a private life is to try both. 

There is no prize more worthy of aspiring after than the 
• of the good and the wise. 

It is impossible to form a just of any individual 

character, without having divested ourselves of all those 
passions or prejudices which may tend to pervert our judg- 
ment. 

All articles are not to be merely by the intrinsic 

value of the material ; the form, workmanship, and labour 
bestowed upon it must also enter into the calculation. 

^ The extent of the trade of the Greeks, how highly soever 

it may have been in ancient times, was in proportion 

to the low condition of their marine.’ 

* I am not uneasy, that many whom I never had any 
for are likely to enjoy this world after me.’ 


To Excite — To Incite, 

When we exdte^ we raise into existence feelings 
which were dormant. When we incite^ we urge 
the excited feelings to action. When we are in a 
state of excitement, we are easily incited. First 
the excitement, then the incitement. Novelty 
excites us ; arguments incite us. By excitement, 
^ve feel strongly ; by incitement, we are urged to 
action. Excitement will, undoubtedly, greatly 
assist incitement ; for a man, whose passions are 
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cjxcited, may be miicb more easily incited to do 
wrong than he who is calm. 

EXERCISE. 

^The Lacedspmonians were more to desire of 

honour with the excellent verses of the poet Tyrtaeus, 
than with all the exhortations of their captains.’ 

‘Nature and common reason, in all dilliculties where 

prudence or courag-e is required, do rather us to fly 

for assistance to a single person than to a multitude.’ 

Antony, by his speech over the body of CaJSfir, and the 

reading of his will, so the feelings of the people 

against his murderers, that the latter were obliged to with- 
draw from the popular wrath. 

He was strongly to study, not only by the hope 

of lionours and rewards, but also with the view of pro- 
curing a maintenance for his aged father and mother. 

When the news arrived of the disclosures that had 
taken place in the city, of the complete suppression of the 
plot, and of the execution of the leading conspirators, many 

who had joined thfiir standard, from the love of 

and the hope of plunder, gradually slunk away. 

Antioch us, when he I’rusias to join in war, set 

before him the greatness of the Romans, comparing it to a 
fire that took and spread from kingdom to kingdom. 


To Exert — To Exercise, 

In order to exercise, we must exert repeatedly ; 
the former is but an intensive form of the latter. 
To exert is simply to put fortli ; to exercise is 
to put forth often, and involves reiterated exertion. 
We may exert authority in a single instance, but 
to exercise authority implies continuance of time, 
and repetition of action. We exert the voice to 
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make tliose at a distance hear us ; we exercise tho 
voice to attain a good intonation and flexibility in 
singing. 


EXERCISE. 

^ This hiculty of the mind, when it is immediately 

about things, is called judgment’ 

* When the service of Jbitain requires your courage and 
conduct, you may them both.’ 

^ Men ought to beware that they use not and a 

spare diet both ; but if much , a plentiful diet; if 

sparing diet, little .’ 

^ When the will has an act of command upon any 

faculty of the soul, or member of the body, it has done all 
that the whole man, as a moral agent, can do for the actual 
or emplo} ment of such a faculty or member.’ 

*The lioruan tongue was the study of their youth ; it was 
their own language they were instructed and in.’ 

^How has Milton repre.sented the whole (iodhead 
ing itself towards man in its full benevolence ! ’ 

^God made no faculty but He also provided it with a 
proper object upon wliich it might itself.’ 

^ The utmost power of my ed soul 

Preserves a being only for your service.’ 

*The constitution of their bodies was naturally so feeble 

and so unaccustomed to the laborious of industry, 

that they were satisfied with a proportion of food amazingly 
small ’ 

‘ He was strong of body, and so much the stronger, as 

he, by a well disciplined •, taught it both to do and 

to sutler.’ 


To Forgive — To Pardon. 

Small offences are forgiven', serious offences 
are 'pardoned. The former word is used on 
familiar occasions; the latter, in cases of im- 
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portance. Forgiveness is exercised between those 
of the same condition in life. Pardon is granted 
from those in authority to their inferiors. We 
forgive each otlier after a quarrel ; a king pardons 
rebels or conspirators. The expression in the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses,’ is in 
accordance with the term used at tlie beginning 
of the same prayer : ^ Our Father^ which art,’ &c. 
Kindness prompts us to forgive ; mercy inclines 
us to pardon. Hatred prevents us from forgiving ; 
the laws prevent us from pardoning 

EXERCISE. 

Simnel having confessed his imposture, and publicly 

begged , was degraded to a mean oflice in the king’s 

household, in which employment he soon afterwards died. 

The wretched wife, on hearing that her husband was 
condemned, immediately undertook a journey on foot to the 
capital, where, throwing herself at the king^s feet, she im- 
plored for her husband. 

The little girl .showed such unequivocal signs of sorrow 

for her fault, that her mother was induced to — her ; 

telling her, however, that she would not find her so lenient 
again under similar circumstances. 

The unfortunate brother, now an outcast and a wanderer 
on the face of the earth, was so fearful of his father’s just 
anger at his conduct, that he despaired of ever obtaining 
, and determined never again to return home. 

Though numerous applications were made for the pri- 
soner’s , they were all ineffectual, the government 

having determined to make an example of the next that 
should be guilty of a like offence, 

* What better can we do than prostrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confess 

Humbly our faults, and beg ; ^ith teara 

Watering the ground P ' 
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‘ A being who has nothing to in himself, may re 

ward every man according to his works.’ 

He whose very best actions must be seen with a grain of 
ailnwance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and ing. 


To Grow — To Become. 

To become is to be one thing from having been 
another; it always has reference to a previous 
state ; to grow is to be approaching towards 
another state. A man is become old when he is 
of a certain age ; a man grows old when he is 
verging towards that age. To grow is to become 
by degrees. To grow is continuous ; to become 
is stationary. A dying man grows weaker every 
hour ; a patient who has suffered much pain is 
become very weak. 


EXERCISE. 

We should not only never forget, but we should be deeply 

impressed with the reflection, that as we older, it is 

our duty to more virtuous. 

* The Lord breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man a living soul.’ 

Our old coachman is almost recovered from his late attack, 
and is now stronger every day. 

All eyes were now intently fixed on the horizon : a faint 
light glimmered in the east, which gradually unfolded to 

our sight the whole expanse of the ocean ; it soon 

brighter; the stars, one by one, extinct; and at 

length the glorious god of day, rising from his golden couch, 
stepped majestically forth from the waters, and stood con- 
lessed before our wondering and delighted eyes. 

During his youth, there never was a more liberal or more 
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h.'Mpitable man ; but towards the latter part of his life, he 

penurious and reserved, and at last wholly withdrew 

from society. 

* About this time, Savage’s nurse, who had alway^s treated 
him as her own son, died ; and it was natural lor him to 
take care of those effects which, by her death, were, as he 
imagined, his own.’ 

^ Authors, like coins dear as they old.’ 


To Hate — To Detest, 

Hate^ from tl)e An^lo-Saxon hoete^ describes tlie 
active feeling of dislike, together with that agi- 
tation of the spirits which accompanies every 
strong passion ; detest^ from the Latin defestor^ is 
a more intensive degree of hate ; it calls on 
others to bear witness to its hatred. Hate is 
‘ deep, not loud ; ’ detestation is communicative, 
and always expressed. What we begin by hating, 
we may end by detesting. Those who endeavour 
to injure others are hated; those who secure 
tlieir own powers on the ruin of others are 
detested. Malice is hateful ; hypocrisy is de- 
testable, 

EXERCISE. 

Duplicity and cunning deserve to he ; they may 

escape detection for a time, but are sure, in the end, to be 
brought to light 

We are commanded not to any man ; there are, 

however, many qualities which we are justified not only in 
, but even in . 
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Some young persons are so fond of expressing tbemsolvea 
byperbolically, that they never condescend to use common 
terms ; whatever they entertain any dislike or disinclination 

to they declare that they . Not long since, I heard 

a young lady protest that she steel forks I 

Though we ought to no one, it is not possible 

that we should love all equally. 

* Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My heart him as the gates of hell.’ 

* Your Majesty hath no just cause to me.’ 

The character of Catiline is admirably drawn by Sail us t, 
who describes him as possessed of the greatest talents, and 
yet plunged in the deepest excesses, and committing the 
most crimes. 

‘ Brutus the oppression and the oppressor.’ 

* A bard was selected to witness the fray, 

And tell future ages the feats of the day ; 

A bard who all sadness and spleen, 

And wished that I’arnassus a vineyard had been. 


To Hear — To Listen, 

The same difference exists between to hear and 
to listen that may be found between to see and 
to look ; i. e. they are synonyraes of degree. 
Listening is an intensive degree of hearing. We 
hear involuntarily ; we listen with intention. 
Those who have sound ears cannot help liearing. 
W^e may hear persons talking without listening to 
what they say. If you listen to a conversation, 
you may hear many improving remarks. 

EXERCISE. 

On entering the harbour, we a loud explosion, 

which seemed, from its intensity, to have taken place at no 
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/feat distance from us. We attentively, thinking 

it might be repeated, but we nothing more. 

There is an old proverb: ^ — never any good 

of themselves.’ This saying does not apply to all , 

but only to those who are curious to what it is not 

proper that they should know. 

Tliough they with all possible attention, they were 

so far from the preacher, that they could not a syl- 

lable of the sermon. 

When the prisoners were led across the drawbridge into 

the castle, and the heavy portcullis fall behind them 

as they entered the yard, their hearts sank within them, 
and each felt that he should never leave that prison alive. 

All discipline was now at an end, and such din and con- 
fusion ensiK'd, that even those who were desirous to preserve 

order, and obey their officers, could not the word of 

command. 

One who is really deaf cannot ; one who is deaf 

to your entreaties will not to them. 

* I looked, 1 ; dreadful sounds I »**, 

And the dire forms of hostile gods appear.’ 

* When we have occasion to , and give a more 

particular attention to some sound, the tympanum is drawn 
to a more than ordinary tension.’ 


To Lament — To Deplore, 

These two words represent different circum- 
stances of grief ; we lament with exclamation ; 
we deplore witli tears. Lamentations are accom- 
panied with sobs and cries. In deploring, our 
grief is expressed by weeping. Violent grief 
pjroduces lamentation ; deep grief causes us to 
deplore. What is lamentable excites a strong 
expression ; what is deplorable excites a strong 
B 
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feeling. We lament loudly ; we deplore deeply. 
The cries of a bird hovering round the nest 
from which her young have been stolen are 
lamentable. A mother deplores the death of her 
Hon. 


EXERCISE. 

* The wounds they washed, the pious tears they shed, 

And laid along their oars, — the dead.’ 

* But let not chief the nightingale 

Her ruined care, too delicately framed 
To brook the harsh confinement of the cage.* 

* This was the condition to which the king was 

reduced.’ 

He who — — -, grieves aloud ; he who , grieves 

silently. 

an honourable, we a disgraceful mis- 
fortune. 

‘ Hence we may have some idea of the etate of 

learning in that kingdom.’ 

‘ We, long ere our approaching, heard within 
Noise other tlifin the sound of dance or song ! 
Torments and laud , and furious rage.’ 

‘ in this inteival of anguish and expectation, she came to 
take her last farewell of her husband and deliverer, 

ing her wretched fate that had saved her from 

perishing in the waters to be the spectator of still greater 
calamities.’ 

* The victors to their vessels bear the prize, 

And hear behind loud groans and cries. 


To Overcome — To Conquer, 

By overcoming^ we prove our superiority or 
mastery. By conquering^ we acquire possesflion. 
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An enemy is conquered ; an antagonist is over- 
come. ^J'hose who are taken prisoners are con- 
quered ; those who prove unequal to the contest 
are overcome. Alexander the Great conquered 
the Persians, after having overcome Darius in 
three great battles. William the First conquered 
the English. In his march across the Alps, 
Hannibal overcame every difficidty. 


There are sometimes little misfortunes and accidents 
that happen to poor people, which, of themselves, they 
could never he able to 

* They had them, and brought them under tri- 

bute.’ 

^ When a country is completely , all the people 

are reduced to the condition of subjects.’ 

* That ho no less 

At length may lind who 

By force, hath but half his foe.’ 

Alexander is said to have wept at the idea that there 
were no more worlds to . 

^ The patient mind by yielding 

^ When these happy tidings were communicated to her, 

the poor woman’s feelings were quite , and she burst 

into a flood of tears.’ 

‘ If it were possible for a man to all his passions, 

and all his prejudices, we should look upon such a 

person as being the nearest conceivable approach to a 
perfect character.’ 

‘Not to be was to do more 

Than all the conquests former kings did gain.' 

‘ Welcome, great Stagirite ! and teach me now 
All I was born to know : 

Thy scholar’s victories thou dost outdo ; 

XJe th’ earth, the old world you,’ 

R 2 
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To Perceive — To Discern. 

To j)erceive signifies that act, performed by the 
whicli an object at some distance is 
brought to make an impression on the mind. 
To discern expresses that act by wliich the eye 
is ena})led to separate one object from among 
several, and to consider it apart from the rest. 
Perceiving has reference to objects of the same 
sort ; discerning, to one among many of a different 
sort from itself. I perceive trees or houses at a 
distance ; I discern a steeple among houses, or a 
river in a landscape. Tlie same distinction holds 
good in the abstract sense of the two words. We 
perceive the truth of a proposition which, per- 
haps, did not at first strike us obviously. A 
sagacious mind can discern truth though it be 
mixed up with falsehood or hypocrisy. 


Long boforo our vessel had reached the shore, 1 could 
the tall elms which skirt our home*tield. 

Walking along tho road, I , coming towards me, a 

crowd of children dressed in their holiday suits, each carry- 
ing an oak-branch in his hand. 

I soon that the chiefs intentions towards me were 

hostile ; and slipping out unobserved, I withdrew hastily 
from the conference. 

The style of the writers of that age is so obscure and 
affected, and at the same time so diffusive, that it is no easy 

matter, amidst so many defects, to any meaning io 

their writings. 
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* One who is actuated by party spirit is almost under an 
(ncnpacity of either real blemishes or beauties.’ 

‘ And lastly, turninp: inwardly her eves, 

how all her own ideas rise.^ 

^ Great part of the country was abandoned to the plunder 
of the soldiers, who, not trouhlin^^ themselves to be- 

tween a subject and a rebel, whilst their liberty lasted, 
made indifferently profit of both.’ 


To liaise — To Lift, 

To 7'aise is to place upright. To lift take 
from the ground. That wliich is lifted is no 
longer in contact with its under support. What 
is raised stands erect, hut still touches thegrouod. 
If we lift a child who has fallen, we take liim in 
our arms ; if we raise a child who has fallen, we 
make him stand on his legs. In a secondary 
sense, the same difference exists. Devotion lifts 
the sonl to heaven. ‘ This gentleman came to he 
raised to great titles.’ 

ExicncisE. 

Antfcus was a mighty giant and wrestler in Libya, who.sf! 
strength was invincible as long as he remained in contact 
with his mother earth. Hercules discovered the source of 

his streugth, him up from the earth, and crushed 

him in the air. 

When from the ground, he was so weak that He 

could not stand ii[)right, and was obliged to be supported 
home by two men. 

‘Now rosy morn ascends the courts of Jove, 

up her light, and oi^ens day above.’ 
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As the little g-irl was too short to see what was going on 
iii the gardens, lier father — her up in his anus. 

The ladder was so heavy, that it required four men to 
it against the building. 

* I would have our conceptions by dignity of 

thought and sublimity of expression, rather than by a train 
of robes or plume of feathers.’ 

By his gTeat natural powers, aided by industry and per- 
severance, he w'Uvs'so esteemed and respected that he was at 
last to the highest dignities of the state. 

^Hark I was there not 
A murmur as of distant voices, and 
The tramp of feet in martial unison P 
What phantoms even of sound our wishes ! ’ 

* The mind, by being engaged in a task beyond its 

strength, like the body strained by ing a weight too 

heavy, has often its force broken.’ 


To Receive — To Accept, 

To receive is an involuntary, to accept is a 
voluntary act. We cannot help receiving, but we 
are not obliged to accept wbat is sent to ns. 
That is received which simply comes to hand : 
that is accepted which we express our willingness 
to take for ourselves* Thus, we receive a letter 
when it comes to hand ; we receive news when it 
reaches us ; we accept a present which is offered 
us ; we accept an invitation to dine with a friend ; 
&c* 

EXEllCISR. 

No further intelligence of his proceedings baa been — 
lip to the middle of last month. 
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He was of so independent a character, that, though deeply 
Involved in pecuniary difficulties, he did not think proper 
to "" ine offer of a friend to assist him. 

The last accounts we of our friends in India are 

most satisfactory. 

The minister, rising, said that he with pride and 

satisfaction the token of their friendship which they had 
that day offered him. 

The conditions offered hy Cfcsar, and — “ — by Cassive- 
launus, were, that he should send to the continent double 
the number of hovstages at first demanded, and acknowledge 
subjection to the Komans. 

The whole party succeeded in reaching Tinian in about 

three weeks, where they were willi the greatest 

hospitality, and were treated with all the kindness and at* 
tention their deplorable condition required. 

* The sweetest cordial we at last, 

Is conscience for our virtuous actions past.* 

‘ XJnransomed here the spotless fair, 

— — the hecatomb the Greeks prepare.’ 


To Remark — To Observe, 

To remark is to note down casually ; to observe 
IS to note down intentionally. A slight degree 
of attention will call forth a remark. An observa- 
tion is the result of iriqiiiry. We often cannot 
help remarking ; but^ in observing, we direct our 
attention specially to some object. A remark will 
very frequently lead to an observation. A phe- 
nomenon in the heavens may be remarked by a 
casual spectator, but will be observed by au 
astronomer. A remark is momentary; an oth- 
servation occupies more time. 
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EXERCISE. 

‘ It was also of Cromwell; that though horn of a 

f ood family, both by father and mother, and although he 
ad the usual opportunities of education and breeding con- 
nected with such an advantage, he never could acquire the 
courtesies usually exercised among the higher classes in 
their intercourse with each other.’ 

‘ It should, however, be , that Cromwell made 

religivon harmonise with his ambition.’ 

‘ It is easy to what has been , that the 

names of simple ideas are least liable to mistake.’ 

^ 1 have often had occasion to the fortitude with 

which women sustain the most overwhelming reverses of 
fortune.’ 

* Othello is the vigorous and vivacious offspring of 

impregnated by genius.’ 

‘ The course of time is so visibly marked, that it is 
even by birds.’ 

* The rules of our practice are taken from the conduct of 

such persons as fall within our 

^ We may children discourse and reason correctly 

on many subjects at a comparatively early age.’ 


To Remember — To Recollect 

We remember wliat has happened without any 
great effort ; we recollect after some exertion of 
the memory. When the idea of some past occur- 
rence presents itself spontaneously to the mind, 
that occurrence is remembered ; but when, after 
several attempts, an idea becomes clear and 
distinct, it is then recollected. It will therefore 
be more proper to say — • I do not remember ’ — 
and ‘ I cannot recollect.' 
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EXERCISE. 

‘ i have been tryin^r to said he, ‘ all the circum-. 

stances of that eventful day ; but I nothing more 

than what I have already related to yon.’ 

I perfectly wlmt occurred up to a certain point of 

time ; but 1 cannot what took place afterwards. 

There died lately at Hampstead a gentleman named 
Thomson, who was endowed with such an extraordinary 

power of memory, that he , and could accurately 

describe, all the most minute objects in any street or road 
he had once passed through ; and tliat after a considerable 
lapse of time. 

Those who have ready memories learn easily, but do not 

; those whose memories are retentive have but little 

difficulty in what they have once learnt. 

No one can what occurred to him during the first 

eix or seven months of his life. 

Do you what I said to you this morning? 

* We are said to anything, when the idea of it 

arises in the mind with a consciousness that we have had 
this idea before.’ 

‘ every day the things .seen, hoard, or n'ad, which 

make any addition to your understanding.’ 


To Reveal — To Divulge. 

To reveal is to make known wliat is concealed, 
by withdrawing^ what covered it. To divulge is to 
spread abroad the knowledge of what is revealed. 
A man reveals his secret to his friend ; that friend 
divulges the secret by making it generally known. 
W^hat is once revealed is likely to become soon 
divulged. AVhat is revealed is imparted to one 
Dr to a few ; what is divulged is made known to 
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many. We reveal to ease our conscience or our 
feelings ; we divulge what ought to remain con- 
cealed. 


EXERCISE. 

These facts, though they occurred many years ago, were 
never to any hut two persona, who have most reli- 

giously kept the secret ever since. 

Time, which all other things and brings them to 

light, is itself the most dilliciilt of all things to be under- 
stood. 

• The cabinets of the sick, and the closets of the dead, 

have been ransacked to publish private letters, and 

to all mankind tho most secret sentiments of friendship.* 

The mystery attached to the ^ Man in tho Iron Mask ^ has 
never been cleared up, and though innumerable conjectures 
have been made of who he was, his name has never been 
to the world. 

Conscious of the disgrace it would bring upon his family 
if it should be known that he was implicated in this dread- 
ful transaction, he steadily and constantly refused to 

his name. 

Though no less than forty persons Were privy to the 
escape of Charles xl., and concerned in aiding his flight, 
not one of them his secret. 

* In confession, the ing is not for worldly use, but 

for the ease of a man’s heart.’ 

‘ These answers in the silent night received, 

The king himself tlie land believed.* 


To Satisfy — To Satiate* 

Those who have enough are satisfied ; those 
who have more than enough are satiated. They 
who do not require more are satisfied ; they who 
feel that they have had too much are satiated. 
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^Tiat nature requires is to be satisfied ; gluttons 
satiate themselves. To satisfy brings pleasure ; 
to satiate (pauses disgust. Injudicious mothers fre- 
quently allow their children to satiate themselves. 
Satisfaction is necessary to preserve a healtliy 
appetite : satiety destroys health. 

EXERCISE. 

‘ Whatever novelty presents, children are presently eager 
to taste, and are as soon with it.’ 

She told mo that both herself and her children auflered 
extremely from hunger, for that the miserable pittance her 
husband gained was not sufTicient to procure them where- 
with to the natural cravings of tlie appetite. 

There is no action the usefulness of which has made it 
a duty, which a man may not bear the continual pursuit 
of, without loathing or . 

I am far from being with the account he gives of 

the transaction, and believe that he knows much more about 
the ad'air than he chooses to disclose. 

Mle leaves a shallow plash to plunge him in the deep, 
And with seeks to quench his thirst.’ 

with pleasures, and disgusted at the ingratitude 

of those he had thought his friends, he suddenly resolved to 
retire to a monastery, there to compensate, by a life of 
penance and mortification, for the excesses of his past years. 

A hungry man will be always with plain food. 


To See— To Look, 

To see is the simple act of using the organ of 
idght; to look is to direct that organ to some 
particular object. Those wHo have their eyes 
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open cannot help seeing ; but to look implies an 
act of the will. I see the light, or any objects 
which are casually in the way of my eyes ; I look 
at something with a view to examine its nature 
or qualities. If you look at the sun, you may see 
the spots on its surface. The two words have the 
same difference of meaning when used in a 
secondary sense : On looking at the question, he 
saw the difficulties with which it was sur- 
rounded. 


EXERCISE 

When his father me, he that I waa much 

npitated. 

There is a great deal to be , but little worth 

Oil the weathercock,! that the wind had 

changed. 

On ascending the hill, we a man standing in a 

melancholy attitude, wistfully on the ground. 

Kaising his eyes, he us for some moments with an 

expression of eager hope ; at length, that we did not 

intend to give him anything, he walked silently away. 

this system comprehensively, we may easily 

that it will never work well. 

"We tlie whole affair as a fraudulent design, and 

from the beginning that it would never succeed. 

Martin's * Deluge ’ — it is the most simple of his 

works — it is perhaps also the most awful. 

* They climb the next ascent, and ing down, 

Now at a nearer distance view the town,* 

One around sufficed him ; his face brightened, be 

uttered a cry of joy. 
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Should — Ought. 

Both these words imply an obligation ; but 
ought binds more strongly than should. What we 
should do is a social obligation ; but wliat we 
ought to do implies a moral obligation on om 
part. We ought to love our parents ; wc ought 
to respect our superiors. We should be neat and 
clean in our persons, and kind to our inferiors ; 
we ought always to speak the tnitli. We sliould 
avoid giving offence ; we ought to obey the laws. 

EXERCISE. 

You never to forget the kindness he has shown 

you, and how much you are indebted to him for many of 
the advantages you now enjoj^ 

We to consider it our duty to bear with the moral 

failings of others, when we remember that we are all weak 
creatures, and are easily led into temptation. 

In writing, you take care that the letters be per- 

fectly formed and well joined together. 

In accomplishing any design, or completing any work of 
importance, we proceed systematically and regularly. 

He whose honour is entrusted with a secret never 

to divulge it : no circumstances make him consider 

it excusable to communicate it to a single individual. 

J udges to remember that their ollice is to interpret 

law, and not to make or give law. 

Exercises be written carefully and neatly, and 

never be shown to the teacher till they are corrected, 

as far as possible, by the pupil. 


To Slahe — To Quench. 

To slake (from tbe Saxon verb slacian^ to 
slacken) is to qiiencli partially. To quench is 
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from the Saxon cwencan^ and means to put out 
entirely. He who slakes his thirst takes sufficient 
liquid to prevent great inconvenience. He who 
quenches his thirst takes enough to fully satisfy 
his desire of drink. The same difference is 
preserved between the words when used in a 
moral sense. To slake desire is to lessen it ; to 
quench hatred is to extinguish it. 


EXERCISE. 

550011 after the fire had broken out, there fell a heavy 

shower of rain, which effectually it, and prevented 

any damage, beyond the loss of the furniture in one or two 
rooms. 

^Amidst the running stream he his thirst’ 

* A little fire is quickly trodden out. 

Which, being suffered, rivers cannot .* 

It is a custom in many parts of Ireland to the 

fires by covering them over with wet coals at night-time : 
by this means, they burn through the whole night at a 
small cost, and do not require the trouble of lighting afresh 
in the morning. 

We all suffered intensely from the excessive heat and 
drought ; for water was so scarce as to be sold at four or 
five shillings the pailful, and we were often whole days 

without being able to procure a drop of water to 

our thirst. 

The hatred which was thus unhappily occasioned be- 

tw^een these two men was never afterwards wholly , 

and they lived and died implacable enemies. 

^ You have already sedition’s brand.’ 

‘ When your work is forged, do not it in water to 

cool it, but throw it down on the floor or hearth io cool ox 
itaelf; 
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To SnrpHse — To Antonish, 

Both these words imply a aisturbiag of the 
senses. To surprise is to take one off his guard ; 
to astoriwh is to confound the senses. We are 
longer in recovering from astonishment than from 
surprise. We are surprised at what is unexpected ; 
we are astonished at what is hey on d our com- 
prehension. Surprise is more temporary ; asto- 
nishment more lasting. We are taken by sur- 
prise ; we are struck with astonishment. What 
we are prepared for does not surprise us ; wliat 
we can conceive clearly does not astonish us. 

EXERCISE. 

‘ So little do we accustom ourselves to consider the efiect 

of time, that things necessary and certain often us 

like unexpected contingencies.’ 

*I have often been , considering that the mutual 

intercourse between the two countries (France and England ) 
has lately been very great, to find how little you seem to 
know of us/ 

‘ But the chief merit of this great man (Michael Angelo) 
is not to be sought for in the remains of his pencil, nor even 
in his sculptures ; hut in the general improvement of the 
public taste which followed his ing productions/ 

‘ The greatest actions of a celebrated person, however 
and extraordinary, are no more than what are ex- 
pected from him.’ 

* at the voice, he stood amazed, 

And all around with inward horror gazed.’ 

* You see I am just to my word in writing to you from 

Paris, where I was very much to meet my sister^ 

I need not add, very much pleased.’ 
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‘ We crossed a large tract of land ly fruitful/ 

‘ Cromwell was not the meteor which and astound® 

by the brilliancy and rapidity of its course/ 

* It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the most mighty gods, by tokens, send 
Such dreadful heralds to us/ 


To Understand — To Comprehend. 

To understand is to have the free use of oui 
reasoning faculty ; to be able to see the relation 
between cause and effect, or the fitness of things 
for each other. To comprehend requires a stronger 
exertion of intellect. We understand what is 
stated in plain terms ; we comprehend what at 
first appeared obscure. I may understand the 
words of a sentence without being able to com- 
prehend its meaning. The understanding is 
employed upon practical questions ; the compre- 
hension, upon theoretical systems, or speculative 
truths. A simple fact is understood. To arrive 
at a conclusion by a process of reasoning, we 
must compreliend. 

EXERCISE. 

When a man speaks in a language with which we are 

iinactpiainted, we cannot what he 8a\8 : when a 

man speaks in a language we , but expresses him- 
self loosely and inaccurately, we cannot his meaning. 

Natural signs are a language universally . 

It ie impossible to the nature of God. 
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There are many which the mind of a man ii unable 

to 

Tlie hinjj’ uage of a lecturer who does rnit fidly lira 

subject must, of necessity, l)e unintelligible to his hearers. 

'riiougli ho several languages, and is very accom- 

plished, he has not yet been able to procure any occupation. 
Men often commit great injustice in condemning what 

they have not capacity to . 

‘ What they cannot immediately conceive, they consider 

as too high to be reached, or tof> extensive to be 

‘ JSwift pays no court to the passions ; ho excites neither 

surprise nor admiration ; he always himself, and 

liis readers always him.’ 

‘ ( )ur finite knowledge cannot 

I'he principles of ah nnhoiindefl sway,’ 


A ( Ij ace at — Cont ifjuo u .s* . 

Placen that are adjaccat lie near to e^aeli other , 
places that are coatlfjuoas lie close to each other. 
Two fields which httV(^ a common boundary are 
contiguous. Places that are ad jacent to each other 
may yet have something intervening. Places that 
are contiguous must touch each other. ITamp- 
stead and Higbgate are adjacent to London. The 
houses in Portland Place are contiguous to each 
other. 


EXERCISE. 

^They have been beating up for volunteers at Vork, and 

the towns ; but nobody will list.* 

‘We arrived at the utmost boundaries of a wood which 
lay to a plain. ^ 

‘ Where, then, ah ! where shall poverty reside, 

To ’scape the pressure of pride ? ’ 
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^ And now the odours, fanned by a gentle wind creeping 

from the sea, scattered themselves over that chamber, 

wliose walls vied with the richest colours of the most 
glowing flowers.' 

‘This is more particularly the case with the counties 

to London, over which the Genius of Gardening 

exercises his power so often and so wantonly, that tliey are 
usually new- created once in twenty or thirty ^ears, and nc 
traces left of their former condition.’ 

‘ The loud misrule 

Of Chaos far removed ; lest fierce extremes 
miglit distemper the whole frame.’ 

‘ blame does not miugle with flame, as air does with tilr, 
but only remains .* 

On the nujrning of llie 27th of March, 1844, not only the 

town itself, but all the villages, felt a violent shock 

of an eartliquake. 


Goniempt'ihle — Despicable, 

These are synonymes of degree. Despicable is 
a ruore intensive degree of contemptible, Wliat 
is worthless or weak is contemptible ; what is 
actively bad or immoral is despicable. In con- 
temning, we pay no more attention to the thing 
contemned than is sufficient to perceive its worth- 
lessness. In despising, tlie mind is more strongly 
and permanently fixed on the object despised. 
Circumstances may make despicable that which 
is in itself only contemptible. An army may be 
contemptible from its want of numerical force 
A traitor to his country is a despicable character. 
Vanity is contemptible ; malice is despicable. 
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EXERCISE. 

He attempted to conceal his designs by shallow and 
artifices. 

Menon contemned simplicity and truth as weaknesses, 

and so was Ins character, that he never hesitated to 

accomplish his ends by perjury and deceit. 

Men of understanding mostly pride themselves on 

qualities that are worthless in the eyes of the wise. 

Nothing' can be more than the attempts of the 

vain to gain that praise which thay are conscious that they 
do not deserve. 

Ilis (diaiacter was a compound of the most qiiali- 

ties of our nature ; his prominent vices were fraud, du- 
plicity, and the most inordinate avarice, and he had nr»i 
one redeeming virtue in his whole composition. 

It frequently happens to the weak-minded, that what 

they regard as proves in the end of more real wt»rth 

lhan many things of 'which they entertain a Idgh opinion. 

‘ To put on an artful part to obtain no other but an unjust 
praise from the imdiscerniug is of all endoa\ ours the most 


( hvefous — var lci(f iis. 

The covetous man is desirous of ajiproprial ing 
the wealth of others. The avaricious man is 
inordinately desirrms of gain, by whatever means 
he may ae(jnire it. 'Dje avaricious an* eager to 
get, in order to lump up; they cannot Ix^ar to 
part with their wealth. The covetous are eager 
to obtain money, but not so desirous to retain it. 
It is very possible for a covetous man to Ire a 
spendthrift. The avaricious never spend freely. 
a 2 
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EXERCISE. 

He was so , and in such a hurry to become rich, 

that he frequently over-reached himself, and entered into 
speculations which proved heavy losses. 

About this period, two vices of an opposite nature, luxury 
and , prevailed in Rome. 

Catiline is said to have been of the wealth of 

others, at the same time that he was lavish of his own. 

‘ No wise man was ever of money.’ 

is subversive of truth, probity, and all other good 

qualities ; and introduces in their stead, pride, cruelty, and 
irreligion. 

The are in constant fear, either of losing what 

they already possess, or of not being able to gain more. 

The consideration that happiness does not consist in the 
possession of what we desire should prevent our becoming 
of the goods of others. 

‘ Nothing lies on bis hands with sindi uneasiness as time.’ 
Wretched and thoughtless creatures ! In the tmly place 
whore were a virtue, we turn prodigals.’ 

‘He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is not his 

own, is imt of the virtue, but of its reward and 

reputation, and then his intentions are polluted.’ 

‘ At last Swift’s grew too powerful for his kind 

ness; he would refuse his friends a bottle of wine.’ 


Different — Various. 

It Las been said that no two things in nature are 
exactly alike. Two words to be here distingtiished 
express degrees of their unlikeness. Different 
shows the unlikeness existing in general. Various 
marks the dissimilarity of the species. Things are 
infinitely various ; that is, it is impossible to 
enumerate all the points in which they vary. We 
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cannot, however, say that things are infinitely 
different, because this word .more exactly defines 
the point of uulikeness. The flowiu’s on a rose- 
bush will be various in size and shape, and will 
be diffeiv'uf from the flowers of the pink or dahlia. 
Different people think differently. A subject 
affects tliH minds of men vario\isly, wlien they all 
entertain the same opinion of it- in the main, but 
not in detail : it affects them differently, when 
some entertain an ojnnion of it opposed to that 
of others. 


EXERCISE. 

'I’lie two iiieu were as from eacli other as waM 

possible, 'the one, open, frank, liberal, ami kind to his 
irieiids and cojnpa!iion.s ; the othoj*, (dose, moan, avariedous, 
and unfeeling. 

‘Tliere are U])wards of a liundrod spoedes of f(‘rn, 

but they are seldom cultivated in gardens.’ 

‘ Happiness consists in things which ])roduc(j a, pleasure, 
and in the absence of tliost* which cause any p:iin : now thes(', 

to men, are things.^ 

‘ Then were they known to men by names, 

And idols through the heathen world.’ 

The northern languages of modem Europe may be divided 

under three b<*ad.s, viz. Ccdtic, Teutonic, and S(da- 

vonic. 

‘It is astonishing to consider the degrees of eare 

that descend from the parent to the young, so far as ia 
absolutely necessary for the leaving of posterity,’ 

As land is improved by sowing it with seede, so 

the mind by exeudsing it with studies. 
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Evlflriti ()J>vtovs, 

What is clearly proved is evident \ what proves 
itself is obvious. The latter is a stronger term 
than the former. It requires some, though not 
a great, effort of the mind to perceive what is 
evident ; what is olwious requires no stretch of 
the mind to understand — it presents itself to our 
view — nay, thrusts itself upon our notice. In- 
tuitive truths are obvious ; deduced truths become 
evident. It is evident that extravagaTice leads to 
ruin ; it is obvious that the whole is greater than 
its part. 

Exiuicisi:. 

‘ It is tu remark that wt; follow nothing heartily 

uulesfl carried to it hy inclination.’ 

‘ It is that fame, conaidored merely as the iui- 

mortality of a name, is not less likely to be the reward of 
bad actions tnan of good.’ 

‘ lliese sentiments, whether they be impressed on the 

soul, or arise as reflections of our reason, 1 call 

natiual, because they have been found in all ages.’ 

‘ It is in the general frame of nature, that things 

most manifest unto sense have proved obscure unto the 
understanding.’ 

‘All the great lines of our duty are clear and , the 

obligation acknowledged, and the Avisdom of complying 
with it freely confessed.’ 

‘ They are incapable of making conquests upon their 
neighbours, wliieh is to all who know their con- 

stitution/ 

‘ They arc such lights as are only to every man 

of sense, who loves poetry and understands it.’ 

‘ The printing private letters is the worst sort of betray- 
ing conver.^ation, as it bas ly the most exienfiive ill 

consequences.’ 
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Forsaken -Forlorn. 

Forlorn is the intensive of forsaken. When 
ive are Torsa-keii, we are pad.ially deprived of 
Rociety ; the forlorn are deprived of all society 
and help. Forsaken also nd'ers to the act of thoso 
who abandon : forlorn rpialifies the state of the 
abandoned. The forsaken are no longer visited 
by former friends ; the forlorn are cared fc>r by 
no one. 'filings. ])laces, as well as persons, 
are forsaken ; only persons are tbrlorn. 


I'lXEKClSE. 

Coiisrienve iiiufh' them r(‘Colh'C( that lliev who had once 
been deaf to the siipplicaiious of a brother were now left 
friendless and . 

Mbit fearful for thcniHolves, my comitryineii 
L^'ft me in the Cyclops’ den.“ 

London is at this pia'iod of the year quite . In the 

west end of the town, the private houses are almost all shut 
up, and no {ray equipap-os strike the eye of the passenger. 

‘ For here and lost 1 tread, 

With fainting steps and slow, 

Where wilds immeasiiralily spread 
Seem lengthening as 1 go.' 

Last summer \oii frequently came to see us, })ut now you 
have quite us. 

The apartments and gardens remain in the nicest order. 
Mid though the villa is , it is not neglected. 

‘Disastrous day! what ruin hast thou bred, 

What anguish to the living and the dead ! 

How hast thou left the widow all ! ' 

^ Their purple majesty^ 

A.iid all those outward show's whicii we call greatneaa. 

[.♦anguish and droop, seem empty and 

Aind draw the wond’ring gazers’ eyes no more 
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Oeneral — Uni versaL 

General bears tlie same pi*oportioii to universal 
as the part to tlie wliole. Tlie former qualifies 
the majority ; the latter, the collei/tive whole. A 
general rule has except, ions ; a universal rule has 
none. General is opjjosed to particular : universal 
to indi\ idua.l. 1'lie (*hi(‘f ohjec^t, of a good govern- 
ment should he to secure tlie genera! welfare of 
the community. Universal prosperity never yet 
existed in any country. 


EXERCISE. 

‘To conclude troiii parlicuhirs to is a false way of 

arguing.’ 

‘ Whfjt ! cried 1, is my young landlord, then, the nephew 
of a man whose virtues, generosity, and singularities ai'e so 
• ly knowm ? ’ 

‘ ]Vor failed they to express how much they praised, 

I'hat for the safety he despised 

Ilis own.’ 

‘ 1 have considered Milton’s “ Paradise Jjost ” in the fable, 
the characters, the sentiments, and the language ; and have 
shown that he excels, in , under each of these heads.’ 

‘ This excellent epistle, though in the front of it it hears 
a particulai’ inscription, yet in its drift is , as design- 

ing to convince all luaukind of the necessity of seeking for 
happiness in the Gospel.’ 

‘ Divine laws and precepts, sini}dy and formally moral, 

are in respect of per5<)n8, and in regard of their 

perpetual obligation.’ 

‘ The ty of the English \m.\e such a favourahln 

opiuion of treason, nothing can cure them.’ 

• The wisest w ere distracted with doubts, while the 
ty wandered without any ruler.’ 
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Idle — Tndoleyit, 

The eKpressioii ‘an ^idle child’ does not mean 
one wlio is altogether inacti^o, but one who 
occupies his time in frivolities. An indoleuJ child 
is one who has a strong aversion from action of 
any sort. The idle do not what they onglit to do ; 
the indolent would do notliing. I1\e idle boy 
does not learn his lessons ; the indolent boy lies in 
bed late, and lounges about all day. Idleness is 
opposed to diligence ; indolence, to activity. The 
idle want steadiness of purpose ; the indolent 
want power of exertion. 


RXEHCTSK. 

‘ Nothinj^ is so opposite 1o the true ejijoyiiient of life as 
the relaxed and feeble state ot an mind.’ 

i vice^ then, an* the chief parents of eriine 

and distress. But liow, in so industrious a country, arises 
the indifference to toil P Tlie answer is obvious — wlierover 

is better remunerated than labour, becomes 

contagious, and labour hateful.’ 

‘ Supposing among a multitude embarked in the same 
vessel, there are several tliat, in a tempest, willratluu’ pttrish 
than work j would it not he madness in the rest to stand 

, and rtither (dioose to sink than do more thaTi comes 

to their share ? ’ 

fn the luxuries of a court, what more natural- 

than satiety among the great, and a proud discontent among 
their emulators ? 

‘ Children generally hate to he : all the care, then, 

is that their busy humour sliould he constantly employed 
in something of use to tlnun.’ 

The Frankish kings, buried in luxurious , resigned 
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tlie adiiiinietratioii of tludr aflairs into the hands of officers, 
who, after a time, assumed the regal authority, and founded 
a now dynasty. 


m: sv' i '(iLJ p. - 1 Fv r;fch P(L 

A miser able to an is one who is to bo pitied oi 
despised on account, of liis feelings or state of 
mind ; a %v retched man is one to be pitied by 
reason of his condition. We are miserable in 
consequence of our own reflections. It is what 
we suffej’ from external circiirnstances that makes 
us wretched. A condemned felon is both miser- 
able and wretched : miserable, iVom his state of 
mind, and wretched, from the circumstances 
in which lie is ydacod. The miserable and the 
wretched arc both deserving oi' })ity ; ibe wretched, 
more so than the miserable, as wretchedness is 
the extreme of misery. 

EX ERCISK. 

H()l)in.'«(»Ji (h'usoo, when wnrked on his nniiiljabited 

island, was at Ihe Ihouglita of his being cut utf from 

all human intercoursi', and separated from the whole world; 

and the idea of his and forlorn condition frequently 

drew from him expressions of tlu? bittorost grief. 

Though 1 have seen poverty in many forms, I never 

heheld, in any part of the w^orld, sucdi beings as the 

poor cottagers in the south of Ireland. 

‘ Thus to relitwe tlie was his pride, 

And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.' 

He felt at reflecting upon the misfortunes he hiid 

unconsciously brought upon an amiable family. 
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^Maii, couttidered in hiunself. is a Tery helpless and a 
fery being^.’ 

It was discovered the next niornnig that the man 

had coininitted suicide. 

^ ’Tis murmur, discontent, distrust. 

That nialies you 

‘ Reason tells me that it is more misery to he covetouw 
than to he poor, os our laup^uaji^e, by a peculiar significance 
of dialect, calls the covetous man the man/ 


Mo<h‘ni — Rscenf, 

The word recent refers to whnt lin.s happened 
within a comparatively short spaei' of time past — 
that wliich has been some time, but not a long 
tijue, in existence; the Avord inodern refers not 
only to wliat has been, but what still does, and 
probably will, remain in existence for some time 
Recent is contradistiiigiiislied from wliat is long 
past ; modern is opposed to ancient. Receait, is 
always iised abstractly; modern, in botJi senses. 
Recent facts ai e fresb in onr memory ; modern 
fashions belong to the jiresent day. 


expcrimeuls have proved beyond a doubt, that 

it is not only possible, but v(uy easy, to freeze water in a 
red-hot crucible. 

^ Some of the ancient, and likewise of tlie writers, 

that have laboured in natural magic, have noted a sympathy 
between the sun and certain herbs/ 

< A Italian is distinguished by sensibility, quick- 
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ness, and art, while he employs on irihes t he capacity ol an 
ancient Homan ; and exhibits now, in the scone of amnse- 
inent, and in search of a frivolous applause, that tiro and 
those passions with wliich Gracchus mirnod in the forum, 
and shook the assemblies of a severe people.’ 

On his arrival at court, he found that, in consequence of 
changes in the administration of tlie king’s house- 
hold, it would be necessary for liim to wait at least a week 
or ten days before be could obtain an audi(3nce of 
majesty. 

Some reguhitiojis of the ininister have made him 

very unpopular in this part of tlie cHUintry. 


Scarce — Rare, 

That of which there is occasion ally but a smah 
(luant ity is then scarcr. That of which there is at 
no time mticli to be procured, or wliich is seldom 
to be met with, is Q^arc, Certain plants are rare in 
England ; that is, they are seldom found in this 
country. A bad harvtvst will make corn scarce. 
Scarce impilies a previous plenty, which is not the 
case with rare. Rare qualifies what is a subject 
of curiosity, or novelty; scarce (pialities wliat, is 
an article of necessity. Tilings are rare, and may 
become scarce. Hare is used metaphorically ; 
sc^irce is never so used. 

'A perfect union of wit and judgment is one of tbo 
est things in the world-’ 

‘ When any particular piece of money grew very , 

it often recoined hy a succeediug emperor.’ 
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^ Alrt^ady it is difriciilt to (leternnue whether his (Michael 
Angelo’s] reputation be enhanced or diminished by tin*, 
sombre representatitms of his pencil in the Pauline and 
Sistine (’hapols, or by the few specimens of his cabinet 

pictures imw ly to bo met with, and exhibiting only 

a shadow of their original excellence/ 

‘ A Swede will no more sell you his hemp for less silver, 

because you tell him silver is er now in England, 

than a tradesman of London will sell his commodity (dieaper 
to the Isle of Man, because money is there.’ 

‘ Far from being fond of any flower for its ity, if 1 

meet with any in a tield which pleases me, I give it a place 
in my garden.’ 

‘ Corn does not rise or fall by the differences of more or 

less plenty ' d money, but by the plenty and ity that 

Cod sends.’ 


SdetU - T((,rf f tirn. 

Taciturnity is an iuten.si\t5 silence. A silent 
man is one who does not speak ; a taciturn man 
is one who scarcely ever speaks. We may be 
silent without being taciturn. Silence resp(;cts 
the act; taciturn, the habit. Circumstances may 
make us silent ; our disposition inclines us to be 
tacittu’u. The English have a reputation for 
taciturnity. There are many occttsions on which 
it is proper to he silent; the taciturn lose many 
opportunities of information, from their disin- 
clination to ask questions. Silent is opposed to 
speaking; taciturn, to loquacious. The taciturn 
urc frequently gloomy and sullen. 
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EXEECTSE. 

Some men are so fond of bearing their own voii e.s, that 

fch^ are not , even when they liave no one to talk to. 

He was by tits enther very loquacious, or very . 

It ia prudent to be where we find tliat speaking 

would be dangerous. 

‘ And just before the con tinea of the wood, 

The gliding Tjethe leads her tiood.’ 

lie did not appear to be in good spirits that evening, and 

I observed that he was nnusjially . 

I liave travelled for twenty-four hours in a stage coach 
with three companions (P) w'ho did not make a single 
remark, eitlier to me or to each otlier, hut preserved a 

strict during llu^ whole journe}. 

Our country is not famed for great talkers ; Englishmen 

are in general and reserved. 

Women are generally much less than menj this 

may be accounted for in two ways ; they are naturally more 
communicative; and, secondly, they have not the same 
causes for which operate upon the other sex. 


Woiiderful — Afarvellouff, 

A wov/ler is natural ; a nuirvel is incredible. 
What is wonderfid takes our senses ; what is 
marvellous takes our reason, by surprise. The 
wonderful is opposed to the f>rdinary. The 
marvellous is opposed to the probable. Jugglers’ 
tricks are wonderful ; travellers’ stories are mar- 
vellous. The adventures of Bai-on Munchausen 
are full of the marvellous; nature is full ol 
wonders. 
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EXEKCISK. 

* If a man, out of vanity, or from a desire of being in the 
fashion, or in order to pass for ly wise, shall say that 

Berkeley’s doctrine is true, while at the same time his belief 
is precisely the same with mine, I leave him to enjoy the 
fruits of his hypocrisy.’ 

‘The fable includes whatever is supernatural, and 

especially the machines of the gods.’ 

‘ I could not sutliciently — at the intrepidity of thefi(‘ 

diminutive mortals, wdio durst venture to mount and wall: 
upon my body.’ 

^ The common people of Spain ha,ve an Oriental passion 

for story-telling, and are fond of the 

‘IIow poor, how rich, how' abje<*t, how august, 

IIow^ complicate, how is man ! 

How passing lie who made him such ! ’ 

( caiiseth astonishment, or an immoveable posture 

of the body ; for in the spirits fly not as in fear, but 

only settle.’ 

Sir John Maudeville, in the narrative of his Travels, dedi- 
cated to Edward HI., inserted such ])arts of chroniedes as 

were then in existence, and introduced romantic and 

tales of knight errantry, miraculous legends, monsters, 
giants, &c. 


Below — Beneath, 

Below and beneath both refer to what is under 
us;, but beneath is farther down tluin belotv. 
Small fish s})ort below the surface of the waters. 
The larg^er fish lepose beneath tlje flood. What 
is beneath is below us ; but what is below is not 
always beneatlu Those who are below us in 
rank are not bejujath us ; on the contrary, 
they deserve our respect, if tliey conduct them- 
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Belves virtuously. The vicious and the profligate 
are beneath our consideration. 


1'he noble Venetians tliink themselves at least equal b) 
the electors of tlie empire, and but one degree kings. 

He will do nothing that is his high station, nor 

omit doing anything which becomes it. 

Standing on the summit of a high rock, when I looked 

down into the cavern me, 1 was seized with such a 

giddiness, that 1 was oblig(‘d to sit down lor fear of falling. 

His brother, though several years older, was him 

in the school, and was often reproved by the master lor his 
idleness. 

All the numbers ten are called digits. 

The house consists of three stories, and a suite of kitchens 

and oflices the gronnd-tloor. It stands in the 

midst of a well-stocked garden, and is not more than a 
mile from the higli road. 

Those who W(U’k in mines are forced to toil tin' whole day 

long, far the surface of the earth, and to be deprived 

of the light of the sun and fresh air for a. great portion ol 
their lives. 

‘ This said, he led them up tin* nKumtiiiu’s })row. 

And showed them all the shining fields 

‘ dVemhling, I viewed the dn'ad abyss 


Between — Among, 

Among is deriv^ed from on many ; between, 
from hy tivain, Tdic former is used in speaking 
of a larger number ; the latter, never wtien more 
tbaii two are concerned. The etymologies of 
these two prepositions will suggest their proper 
use. A man is therefore between his friends when 
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lie has one on each side of him ; and he is among 
his friends when he is siu-rounded by several. 


There exists not the slightest shadow of resemhlaoca 
the hieroglyphics of Kgypt and the Chinese cha- 
racters. 

those who are not exposed to the climate, the 

complexion is fully as fair as that of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. 

The prizfvinoue.y was (‘qually divided the ship’s 

crew. 

The constant intercourse which sn])sisted for many cen- 
turies this country and France contributed largely 

to the introduction of French ternis into onr language. 

Th(‘ object of all wriiiu’- on synonyinons terms is to 

explain the distinction Avords which approximate 

in signification. 

These two failures, to the aggregate amount of about twt) 
millions of dollars, produced, as might be (‘xpected, a con- 
siderable aonsation and loud clamours thti foreign 

merchants at (Janton. 

The king endeavonrt*d to promote kindlier and gentler 

feelings all classes of his subjects, by encouraging 

and patronising such sp(»rts and pastimes as were consonant 
w th the spirit and habits of the ago. 

‘There were the old Poman statues, several of 

Venus in dilferent postures and habits ; as there are many 
particular ligures of her maid after the .same design.’ 

‘ Friendship requires that it be two at least; and 

there can be no friendship where there are not two friends.’ 


By- With, 

The distinction to lie made between tlu^se pre- 
positions is to be found in the degree of connection 
which they ex])Tess. The etymological meaning 
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of tilt* ibriner is close^to; and that of the latter, 
join. With expresses contact; occasional 
proximity, or a remoter connection. In speaking 
of external things, we say — he came with his 
friend ; and, he stood by me. In an abstract 
sense, the same difference holds good. The task 
was accomplished with great difficulty. By (•on*- 
stant diligence he at length ae(]iiired a perfect 
knowledges of the subject. 

The manner or instnanent of an action is 
generally preceded by with ; by is used before tlie 
cause, or direct agent, wheii a person. The man 
struck the table with his hand. The table was 
struck by the man. 


nxKRcisi;. 

The war was at tluit time carried on botwofni the French 
and the Italians the utmost inhumanity. 

More mismy is produced amon»' ns the irregulari- 
ties of our tempers, than real misfortunes. 

Lord Anson being sent a squadron of five ships 

to annoy the Spaniards in the Southern Ocean, sailed from 
Portsmouth, September J 8th, 1740. 

He signalised liiinself Ids voyage round the world. 

We are told that he was encouraged in his fondness for naval 
history and bold advemtures Ids father. 

Caxton first introduced into England the art of printing 
movable types. 

‘ The grammar of a language is sometimes to he carefully 
studied a grown man.’ 

< thy powerful blast, 

Heat apace, and cool as fast’ 
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Frequently — Often, 

That is done often which is repeated after short 
iiiteivats. lliat is done freqmnlly which is re- 
peated after longer, but not always after the same 
intervals of time. Thus, M)ur uncle often dines 
with ns ; ’ but, ‘ we frectuently have friends to dine 
with us.’ ^ I often walk in the park, and fre* 
quently meet some of my ac([iiaintance there.’ 
The difterence between the two words is to be 
found not only in the hmgth of time whicii 
elapses between the acts they cpialify, hut also 
in the variety of persons who perform tliose acts. 


What is done and carelessly, is liable to be 

done wrong. 

paid us visits, ))Ut did not come so as 

bis brother. 

The wealth of individuals is -- dissipated by an 

extravagant patnmago of the line arts. 

Though he goes into society, i have, not 

met him at the liouses of our common friends. 

Men act wrong scarcely l(3ss from t)ie defect of 

courage, than of knowledge and of prudonce. 

‘ How shall my brother sin against me, and 1 

forgive him ’ 

X happens th.al young persons of an inquiring 

turn of mind are discouraged from the pursuit of some 
studies by failing to perceive their ultimate object. 

‘ Who does not more admire C’icero as an author thai^ 
as consul of Rome, and does not cr talk of the cele- 

brated writer.s of our own country in former ages, than of 
any among their contemporaries ? ’ 
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‘ I could not without much observe how 

ladies and gentlemen are at a loss lor questions nnd an- 
swers.’ 


/'/!/ iiu'tl /((h'l >1 1 ushiH fhi. 

An act is performed instantly when no time is 
allowed to elapse before we set about it : it is 
performed immediately when no occupation is 
allowed to intervene between the present act and 
the one proposed. To do a thing* instantly, we 
leave our occupation. To do a thing imnuHliately, 
we may finisli what we have in hand before 
commencing what is required of us. What is 
done instantly is done sooner than what is done 
immediately. One who is writing a letter may 
promise to go somewhere immediately, and yet 
not go till he ha\e finished his letter; hut lie 
must begin nothing else before he goes. One 
who is writing and promises to go instantly, must 
leave off writing, and go at once. 

EXKnClSE. 

‘ Admiration is a .short-lived passion, that dr^cays 

upon growing familiar with the object.’ 

^The poor man has caught cold on the river ; fur our 
order reached him wluai he was just returned from certain 
visits in Tjondori, and lie held it a matter of loyalty and 
cooscitajce lo set forth again.’ 

This good news arrived yesterday, an<l was spread 

all ovi'T the town, so that this morning there was not a 
soal lu the place unacquainted with all the eircumstaiice». 
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iiieutioius tlie c.iuso ul' the Deluge, th'? 

rains aiaj the Avaiers ; and St. I’eter mentions the more 
remott* and fundamental (*aus<‘, viz. the conslitntion of tlie 
heavens. 

Seehij.! Ins friend striiggiii)^» hard in tlie wahn, and in 

iiiimineni danger of his life, he stripped off hie coat, 

and jum))ed into thc' river to his assistance. 

‘The stroke <d' death denounced to-day 

Removed far tdf.' 


Middif. J/vW.s/. 

Mdldle is IVotn tho Ang‘lo-Sn,xon nitd^ 'iii\d daeA^ 
a. part or portioji. is tho siiporlativo or 

inleiisivt^ Ibriri of niiddlo, niid is a oontractioi) oi 
7mddle7H.o.st ; thus : laicldlotnost — oiiddost --Jiiidsf . 

ddie middle! is tliat jiart of a, wliicli 

is afaiieiptal distaiic(! from both its ends. Midst 
is that point in a, snbstanco which is at an orpial 
distanco from all parts of its cirenmforonoo. The 
middle of t)n‘ stre(;t is half-way hetwtjen the 
houses on one side, aiul those on the' otiior. Tln^ 
middle of dime is half-wav hetween the hf'g'innint^ 
and the end of the month. Tlie midst oi' the foresi 
is that point which is at an ecpial distance from 
all parts of its circumference. In an abstract 
sense, midst is more frequently used. Thus, we 
have : in the midst of danger — of difficulties, &c. 

EXEROISI']. 

The man had laid a wager that he would swim across the 
river at its wudest part in less than ten minutes j he had 
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accoiuplinlujcl hair his task with easC; in less than half the 

allotted time 5 but just when he had reached the of 

the stream, he was carried away by the force of the current, 
and drowned. 

Extended on the burning sand in the of tlie desert, 

and sulfering the greatest pain from fever brought on by 
excessive fatigue and want of proper nourishment, [should 
have perished, lind it not boon for the extreme kindness and 
attention of my Arab guides. 

In the of these imminent and appalling dangers, 

he did not betray Ji sign of feai'. but gave his orders with 
the same calmness and composure as usual. 

lie was thankful in the of his afflictions. 

< \ station of life is within reach of those con- 

veniences which the lower orders of iiiankintl must neces- 
sarily want, and yet without embarrassment of great- 
ness.’ 


Whils— Whilst . 

While 16 from the Saxon hwUe, and signifies 
time. Whilst is a superlative form, or a more 
intensive degree of while, and is usetl for during 
the whole time, ^ I shall write ivhile you work,* 
means tliat during the time that }'ou are working, 
I shall occupy myself (p)er]iaps occasionally) in 
writing. ‘ I shall write whilst you work,’ means 
that during the whole time that you are occupied 
in working, I sliall not cease from writing. 

Whilst is also often used to mark a contrast or 
strong distinction between two things or actions. 
‘ Make your mirth, whilst I W.ar my misery** 
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I^XKKCISIO. 

The twi.> ruffian^? riitAbfid out upon the traveller unawares; 

and having knodved him down, the one lield his hands 

the other rifled his pockets of his watch and nionev. 

How did these two men l)ehave in the same circumstances? 
The one seized with a malicious joy the opportunitj'^ thua 

oflered him of gratifying his reveiigt', ; the other, 

with a nohle generosity, pardoned his enemies for those 
offences against him which he could have then so easily 
punished. 

‘ Can he imagine that God sends forth an irresistiblo 

strength against some sins ; in others he allows men 

a power of repelling his grace ?’ 

we were all engaged in conversation, we hoard 

eome beautiful iiuisic under our windows, which was con- 
tinued at intervals during the rcinaindtn* of the evening. 

Ciesar was at Rome, an insurrection broke out 

among his troops, who w’ere too impatient to wait for 
the triumph, and the advautiiges they ho)>ed to derive from 
it 
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SECTION IV, 


rosiTivK AN]> xr.iiATTvio ,syno^;ymes. 

Anotiikh principle ])v wliich we in:iy fVe(pieiith* 
discover a difference between two Mp])roxiTnnfing 
meanings, is wliere one term is positive, and ibo 
other negative ; that is, where th<^ first oxpr<\sses 
some idea independcaitly, and tlie second, the 
ni'gation of t,lie contrary idea. The two verbs, to 
tihan and to avoids show' a dilfercmce of this sort ; 
to slum is positively to turn aw'ay from, to avoid 
is rnertdy not to approach, i>r go in th(' way of. 
Between many approxiinatbig words, we shall 
have no difficulty in distinguishing, by the ap- 
plication of this tf^st. The difference between 
unable and not ahle^ innh ility nrid disability^ and 
many others, becomes thus iramediaidy clear. 
The two words have the same idea in common, 
but the one has a negative quality not, found in 
the other, and thus a distinction can be made 
The pairs of words treated in this section differ 
from each other in consecpience of tliis ]>ririciple. 
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Ba nhrv pf — / > / solve n L 

A hanliKpt is one wJio, in conse<|nencc of his 
real or supposed inal)]]!!}" to disclun-i>'e ]iis debts, 
makes a legal surrender of all his goods into iJie 
hands oF liis ereditors. A man is in a stat(' of 
ln.soJ renej/ when he is nnakle to pay his de]»ts. 
The term conveys a, negative' idea — the* 'tvaoi of 
powao' to pay. One may, Iherefore, kecome a 
ban krii pi without In'ing insolveni-; for. upon ex- 
ann'ujit ion of his affair.-, he may find that he has 
sufficient ])ro|3ert\ i.o answer all the demands of 
his ereditors. Alerehanis, tradesmen, and oihe.rs 
sometimes kecoirui ba.nkripd,, in order t(> collect 
their debts ; but f his docs not,, of necessity, involve 
tbeir insolvency. 

HXKRCISE. 

Though perfectly aware of his cy, he contiiiiH'd in 

l)U6iiiess soY('ral y(‘ai>. getting deo.por and deeper in debt, 
till at lengtli it vva.s absolutely necessary to stop payment, 
and the linn v/as declared . 

This cy did not, hoW(‘V(‘r, affect tlie credit of the 

house to the extent ex])ected, and ht'ing wudl supported by 
several capitalists, the tinu soon after msuined hnsiness. 

The failure of the Mississippi scluane caused tbe ruin of 
thousands, and very nearly involved France in a national 
c‘y. 

On comparing his receipts with Ins exjumses, he found the 
balance greatly against him ; and nothaving sufficient where- 
with to discharge his just debts, he vva,s obliged to declare 
his cy. 

The having given up all his goods and other pro- 

perty, was thrown into prison, there to await the decision 
of the court. 
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Bold i i-ess — Fearless i less . 

Boldness is positive ; it is a quality to be 
admired in some cases ; but is frequently used in 
an unfavourable sense. Fearlessness negaiive ; 
it signilies the absence of fear. We may be feai - 
less without being l)o]d, or learh^ss because we are 
bold. We should be bold in upliolding the caus(' 
of truth against the persecution of tyranny ; and 
in such a caustN wo should Ih'. b^arless of the 
consequences of our boldness, lloldness is indis- 
pensable to the accoinplislunent of any great 
undertaking. It a,ls(‘ marks the general ch a i a c ter. 
Fearlessness marks a temporary state of mind. 


EXERCISE. 


SSucli iujli(!{ird-of prodigies hang o’er us, 

As make tlie tremble.’ 

‘ The careful hen 

(kills all her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended hy the cor k.’ 

‘ A tongue and a I'cchlo arm are the qualiti cations 

of Drances in Virgil.’ 

( .... Li the council board, 

But cautious in the field, ho shunned the sword.’ 

A strong feature in Nelson’s character was : ho 

scarcely seemed to he aware of the nature of danger, or, at 
any rate, it never in the slightest degree agitated him. 

Thirty-six barrels of gunpowder werelodgedin the cellaq 
the whole (covered up with faggots and billets j the doore 
ly flung open, and everybody admitted as if it con- 
tained nothing dangerous. 

H© burned into this spe<;ulati<m, of the con* 
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ffoqueiJcevM ; and loariit, wlion too lato, the extent of hi? 
losses. 

It is Hii old saying that fortune befriends the 


Co fifns i on — DIho i v lei\ 

Confusion and disorder- arc, rc'spcctively, positive 
and negaiiv(^ in their meanings. Confusion de- 
notes the state of things being mixed U]) together ; 
disorder signifies absenci; of order. Things 
may be in disorder, without being in confusion, 
Wlien things are in confusion, they are so inter- 
mingled, that it is impossible to tind any one 
among them that, may be- required. When things 
are in disorder, tht>y are nol in their proper 
places. Papers are in confusion when they are 
so huddled together as to [U'eveiib the possibility 
of our getting at any one we may wish to considt. 
Books aie in disor(l(‘r wlmn they are not in tlndr 
proper places on the slielves of a library. 


‘ When you beh(»Id a iiihii\s affairs, Ihroiigli negligence and 

iiiiisconduct, involved in , you naturally conclude that 

his ruin approaches.’ 

The enemy suddenly fell upon them, and the troops were 

thrown into such that they were soon completely 

defeated. 

^ Nf>w seas and earth were in lost, 

A world of waters, and Avithouta coast.’ 
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jH noUiiji;^ iiioiv stroiiij^ly indicative of au iiT(;^ailar 
mind Hum luibiis cf . 

‘ With riiiiJ upon ruin, rout on rout, 

worse contdunded.’ 

Wtieii Necio'r retired from the. iiiiiiintry in 1781, lie left 
Llie h'rmich limiiu'es in i\ state of inextricable . 

‘Idle - that reigned throuelioul 1lu‘ whole army 
dnriijj^ this disastrous retreat exceeds all belief.’ 

‘Sinei' devotion itself may the mind, unh'ss its 

heats ar(', temjierod with caution »»• ])rudence, we should be 
particularly careful to hec]) our reason as cool as possible.’ 


pair — 7 / op(dessnrH8. 

I>(^spair is jiosiiivo: JuyprJe^siivrs ne^traiive. 
He who (les]»airs, once hoped, but has now lost 
]iis hope. d'ho liojxdess innii may vewr have 
ho])(M.l. J)es|X‘rat<‘ is de])riv(nl of liojX' ; liopoless 
is wanting ]iop('. Alhvirs are said to he. hopeless 
when their state is such as not to raise any hope 
of their success; an enterprise is said U> ])e 
(JesjxM’ate, wlnai till hope is lost wliich we once 
entertained of its success. To he despeiate^ we 
must have previously lioped. 


KXKKCtSK. 

In a part of Asia, the sick, when their case comes to be 

thought , are carried out and laid on the earth before 

they are dead, and left there. 

* Are they indifferent, being used as signs of imnioderatQ 

lamentation for the dead P ’ 

* The (Eneans wish in vain their wanted chief 
of flight, more of relief.' 
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< ]s tlie of tb(‘ unatlniiinbleneas of any 

^00(1, wliich works dirtoronlly in nioii’M niiml?, sometimes 
j»rodiicin }4 uneasiness or pain, sometimes rest and indolence,’ 

I am a man of fortimea, that is, a man whose 

friends are dead; for 1 never .‘dined at any other I’ortiino 
\han in friends. 

‘ ol iansoni, :md (‘tindemn(3*l to lit* 

In durance, doomed a lingering death to die.’ 

‘ We ai‘e troubled on e\ erv aidt*, \ el not distressed ; we an* 

perplexed, but not in 

■ lieidre the ships a. stand they made, 

And tired th<' troop.s, and ealhsl tlie ^ods to aid. 

‘[He] watches still with ureedy h(»pe, to tiiid 
llis wish and best advaiita^o, us asundtn-; 

to circumvent ns joimsl, where taich 

To other speedy aid miohl lend at need.’ 


DisabilUji — I nab i lily. 

Disability is a want, of cpialillcation to act. 
Inability is a natural want of power to act. Oue 
who is disi[ualiiic<l, by reason of liis nonage, from 
entering into a contract, iabours under ti legal 
disability. One who confesses bis inability to 
account, for some pbenomenon, gives us to under- 
stand that nature lias not endowed him with the 
power to understand its cause. 


There, arc' iminy (pn'.stions which hnve hatfled the imvst 
sagacious penetration of the human intellect, and which 
the deepest philosophy is to thi.s dm' obliged to confess its 
to fathom. 
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He accepted, though much against his will, the oliice va- 
cant by the death of the professor, as he could plead noithei 
ignorance nor as an excuse for refusing it. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the Jews were per- 
secuted in England with unrelenting cruelty ; and even at 

this moment they labour under many legal in that 

country. 

'the party on the other side grounded their hopes of 

success on the alleged of the plaintill’ and on the 

presumption that, as he was a minor, he could not he a 
party to the contract in question. 

One who confesses his declares that ho is not able 

to perform some action, or explain some question. He who 
labours under s, is unable to enter into certain con- 

tracts or agreements. 

‘ It is not from to discovt'r wbat they ought to do 

that men err in practice.' 

Want of age is a legal to contract a marriage. 

The disadvantage which the Dissenters at present lie 

under of a to receive church preferments, will bo 

easily remedied by the repeal of the test. 


Disbelief — U7ihelief. 

Disbelief is an nnwillingness, or a refusal, to 
believe. Unbelief is a want of belief. I express 
ujy disbelief of what 1 have reason to think is 
false. I express my unbelief of what I may be 
willing to believe, but am not convinced is true. 
Disbelief is already convinced of the falseness of 
what it does not believe. Unbelief is open to 
conviction. I disbelieve the statement of a per- 
jured man. Many have expressed their unbelief 
of Christiauicy. Disbelief is more frequently 
applied to facts ; unbelief, to opinions, truths, &o. 
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EXERCISE. 

I'he ujii^istrato having- heard the prisoner’s story, ex- 
pressed his uiiqualified of every word he had uttered ; 

iiutl turjiiiig to the clerk of the office, directed him innne- 
diately to make out Ins committal. 

isolwitlistanding all the pretensions to the art of magic 
which this impostor so un])lushingly asserted, 1 ‘ew, even in 
those superstitious times, wore so far deceived by Ins artiiices 
as not 10 suspect him of fraud, and many even openly ex- 
pressed their of tlie art lie prof(\«»s('d. 

One of the most pernicious (dlocts of a close accpiaintance 
witli the wt)rld is, that it renders us so familiar with the 

Worst parts of hiimaji nature as almost to load to our 

m many good qualities which really exist among men. 

It is vv^ell kiiown that a Hvm faith in tin* power of magic 
is to this day comujon in all parts of tlui East; and a dan- 
gerous experiment would it be for auv European traveller 
who, in the pride t)f his pliilosophy, shiuild venture there 
publicly to express his in its agency. 


Dull mss — 

hi a coiicreie sense, the klea eonveyed hy 
thc//it6’.s'.s is tlie presence of something that conc< uls 
brig'htness. In dull weather, the sun is olisenred 
hy the clouds. In a moral sense, it sigiiilies Lhat 
state in which the auiiiial spirits or intellectual 
powers are veiled. I’hus the term is positive in 
signification, is, literally, an absence 

of flavour, and in a .secondary s<‘nse, conveys the 
idea of ivant of mind or (iharactei*. Insipidity is, 
then, a negative term. Dullness casts a gioorn 
over society, hisipidity deprives it of that spirit 
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and orit>*iuality of tbought and expression wluch 
constitute its j^reatest cliarni. 


To those ’‘who are siccnstonied to ti tt>wn life, rural occu- 
pations are perfec^tly . 

They talk as ahsiirdly and foolishly as they think ; indeed 

I never liad the ill-fortune to he present at a more 

eonvtu'satioii. 

Then' is uotljiu^' lanv, nothing original in the st\le ; and 
the ohservations are all and eomiiionplace. 

ff you wisli (‘xperieiice. geuuiue , you should 

pass a wet evening in the (!oileo-room oi‘ a coiiiilry inn 
without a bu(di or companion. 

'The wliole suhjecd- is so easy, and tlie explanation f>f it 
so clear, tliat it wns inlelligihle to the est compre- 

hension. 

Are y(m so as not to perceive his ijitention m 

making- this proposal ? 

After reading a few pages, he suddenly closed tlie book, 
.‘uid threw it down, disgusted with its . 

IL is a question wlu'ther a day does not alfeet the 

spirits so as to produce of inlelh'Ct. 


Freedont -- Lihrrrfj, 

Freedom, represinitH a positi v(j-— a ne- 
gative c|uality. Tln^ Idruier denotes a, uafuial 
state ; ilte latter ati exemption from bonds or 
slavery. Tboso who have never been slaves enjoy 
freedom ; those who are redeemed from slavery 
enjoy liberty. Freedom supposes ii right ; liberty 
snpjposes a previous restraint. Freedom is the 
birthright of every Englishman. A prisoner who 
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is set at liberty, regains his freedom. We are at 
liberty to speak on any sul)ject we choose ; but 
circumstances may prevent our speaking with 
freedom. 


After a ten-years' contineinent, the prisoner’s friends con- 
trived to raise the sum necessary for his ransom, and he was 
at length set at . 

The ancient («reeks cherished the deepest and most heart- 
felt love fttr their country ; th(;y fonj^hl and bled for their 

, and would have pr(d*err«Ml a thousand deaths to 

shivery or oppression. 

The question was discussed with great , and most 

of the members of the society took part in the debate. 

ITe was one of the mrvst amiable idiaracters of the time, 

and Iiis disposition was marked by the and franknes* 

with which he communicated his opinions and seiiuuietits 
to his friends. 

Some men appear to have had singular ideals of ; 

they seem to have thought that it meant a privilege to do 
whatever their evil jaissions might dictate, and to have 
looked upon it as a licence to commit the most atrocious 
crimes with impunity. 

After having suffered three years’ imprisonment for this 

libel, lie was set at , and he determined thenceforth 

to express himself witli less on the character and 

conduct of others. 

* The of the press is a blessing when we are in- 

clined to write against others, and a calamity when we find 
ourselves overborne by the multitude of our assailants.^ 


In differe n ce — Ap al hy. 

Indifference, is a positive term, and signifies 
difference, that is, having the same feeling for 
one object as for another. Apathy is negative 
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in meaning ; it. denotes absence of feeling. A man 
may be indifferent to some objects, and display 
much feeling with respect to others ; but the 
apathetic are without any feeling. Again, in- 
difference is temporary ; apathy, always a per- 
manent state. Tlie former is acquired or acci- 
dental ; the latter is natmal : it is innate, and 
forms a prominent feature in the constitution of 
some minds, 

EXERCISE. 

The Stoics affected an entire . 

‘As an author, I am perfectly to the judgment 

of all, except the few who are really judicious.’ 

Nothing could equal the with which he received 

tliis all-exciting news. 

Of all the forms of affectation, there is none more disagree- 
able in society than the assumption of . 

In forming the character, we should endeavour to acquire 
a just medium between a vehement enthusiasm on the one 
hand, and a total — - on the other. 

Ever since the death of his wife, he has been in a state of 

the deepest melancholy; and is now perfectly to 

scenes and occupations in which he formerly took the live- 
liest pleasure. 

The are deprived of all human sympathy; for no 

one can take interest in those who exhibit a want of feel- 
ing on occasions which strongly excite the generality of 
mankind. 

It is difficult to understand the with which some 

people can view the sublime or beautiful in nature. 


Injury — Disadvantage, 

An injury expresses something positively harm- 
ful ; a disadvantage denotes the absence of some- 
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thing lyeneficial. Slander is likely to be injurious 
to the interests of its object. It is of disadvantage 
not to have an opportunity of mixing in society 
with well-conducted and well-informed people 
We cannot inflict a disadvantage, though we may 
inflict an injury. The writings of atheists are 
injurious to society. The ignorant labour under 
many and great disadvantages. Injury refers 
rather to the agent ; disadvantage, to the state or 
condition of things. 


EXERCISE. 

* Even the greatest actions of a celebrated person labour 
under this , that, however surprising and extraordi- 

nary they may he, they are no more than what are expecte<i 
from him.’ 

It is prudent to conceal that which will be to our , 

unless we are called upon to make the acknowledgment. 

AVant of education proves, in numberless instances, of the 

greatest to him who has to make liis way in the 

world. 

There is nothing in the material world that is not exposed 
to the of time, if not to those of actual violence. 

The low marshy ground near his dwelling, and the damp 
climate of the island, soon proved ous to his health. 

Though his troops were posted most ously, the 

Persian general determined on coming to an engagement 
with the enemy, before their reinforcements should rea^h 
the tield. 

In the heat of the battle, he received a blow from a sabre 
which inflicted an on him that he never wholly re- 

covered from. 

Many books are highly ous to the morals of young 

people. 
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A Lie — An Untruth, 

A lie is positively, an untruth is negativelj, 
false. The former is intentional, the latter in- 
voliintai'y. He who says what he knows to he 
untrue with an intention to deceive, tells a lie. 
ife who says what is untrue, hut who is not aware 
of its falseness, utters an untruth. The word 
untruth is not nnfrequently used as a softened 
expression for a lie ; hut this is not a strictly 
correct use of the word. These two words may 
also he distinguished hy tlieir active and passive 
meanings ; for a lie is the active, and an untruth 
the passive, false. 

^ EXERCISE. 

‘ Above all thinge, tell uo ; no, not even in 

trifles.’ 

‘ The nature of a consists in this, that it is a false 

signification, knowingly and voluntarily used.’ 

‘ 'I'liere is little hope for common justice in this dispute, 
f rom a man who lays the foundations of his reasonings 
in so notorious an 

‘ When I lu'ar my neighbour speak that which is not true, 
and I say to him : “ This is not true,”or ‘‘This isfalse,” I only 
convey to him the naked idea of his error j this is the primary 

idea : but if I say, It is a the word carries 

also a secondaiy idea ; for it implies both the falsehood of 
the speech, and my reproach and censure of the speaker.’ 

‘ 1 can hardly consider this observation as an , 

riiuch less can I condemn the person who made it as 3 

‘ Thy better .‘^oul abhors a part, 

Wise is thy voice, and noble is thy heart.’ 

* In inatUir of speculation or practice, no can po«- 

*ibly avail the patron and defender long.’ 
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* That a vessel filled with ashes will receive the like 
quantity of water that it would have done if it had been 

emptv, is utterly , for the water will not ffo in bv a 

fifth part/ 

* d'ruth is the object of our understanding, as good is of 

our will; and the understanding can no more be delightt‘d 
with a , than the will can choose an apparent evil.' 


Xe(/I ect — iyisre(j( t / xL 

In nerjlectlng ^ we voluntarily L^ave undone what 
we ought to do. The word convoys a positive 
idea. Disregard is negative in its meaning. 
What is disregarded does not strike the mind at 
all. We neglect knowingly ; we disr(.‘gard from 
want of thought or atteiifion to the subject 
Many neglect the performance of tlndr duties 
The prudent advice of our superiors is oftcui 
disregarded. We neglect to act; we disregard 
what is already said or done. Idie boy disregarded 
his master’s orders, and neglected to ])repare his 
lessons. 


EXERCISE. 

The new notion that has prevailed of late years, that the 
(Christian religion is little more than a good system of 

morality, must of course draw on a to spirit lutl 

exercises. 

Ev obstinately acting against the advice of his b(‘st 

friends, and showing an utter to the warning? of 

his relatives, he involved himself in difiieiilties fivun which 
be could not extricate himself for many years. 

He was severely punished for thus ing the injuoc'^ 

tions of his preceptor. 
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'Beauty’s a charm, but soon the charm will pass^ 

White lilies lie on the plain, 

While dusky hyacinths for use remain.^ 

As he to use the remedies prescribed for him by 

the doctor, his health soon grew woise, and he suffered a 
very severe illness. 

Young people should never anything that is said 

to them by their superiors ; nor should they any duty 

whicli they are enjoined to perform. 

No one can tell into what trouble the of a single 

duty may bring him. 

of this warning was the cause fo all his mis- 
fortunes. 


Patient — Invalid, 

Patient^ from the Latin patiena (suffering), 
signiiies one who is suffering under disease. 
Invalid^ from the Latin invalidus^ signifies one 
not strong or in good health. Patient is a positive, 
invalid a negative, term. In the one case, 
tliere is the presence of suffering ; in the other, 
the absence of strength. One may be an invalid 
without being a patient ; he may be also a patient 
without being an invalid. Old soldiers are called 
invalids when they are no longer able to bear the 
fatigues of warfare ; but they are not, of necessity, 
patients. He who is under the surgeon’s care for 
a broken arm, is a patient, but not, therefore, an 
invalid. 

EXERCISE. 

My poor friend is now a confirmed ; he is veij 

seldom able to go out of doors ; and when he does, it ia 
always on crutches, or drawn in a Bath-chair. 
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The house is well situated on a frravelly soil, looking to 
the south, and on the slope of a hill ; altogether an excellent 
situation for 

On calling to see his the next day, the doctor found 

him so much improved, that he allowed him to take moderate 
exercise, and a small portion of animal food. 

The bore this painful operation with lieroic forti- 

tude ; and within three days afterwards was sufficiently 
recovered to leave the hospital. 

The weather and climate were both so unfavourable to 
the expedition, that three months after they quitted Eng- 
land they had afl many as two hundred of their number 
s. 

Tlie doctor ordered his to go to bed without delay* 

and keep himself well wrapped up. 


Profaneness — Irrelig to n. 

Profaneness is of a more heinous nature than 
irreligion. It consists, not in the absence of 
regard, but in the positive contempt and the open 
outrage of the laws and doctrines of religion. 
The profane man treats religion not merely as a 
matter of indifference ; lie sneers at its doctrines, 
and ridicules its practice. Apiplied to tilings, 
profane is employed to distinguish what is tem- 
poral from what is expressly spiritual in its 
nature. The irreligious have no regard for 
religion, but do not openly oppose her laws. All 
who are not positively actuated by the principles 
of religion may be termed irreligious. Applicid to 
things, the term irreligious seems more positive, 
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for an irreligious work is not one which contains 
no religious sentiments, but one which contains 
sentiments or opinions detrimental to religion. 

EXEIICISK. 

There is always found more in a large and densely 

crowded ciU", than in tlie country ; for there a man’s con- 
duct is more concealed from the public eye, and crimes of 
every kind are committed with greatHr impunity. 

^An officer of the army in Homan Catholic countries 

would be afraid to pass for an man, if be should be 

yeen to go to bed witliont offering up bis devotions.’ 

‘ Sirrah, if a thunderbolt does not strike tbeo dead before 

I come at thee, 1 shall not fail to cbastixse thee for thy 

to thy Maker, and tliy sauciness to liis servant.’ 

A long course of reckless profligacy had made this un- 
fortunate man familiar with all the abandoned characters of 
the metropolis ; and he was now sunk into the lowest depth 
of vice and . 

In the mean time Themistocdes wrote to the Athenian 
magistrates, urging them to hasten the wc>rk ; and desiring 

they wumld spare no building, sacred or , in collecting 

materials for building their fortifications. 


Sep aval lo 1 1- J) Iswnio n. 

In a separation^ the parts wliich make up the 
whole of any one object are removed from each 
other. Separation involves the idea of a positive 
removal. Disunion signifies a want or absence 
of union. It is that state of things in which 
the parts or members no longer bold together 
so as to make up the one body to which they 
belong. Disunion in a society will frequently effect 
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a separation of its members. Disunion arises fioiii 
a want of amicable feeling ; but it does not of 
necessity include a separation. This latter term 
does not apply to abstract ideas ; it is only said of 
corporeal bodies. 


EXERCrSE. 

'j'lio of the people from their govenimont is a 

maxim that the French republicans never have abiindoned 
and ne\er will abandon. 

‘ I pray let me retain some room, though never so little, 
in your thouobts, during the time of this our 

Wliere there i<s discord, tliere must be , and this is 

■ lVe(^ueritly followed by . 

dho Declaration of Independence completed the 

of the United States from the mother-country. 

At this moment great prevails in the United 

States of America on the subje(*t of slavery; the Northern 
Slates, or Abolitionists as they are called, being strongly 
opposed to the practice, and the Southern States as violently 
in its favour. 

in a family cannot fail to produce evil to all its 

members. 

The government used every art to effect a of tbedr 

two (‘iiemies, hut in vain. 


Simulation — Dissimulation, 

Simulation is a positive term, lie who simu- 
lates endeavours to make himself ap)pear like 
what he is not. Dissimulation conveys a negative 
idea. He who practises dissimulation endeavours 
to make himself appear unlike what he really is. 
The hypocrite Simula t-es. for he puts on the 
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eemblance of virtue to recommend himself to thu 
virtuous. The dissembler conceals his vices when 
he wishes to impose upon the simple or ignorant. 
Simulation puts on something outwardly. Dissi- 
mulation conceals the reality.* 


EXERCISE. 

It was a maxim of Louis XI- of France, that was 

necessary in order to know how to govern.! 

No one knows to what an extent the arts of are 

practised in the world. 

To assume the appearance of virtue in order to conceal 
your real character is . 

Hypocrisy puts on the mask of . 


Strife — Discords 

Strife^ from ‘ to strive,’ denotes the positive act 
of striving angrily. Discord must exist where 
there is strife ; but the two words have neverthe- 
less a distinct signification .Discord is a negative 
term : it denotes a want of unity, and is displayed 
in various ways ; by looks, manners, gestures, &c. 
Strife is expressed by words or acts of violence. 
Discord arises from a want of agreement in 

* This diderence explains the expression Sallust applies 
to the character of Catiline: — ‘Cujuslibet rei, simulator ac 
disfliinulator.’ 

t Bran tome says, that Loui.s would allow his son Charles 
to learn no other Latin than his own favourite maxim, * Qui 
nescit dissimulare, uescit regnare.’ 
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opinion. Strife is generally v^aused Ly a matter 
of personal interest. Discord in councils or as- 
semblies arises from strong difference of opinion. 
Strife is accompanied with a desire of gaining the 
superiority. 


EXEllCISK. 

‘ What dire efTects from civil flow ! ’ 

The subject of Homer\s Iliad is the that took 

place between Achilles and Agamemnon. 

is the greatest enemy to peace between neigh- 
bours. 

The npple thrown into the assembly at the marriage of 

Peleus and Thetis, produced among the goddesses 

present. 

Of all things is most fatal to the happiness of 

families. 

‘ A solid and substantial greatness of aonl looks down with 
a generous neglect on the censures and applauses of the 
multitude, and places a man beyond the little noise and 
of tongues.’ 

‘ Where there is then no good 

For which to strive, no can grow up there 

From faction.’ 

When bad tempers that are under no control oorne in 
frequent collision, perpetual will be the consequence. 

is frequently produced by the want of an accom- 
modating temper. 


Suspicion — D i strusU 

Suspicion imputes positive evil ; distrust im- 
putes no good. He who is suspicious of another’s 
honesty will abstain from any dealings with him. 
He who distrusts another’s prudence or discretion 
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will abstain from entrusting him with his secrets. 
When we suspect otliers, we imagine we have 
grounds for concluding that they have acted in a 
certain way. When we distrust others, we have 
reason to think it likely that they would act 
imprudently or improperly, if trusted. 


* Before Btrang:era, Pitt had something of the schol.-ir b 
timidity and 

Nothing can be more criminal than a in Providence. 

‘ Too great a proneness to leads us to many acts 

of injustice towards others.’ 

It is a great defect of chara(?ter to be of our own 

powf'.rs. 

llis gentbmess of manner and frankness of demeanour 

rtmioved from bim every of being concerned in this 

dark affair. 

‘ And oft, Ibougb wisdom wake, sleeps 

At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Kesigns her charge.’ 

A temper is a source of the greatest unhappiness. 

Being of his agent's honesty, the planter em- 

ployed a confidential servant, who had li^ed several years 
with him, to manage this atlViir. 

I recommend you not to engage in any matter of business 
with this man ; as I have a strong of bis honour. 

Though I have no great opinion of the means of him you 

propose to take as your partner, my do not extend 

to his character. 


B a rbarous — Inhuma n. 

Barbarous and inhuman are both higher 
degrees of ‘ cruel ; ’ hut barbarity expresses a 
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positive love of cruelty, whilst inhumanity clenotea 
the cruelty resulting from a want of tlie natm*al 
feelings of kindness and tenderness which are 
common to human beings. A barbarous man 
takes pleasure in inflicting pain ; an inhuman 
man is heedless of the pain he gives others. 
Barbarity delights in cruelty. Many of the 
Koman emperors committed the most atrocious 
barbarities. Inhinnanity has no feeling for the 
miseries of others. The slave trade is an inhuman 
traffic. 

EXKKOISE. 

‘ l^y tlaar lie died in a few days, to tlis 

grief of all that knew him.’ 

‘ A just war may bo prosecuted in a very unjust manner; 

by perfidious breiudu'S of our word, by cruelties, 

and by assassinations.’ 

‘ Each social feeling fell, 

And joyb'ss t y pervades 

And petiilies the heart.’ 

‘ The unfortunate young prince was -ly assassinated 

in his mother’s arms.’ 

‘Among the s he exercised during his progress, 

none was more horrible than the massacre of the Alex- 
andrians ; he led the people out of the city, sumuinded them 
with his soldiers, and ordered them all to be cut down.’ 

‘ The more these praises were enlarged, the more — 

was the punishment, and the sufferer more innocent.’ 

‘ Whether it was that her son had instigated it, or that 
she liad herself given some offence, or from mere wantoii- 

ness of ty, Ilenry now gave orders for the execution 

of the Countess of Salisbury.’ 

* Relentless love the cruel mother led 
The blood of her unhappy babes to shed ; 

I.^)ve lent the sword, the mother struck the biow, 
she, but more thou.’ 
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Boundless — Uidimited. 

Boundless is a positive teriQ ; it is applied to 
that which has no natural or conceivable bounds. 
What is U7dlmited might have, and perhaps ought 
to have, limits, but has them not. The term is 
negative in its signification. Space is boundless. 
The mercy of Grod is boundless. An unlimited 
power generally produces bad effects. Ciuiosity 
is often unlimited ; but it should be limited to 
proper objects. An unlimited use of money often 
leads to extravagance and ruin. 


EXERCISE. 

We were exposed for four days and four nights on the 

surface of a ocean, with scarcely food enough to 

keep us alive, and siiflering intensely from the severe cold. 

No one who 1ms not experienced it can conceive the 
horrors of passing a night in the midst of the desert ; the 

tracts of sand, the utter absence of vegetation, the 

want of water, and the fear of wild beasts combine to make 
an impression never to be effaced from the traveller’s re- 
membrance, 

Xiie supplies of money he received from home did 

but stimulate him to further excesses ; and it was soon 
found that his extravagance had involved him in inextri- 
cable ruin. 

From his avarice, and the cruel and unjust con- 

duct to which it led him, this man soon became an object of 
scorn and detestation of the whole country round. 

This young maa’s — - use of money led to 

extravagance. 

An gratification of the pleasures of sense reduces 

man to a level with the lower animals. 
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Changeable — Inconstant. 

A changeable character is one who hahitually 
rejects what he has adopted, to take up a new 
opinion. Inconstant people like nothing for a 
long time together ; hut inconstancy does not 
imply the adoption of something new ; it expresses 
merely the incapacity to remain fixed. Change- 
able denotes a tendency to take up one thing 
instead of another ; inconstancy, a want of power 
to continue in the same mind. A man of 
changeable temper is ever embracing new views, 
ideas, doctrines, &c. The inconstant give up or 
abandon their views from an inability to retain 
them long. Changeableness is a fault of com- 
mission : inconstancy, of omission. 


EXERCISE. 

^ 1 have no taste 

Of popular applause : the noisy praise 
Of gicldy crowds as the winds.* 

Those who ai'e in their views and plans are par- 

ticularly unfit to govern a state. 

For the there can be neither love, friendship, nor 

virtue in the world. 

One of the defects of Louis le Ddbonnaire’s character was 

; he was continually, from some fresh motive, or 

eome new weakness, altering what he professed to have 
irrevocably fixed. 

The people at length began to feel that contempt for him, 
which his temper naturally called forth. 
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‘ The dew, the blossoms of tlie tree, 

With charms shine ; 

Their charms were his, but woe to uje I 
Their constancy was mine.’ 


Con fused — hid Is tlnct. 

These terms may be distirij^ihshed from each 
other by the positive and negative ideas which 
they respectively convey. Conf used is positive ; 
it marks a degree of indistinctness, hullstinct is 
negative ; it marks a want of distinctness. Things 
are confused when they are so mingled together 
that we cannot distinguish any individuals among 
them. Objects are indistinct wlien circumstances 
will not allow us to reduce them to a definite 
form — when they present a hazy outline, but no 
positive or clear shajie. A sliip in a fog presents 
an indistinct appearance. A confused mind can- 
not determine bow to act. 


EX EROISE. 

The general account'^ we gain from some books leave but 
ideas of their subjects on the mind. 

The author of this theory evidently had but no- 

tions of his own views ; for he has expressed them so 
ly, that it is impossible to understand Ihein, 

‘ He that enters a town at night, surveys it in the morn- 
ing, and then hastens to another place, may please himself 
for a time with a hasty change of scene and a re- 

membrance of palaces and churches.’ 

With such a mass of papers, accounts and docu- 
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merits, bow will it ever be possible for me to arrange your 
affairs P 

When the mind is » it frequently produces a 

mumbling and articulation. 

Whenever men think ly, they cannot help ex- 
pressing themselves ly. 

It is impossible to comprehend clearly what wo conceive 
ly. 

On clearing the headland, w^e approached an apparently 

large object, I'endered so by the hazy weather, that 

we did not discover it was a frigate till we were close along- 
side. 


Cool — lifuate. 

Cool is taken positively ; it denotes a total free- 
dom from passion. Dispassionate is taken nega- 
tively ; it signifies the absence of passion. Those 
who are prone to violent passion slioiild endeavour 
to become dispassionate. In circumstances of 
danger, our safety frequently depends on oiu* 
cool demeanour. In arguing, we should conduct 
oiu'selves dispassionately. Persons of cool tem- 
perament are naturally not excitable. To avoid 
quarrels, we should be dispassionate in our 
manner. Without coolness, we cannot command 
presence of mind. 

EXERCISE. 

‘ The jealous mau^s disease is of so malignant a nature, 
that it converts all it takes into its own nourishment. A 

behaviour is interpreted as an instance of aversion : 

a foud one raises his suspicions.' 

* As to violence, the lady has infinitely tlie bettor of the 
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gentleman. Nothing can be more polite, , or sensible, 

than his manner of managing the dispute.’ 

^ I conceived this poem, and gave loose to a decree of re- 
sentment which perhaps I ought not to have indulged, but 
which, in a hour, I cannot altogether condemn.’ 

Nothing could exceed the — impudence with which 

he denied all knowledge of the transaction, though the 
evidence against him was (juite conclusive on the subject. 

Let us put away all recrimination, and argue the matter 
ly and ly. 

Jn times of imminent danger, the captain displayed the 
greatest ness and courage. 

Consider the whole subject ly, and come to a rea- 

sonable conclusion as to its general effects. 


Cruel — Unfeeling. 

Cruel implies a delight in inflicting pain : it 
seeks to wound, either physically or morally. It 
qualifies positively. When we say that a man is 
unfeeling we convey a negative idea, viz., that be 
docs not possess that kindness of disposition to his 
fellow- creatures which exists inmost people — that 
he is heedless of the sufferings of others ; but it 
does not imply that be would himself inflict them. 
An unfeeling remark is made by one who cares 
not for the effect it may produce on others. A 
cruel action is done intentionally, with the view 
of harming another. There is a want of ‘the 
milk of human kindness ’ in the unfeeling ; there 
is the presence of a desire to give pain in the 
cruel. 
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EXERCISE. 

Domitian was notorious for his disposition ; he la 

well known to have taken great delight in killing flies. 

( A — head ill suits a manly mind.* 

^ Single men, though they he many times more chan- 

table, on the other side anj more , because their 

tenderness is not so oft called upon.’ 

They who enjoy an uninterrupted state of good health 
are often in cases of others’ sickness. 

That man is who does not regard the miseries of 

his fellow-beings. 

The monster viewed their terrible sulTerings nn- 

mcned. 

The earliest symptoms of a disposition which a 

child shows are by his ill-treatment of animals. 

For this treatment of the poor horse, he was fined 

a considerable sum of money. 

Otelentless love the — mother led 

The blood of lier unhappy babes to shed/ 


Defect ive — hnperfecL 

Defective marks a positive degTee of imperfec- 
tion ; it qualifies what is natural to man as an 
individual, but not as a species ; it shows a general 
deviation from the ordinary constitution of man. 
Thus we speak of a defective temper, speech, tfec 
The term imperfect is negative, it refers to a 
want of perfection ; a want arising from the in« 
firmity of human nature. Every one has some 
point of imperfection, derived from the very 
nature of his being. Tlie term qualifies whatever 

X 2 
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falls short of the standard of perfection raised 
in onr own minds. 


EXERCISE. 

* Providence, for the most part, sets us upon a level ; if it 
rouders us perfect in one accomplishment, it generally leaves 
113 iji another.' 

^’he low race of men take a secret pleasure in finding 
an eminent character levelled to their condition by a report 

of its , and keep themselves in counte.nance, though 

they are excelled in a thousand virtues, if they believe 
that they have in common with a great person any one 
fault.’ 

‘ It is a pleasant story, that we, forsooth, who are the 

('nly creatures in the universe, are the only beings 

that will not allow of 

‘ live in a reign of human infirmity, where every 
one has 

This book is , for it wants the whole of the last 

cliapter. 

'I c> be over-anxious to know what opinions our acquaint- 
ances form of us, and to give ourselves trouble on that 
account, is a proof of a charactm*. 

We shoula make allowances for human , and 

not expect too much of others: remembering that others 
will theu have an equal right to expect the same of our- 
selves. 


Different — U rdike. 

Different conveys a positive idea. As far a« 
two things are not identical, they must be dif- 
ferent ; but they may be different without being 
unlike. Unlike is negative in meaning, and points 
to a want or absence of resemblance. Things 
differ in generals, they are unlike in particulars. 
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Between two things that are different we may 
draw a comparison, which cannot be done between 
things that are unlike. Blue is different from 
green. A circle is unlike a s<piare. 


* How far those cliiefs of race divine, 

How vast the of their deeds and mine I 

The same thing often atlecta people ij. 

‘ How is the view of pjist life in the man who ik 

grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from that of him wlm 
is grown old in ignorance and folly I ’ 

1 cannot understand how any one could compare these two 
persons together j for my part, I never saw' tw'o minds moie 

The between tliese tw'o words lies in this; that 

the one is used in a general sense, w]»eroas the other is 
properly applied only in particular cases. 

^ It is astonishing to consider the degrees of care 

that, descend from the parent to the young, so far as is 
absolutely necessary for the leaviner a posterity.’ 

I was not surprised to hoar that the two travellers had 

quarrelled on rejiching Genova : they wert‘ so in 

tt^mper and habits, that I never expected they would perform 
tlie wlude journey together. 

‘ We do not know in what either reason or instinct c.<u- 
fiists, and, therefore, cannot tell with exactness in what the.¥ 


Disaffected — Unfavourahle, 

Tlie disaffected are inclined to do harm ; they 
are positively desirous of injuring an individual, 
government, &c. Tho unfavourahle would not 
stand in the way ; but, on the other hand, they 
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would not assist the views of a candidate t’oi 
public honours, or the promoters of some ne^ 
theory, &c. The disaffected oppose positively and 
openly : the unfavourable oppose negatively and 
tacitly. It is then evident that the disaffected 
are much more dangerous enemies than the un- 
favourable ; since the former are actively engaged 
against you ; whereas the latter merely withhold 
from you all the support they may have it in 
their power to offer, 


EXERCISE 

Upon examination, it was found that many more than 
the^ had suspectod were strongly — — — to the cause. 

* Yet, I protest, it is no salt desire 
Of seeing countries shifting for a religion ; 

Nor any to the state, 

Where I was bred, and unto which I owe 
My dearest plots, hath brought me out,^ 

Many were to the usurpation of Oliver CromWell, 

because they would not be disloyal to their king. 

This reply being to their designs, it was deemed 

expedient to defer the execution of the plot till circum- 
stances should be more propitious. 

* I must confess that, under these circumstances, my 
opinion is to any further extension of the franchise.’ 

‘ None of his friends were to this project ; and 

many of them strongly dissuaded him from entertaining 
any thoughts on the subject.’ 

^he attempt to introduce Episcopacy into Scotland greatly 
increased the number of those to the English go- 

vernment. 
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Disrespectful U ml a tifuL 

The disrespectful studiously and intentionally 
withhold the respect they ought to feel and pay 
to their superiors. The term exptesses a positive 
state of mind. The uuduiiful are deficient in 
the feelings with which they should regard their 
parents or elders. Tlie former adopt an unbe- 
coming tone and manner towards those whom 
they should respect. The latter do not perform 
the duties that ate naturally and reasonably 
expected from them. Disrespectful is used in 
a variety of relations. Undutiful refers to the 
relation between child and parent* 


E^KKCISE. 

‘ For one cruel parent, meet with a tliousand 

chihiren.’ 

Our behaviour towards our superiors in difuiity, a^e, 
learning, or any distinguished excellence, should never be 
— or uncivil. 

Ills manners to his preceptors wScandalised the 

whole school, and he soon became the most unpopular boy 
among them. 

Xhe — conduct of Henry II/s sons towards their 
father embittered the lost hours of that great monarch. 

Nothing more strongly indicates want of proper feeling 
than behaviour towards the old. 

As a child during the period of his childhood ought to 
make his parents’ will to be his law, nothing can excuse 
conduct. 

Those who are to their parents are verjr likely 

be to their superiors in* «ery station of life. 
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Distracted- Unsettled, 

Distracted refers to the state of that man a 
mind which is violently divided by several objects 
at once, and torn or hurried from the one to the 
other. The distracted cannot determine what 
line of conduct they shall adopt. Unsettled is 
negative in meaning ; it denotes the absence of a 
fixed opinion or state of things. The former 
word refers rather to the act; the latter, to th(‘ 
frame of mind or general disposition. Confused 
sounds, various importunities, distract our atten- 
tion. We are sometimes unsettled in matters of 
opinion, belief, &c. The distracted are prevented 
from acting ; the unsettled from thinking satis- 
factorily. 

EXERCISE. 

i The man can be present at nothing, aa all objects 

strike him with equal force ; his thoughts are in a state of 
vacillation and confusion/ 

^ lie used to rave for his Marianne, and call upon her in 
his fits/ 

Ever since iny last conversation with you my mind has 

been much on the subject we then discussed ; and I 

lind great difficulty in deciding on which view of the ques- 
tion I shall adopt. 

Ilia restless manner and troubled countenance betrayed 
the state of his mind. 

My head is so by the noise of t])e children, and 

the multifarious business 1 have to attend to, that I scarcely 
know where 1 am, or what I am doing. 

During the whole of this reign, the country was — 

by civil wars and rebellions. 
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‘ Uncertain and aa Cicero was, he seems fired with 

the contemplation of immortality/ 

Ln the reijm of Queen Anne, polith^ were much 

by the quarrels between the Whigs and Tories. 


Doubtful — Uncertain, 

Doufdful expresses a positive, uncertain a 
negative state of mind. Doubt is opposed to 
lielief ; uncertainty to conviction. Again, we arc 
in doubt bow to act ; we are uncertain of what 
will happen. Doubtful denotes the presence — ■ 
uncertain the absence — of a state of mind. One 
may be doubtful which of two plans to adopt, 
because of his uncertainty of the n^sult in either 
case. Kemove his imcertainty, and then he (‘^m 
make un his mind. 


EXERCISE. 

In cases, it is always advisable for a judge to lean 

to the side of mercy. 

It is vtuy whether we shall see our friend to-nigau 

or not. 

‘ The Greeks with slain Tlepolemus retired, 

Whose fall Ulysses viewed with fury fired : 

if Jove’s great son he should pur'^ue. 

Or pour his vengeance on the Lycian crew. 

The weather is so that we cannot yet fix a day for 

onr expedition. 

I am still as to what course T shall adopt in thia 

very difficult matter. 

It is no longer that the vessel has arrived safely. 
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Being of your present address, I send this note to 

your usual town residence by hand. 

Tt is a defect in the English language, that the rules foi 
its orthography and pronunciation are at present very 
■* • 

Amidst opposing statements it is difficult to avoid 
un concerning the real state of the case. 

Whether the ceremony will take place is still very 

It is extremely unpleasant to be in a state of - 


Excessive — Immoderate* 

He wlio exceeds^ goes beyond — he who is im- 
moderate^ does not keep within — bounds. Con- 
sequently, the distinction between excessive and 
. immoderate is as positive and negative. They 
who load tlie stomach to satiety, eat to excess. 
They who do not restrain their appetites within 
tlie bounds prescribed by nature, eat immode- 
rately. An immoderate indulgence in the pleasures 
of the table produces uneasiness ; excessive in- 
dulgence in the same pleasures puts us in danger 
of a surfeit or apoplexy. Immoderate is the 
reverse of temperate; excessive, of defective. 
Excessive is frequently used in a favourable 
sense ; immoderate, always in a bad sense 

EXERCISE. 

Who knows not the languor that attends every 

indulgence in pleasure f 
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* One of the first objects of wish to everyone is to main- 

tain a proper place and rank in society; this, among the 
vain and ambitious, is always the favourite aim. With 
them it rises to expectations founded on their sup- 

posed talents and imagined merits.* 

• A man must be ly stupid as well as uncharitable 

who believes there is no virtue but on his own side.* 

^ One means very effectual for the preservation of health 
is a quiet and cheerful mind, not afflicted with passions, or 

distracted with cares.* 

eating takes away sound sleep ; eating 

disorders the digestive functions. 

His death was caused by an use of opiates. 

‘ Moderation is a virtue of no small importance to those 

who find in everything to be an evil.* 

^ It is wisely ordered in our present state that joy and 
fear, hope and grief, should act alternately as checks and 

balances upon each other, in order to prevent an in 

any of them.’ 


Faulty — Defect ive. 

That is faulty which has what it ought not to 
nave : that is defective wliicli has not what it 
ought to have. What is faulty requires some- 
thing to be corrected. What is defective requires 
something to be supplied. A book containing a 
leaf which belongs to another book, is faulty. A 
oook which wants a leaf is defective. The same 
distinction is to be made between fault and defect. 
The former implies the presence of something 
wrong ; the latter, the absence of something 
required. 
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EXERCISE. 

The system was foumi to be in many points : the 

nrrangement was so confused, that it not iinfrequently 
puzzled rather than enlightened the inquirer; and on some 
questions connected witli the subject, it gave no information 
whatever. 

The book was very badly printed, and so , that 

there was scarcely a page in w^hich several emendations 
were not requii^id. 

In order to render tlie work useful, it was found necessary 
to correct its and supply its . 

It was not until several games had been played, that the 

cards were found to be ; a discovery made by two of 

tlie players throwing down the same card simultaneously ; 
it was corivsequently agreed that all the money won should 
be restored to its original owners. 

It is perhaps better that a work should be than 

, for will happen in the ht'at of composition ; 

whereas may generally b(‘ traccnl either to the 

author’s ignorance, or his imperfect knowledge. 

* The low race of men take a secret pleasure in finding an 
eminent character levelled to their condition by a report of 

its , and keep themselves in countenance, though 

they are exctdled in a thousand virtues, if they believe that 
they have in common with a great person any one 


i Uless — 1 n n oce nt 

The term guiltless pioints to a man's general 
conduct ; innocent refers to a particular cliai-ge. 
In guiltless, there is the want of intention to do 
harm ; in innocent, there is merely the absence 
of the act. A man of extremely immoral cha- 
racter may lie innocent of some particular charge. 
Id one sense, no one is guiltless. This term 
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would properly qualify tlie ^tate of perfection 
attributed to man before the Fall. Guiltless is 
never properly said of things : innocent is applied 
both to persons and things. A conversation, re- 
creation, occupation, &c., may be innocent, in 
the sense of their doing no harm. 

EXKKCISE. 

‘ Ah ! why should all mankind 

For one nuin’s fault thus be condemned, 

If p Put Iroin me what can proceed 

But all corrupt ? ’ 

* A man should endeavour to make the sphere of his 

pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire 

into them with safety.’ 

‘ 1 )ertr lovely bowers of and ease, 

Seats of my youth, whcm every sport could please ! ’ 

The investigation proved him to be wliolly of any 

intention to deceive the parties who had so confidently 
intrusted their property to his keeping. 

The trial lasted two whole days, and resulted in the 

establishment of the prisoner’s complete of all the 

chartres brought against him. 

When Adam sees the several changes of nature about 
him, he appears in a disorder of miml suitable to one who 
had forfeited both his and happiness. 

In the sight of God, no man is . 


Hard — Difficult, 

Hard is a positive quality, and a stronger term 
tlian diffcidt What is difficult is not easy ; but 
it is not for that reason hard. There is something 
in the nature of a thing that makes it hard ; 
circumstances may cause a difficulty. A bard 
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task will give more trouble than a difficult one. 
Trivial matters may present difficulties to some 
minds ; but what is hard will give trouble to ah 
minds, however superior. It is hard to arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions upon abstruse subjects. 
Some children find it difficult to learn to write. 

EXERCISE. 

^ As Swift’s years increased, his fits of giddiness and deaf- 
ness grew more frequent, and his deafness made conversation 

lie had now imposed upon himself a task ; he 

must leave his family and dearest friends, and, withdrawn 
from every social pleasure, devote himself for the next two 
years to the completion of his work. 

It was a matter for him to succeed, as he was 

opposed by all the talent and influence of the country. 

The death of his parents, and the consequent dependence 

of his brothers on his exertions, were a trial for one 

so young and inexperienced. 

It was not to foresee that this undertaking would 

fail. 

Through incessant and unwearied exertion, he at length 
accomplished his task. 

Many truths that are to believe may be demon- 

strated. 

Things at first to understand, become easy by 

study and reflection. 

^ The stings of Falsehood thou shalt try, 

And Unldndness’ alter'd eye.’ 


HI — Indisposed. 

Ill is positive ; it argues tbe presence of a 
malady. Indisposed is negative; it points to 
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the al>sence of oiir usual state of health. One 
may l>e indisposed without being positively ill. 
Indisp>sition denotes a slight uneasiness of body ; 
illness is a more serious matter ; it signifies a 
physical disorganisation. A man is ill of a fever ; 
he is indisposed by a slight lieadaclie or cold. 


EXKUCISK. 

This is the first letter I have written since my recovery 
from a very severe . 

This is not, a-s you imagine, an of the body, but 

the mind’s disease. 

Feeling slightly he had retired to his chamber to 

lie down for half an hour. 

While he was absent, news arrived of the alarming 
of his favourite son. 

Ilis is not of so severe a nature as to confine him 

to his room ; and he still goes through the ordinary business 
of the day without much inconvenience. 

Henry VI 1. in his last being conscience- stricken, 

wished to restore the property lie had extorted from his 
subjects, and, in some cases, ordered restitution to be made. 

A^esterday morning, after breakfast, his sister felt rather 

; since then, however, her has gradually 

been assuming a more serious appearance, and she is now 
alarmingly . 

Being confined to his bed by a protracted , and 

having no other means, during this time, to support hia 
family, the unfortunate man was obliged to sell almost every 
piece of furniture in the house. 


Lifeless —Inanimate, 

Lifeless qualifies what once had life, but has 
now lost it. Inanimate denotes objects that are 
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naturally without the will or power of moving oi 
acting. Wood, stone, eartli, &c., are inanimate 
objects. A dead lion is a lifeless creature.' What 
y)ainters call ‘ still life ’ is in fact a representa- 
tion of lifeless, not inanimate, nature. The term 
‘inanimate’ is frequently applied to persons, as 
denoting a want of animation in manner or ex- 
pression. 

EX RRCISE. 

‘ We may in pome sort be said to have a society even with 
world.’ 

The material world consists of objects which are by 
nature . 

The prisoner was brought fi-om his cell into the court- 
yard, and a tile of soldiers drawm up at the distance of about 
twenty yards. Ilis eves having been bandaged, the fatal 
signal was given, and he fell to the ground. 

I have seldom met wdth so an expression. 

'the \egetable kingdom can scarcely be called, in one 
sense, . 

On bursting open the door, he w-as found lying on the 
ground, with Ids head towards tlio window, a corpse. 

What endless lesson.s of morality may be derived from a 
proper study of nature! 

Such an face can ha\e no charms for any one ; it 

hotrays no feeling, shows no sympath}^ aud, in fine, is void 
of all expression. 

'the bird fell at the sportsman’s feet. 


Obatinate — Stubborn 

These words both imply a determination to 
persist in our own judgment against the opinion 
or advice of others. Obatinate denotes a positive 
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and d'ubhoni a. ne^ativ^., idea. An obstinate man 
will do wliat he lias iletenuined iipou. A stub- 
born nian will not <io what is enjoined or advised 
by others. There is an action in obstinacy ; there 
is a refusal to act in stubbornness. The former 
term riders rather to the act ; tlie latter, to the 
disposit ion. An obstinate man ruins himself by 
his acts of folly ; a stubborn child is insensible to 
kindiK'ss. 


< Xr ( liildreii he treated with some (lefrri'e ol in- 

dalj^ence, there may be hopes ol‘ eoiTectiii;^^ this I'ailing ; hut 
— ~ — children are troublesom<^ subjects of education, and 
will soinetiines baffle the utmost skill and patience.’ 

‘ ibit innn we find the only creature, 

Wild, led 1)Y folly, combats nature ; 

Who, when she loudly cries forbear I ” 

With fixes there.’ 

‘ From whence he brought them to these savage jairls, 
And with science mollified their hearts.’ 

interferes with a man’s private conduct, and 

makes him blind to right reason. 

'The of the general proved his ruin; he deter- 

mined to engage, notwithstanding the unfavourable dis- 
position of his men ; and this hasty step ended in his 
complete defeat. 

A disposition betrays itself mostly in those who 

are bound to conform to the will of another. 

The child persisted in his resolution not to per- 

form the task, and was not allowed any recreation during 
the remainder of the day. 


y 
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Pe al — T h eensai ? / . 

Perpetual is a positive term. It (pialifies wliat 
admits of no termination. Incessant applies to 
what goes on foi* a certain time witliout interrup- 
tion ; it means not ceasing during that time. 
What is incessant does end at last, though it 
axJmits of no int<a*val while it lasts. What is 
perpetual may have intervals, hut is sure to I'e- 
commence. Perpetual wars are those which are 
renewed after sliort cessations of hostilities, and 
in whicli the ([uarrel seems never likely to be 
made up. The Romans were perpetually, though 
not incessantly, at war. Some people talk inces- 
santly through a whole evening. 


EXERCISE. 

^If alHuence of fortune unhappily concur to favour the 
inclinations of the youthful, amusements and diversions 
succeed in a round.’ 

The prince was ly extending hia former improve- 

ments, and beautifying the whole prospect with groves and 
fountains. 

Though extremely fatigued, and much inclined to sleep, 

I wa<8 wholly prevented from getting any rest by the 

noise of some children travelling in the same carriage. 

During the whole journey it was exceedingly cold, and i< 
rained ^ly. 

This unfortunate man was never out of difficulties j and 
was ly involved in some scrape. 

Among the lower orders, complaints are , though 

they are frequently without a foundation. 

In the tropical climates, at certain seasons, the Tain is 
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The world and everythiuj^ it contains are subject to 
* change. 

P roin I sc i fo n s — 1}i( I isa ■ In 1 1 nale, 

Proynlscuous conveys a positive, hidiscrbrii- 
naie a negative idea,. J^roiniscuous signifies 
thoroughly niingded ; indiscriminate, without dif- 
ference. The former word regards the state of 
things ; the latter refers to an act of the mind. 
A promiscuous heap is one in which ohjects of 
various classes arti all mixed together. An in- 
discriminate clioice is characterised by a want 
either of will or of power to judge between tilings. 
A crowd composed either of various classes or 
botli sexes will be promis(‘uous. An indiscrimi- 
nate use of words must produce many faults in 
style. 


EXKHlUSn. 

^ From this distribution of misery, the moralists 

have always derived one of tlieir strongest moral arguments 
for a future state.’ 

^ Victors and vanquished join cries.’ 

His mind contained a heap of knowledge ; of 

ideas in disorder ; nothing was well digested or properly 
understood. 

During the violence of the storm, none of the passeugeu’s 
were allowed to come on deck; tlie liatches were fastened 

down, and the cabin presented one S(‘ene of misery 

and disorder. 

In one of Iiis papers on ‘The Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion,’ Addison uses the words ^ fancy ’ and ^ imagination ' 
ly. 
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‘ll is lolly to level any obavge ly against all th^ 

n\enibors of any comm\inity ov pvoft‘ssion/ 

^ A wild, where weeds and flowers shoot, 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit.’ 

It is said that, according to the laws of Draco, all (iffences 
were punished h" by death. 

A government clmracterised by severity can never 

become popular. 


Befractory — Unruly. 

Refractory qualifies a (]is])ositiou to ])reak 
through nettled rules ; it is positi\(; in significa- 
tion : a refractory child sid^s up a resistance to all 
rule — he refuses fu he nded. On Die oDkm* 
hand, uuruJy is n(‘gative ; it denotes a vvanf of 
disposition to he niliMl, hut not a detenniiKM] 
(Opposition to authority. An nnndy child ohjects 
to he ruled. Ihdraclory n}>plies to the act; un- 
ruly to tlie state of mind. The tongue is called 
an unruly nnnnVjer, hecause it is tronhh^some to 
rule. Tli(»se are refractory vvlio opioily (>|>]>ose a 
rule or law hy some act of inteiiqxirance. 

EXERCISE. 

The conduct of several boys in the uppt*r classes W'as go 
that it was found necessary to expel them from the 

school. 

I’liis measure produced a marked eflect on tb(i> other 

spirits ; and the whole sfdiool soon returned to th(*ii- 

accustomed duties. 

His high spirits and disposition brought him 

into continual disgrace. 
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He nu longer indulged in tljai opposition to the 

rules of the house whhdi had at first characterised him. 

‘How hardly is the restive, will oi’ man first 

tamed and broke to duly ! ’ 

No community can flourish long in which many 

spirits (‘ppose the enactment of’ such laws as the other 
memheiN may deem ex}>edieiit for the w'ell-being of fhe 
whole s ♦ciety. 

The \ ohitile and capricious cliaracter of the F rench nation 

renders them an extremely people : and the 

sjhrit with which they resist all theallempts of every form 
of government to rodiua' them to order, has entailed incal- 
culable and lasting evils on the country. 


Rn de '-Uo ipolishei /. 

A rihU innii is positively and aclivtdy disag^ree- 
Jible; lie says aiK^ does wljaf aniioys others, and 
wliat is not consonant to the ideas of ii refined or 
(degani, society. He who is unpolished wttnts 
retineinent and p>olisli, bnt does not, of necessity, 
annoy otliers ; he is negatively disagj'eeable. d1ie 
nide have ([ualitit.^s we could well dispauise with ; 
the nnpolislicd liave not those we would retptire 
of them. The rude commit violent breaches of 
decorum ; the unpolished do not know how to 
behave iji s(H*iety. 

He both says and docs such things, diai it is 

impossible to remain long in bis society. 

The savage is not wholly destitute of the kiudly 

feelings of human nature. 

Though very awkward and 


ill his manners, he 
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has every wish to improve ; and 1 doubt not that, under 
your tuition, he will soon become more refined. 

When any one allows his feelinf^s to overcome him so far 

as to mahe him in society, he is no longer fit for 

society, and deserves to bo put without its pale. 

Men of learning are not iustified in presuming upon their 

superiority of intellect, and behaving ly to those of 

inferior mental powers. 

Compare the man of education and relined manners with 
the rustic, and how striking is the (contrast ! 

The boy was so to several of the party, that they 

all determined never to invite him again. 


Slothful — Inactive, 

Slothful is a positive, a negatit^- term 

Those wlio are disiiiclined to act, are slothful. 
Those wlio do not act, are inactive. The former 
refers rather to the disposition ; the latter to the 
ha, hit. Eesl implies ])revioiis action, ]>iit the term 
‘inactive’ does not ])roperly (jiiality those who 
are at rest, hut merely thos(.‘ who are not acting. 
The slothful man places liis affairs in tlie hands 
of another from his dislike to act for liimself. 
He is inactive wlu>, for the time being, is not 
engaged in action ; but it does not of necessity 
follow from this that he should he slothful. 

EXERCISE. 

* Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 

And, springing from the bed of , enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour f ^ 

‘ ileruelius, whose habits had hitherto imspirod 
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aothiii^ but contempt, now yiiddi'uly ilLsplayod the vigoui 
of a youup: soldier, the energy of a hero, and the talents of 
a conqueror/ 

During all these exciting scenes, the king remained 

totally , and did not take a single step to reconcile 

the parties whicdi then distnictcal the country. 

‘ What laws are these? instruct us if you can : 

There’s one designed for brutes, and one for man ; 

Anotlier guides matters course.’ 

'rimidlt}^, ignorance, or modesty may make a man , 

many ar' from inherent physical defects. 

It may he frequently expedient to remain ; but 

iiabits can under no circumstauces be considered 

desirable. 

Plia liPu had so completely weakened his pby8i(*al 

powers, that be (;ould scarcely move about without the 
greatest inconvenience. 


Worthle^is — Ui mart hi/, 

A worthless man has no worth ; an unwoiihff 
man has not so much as lie might, or ought to 
have. The first conveys a positive, tlio second a 
negative idea, in one sense, all men are un- 
wortliy, so far as t]i(‘y are human, and tlierefore 
imperfect, hlvery liiiinan heing is unworthy of 
the mercy of God. Worthless men are wholly 
devoid of int(‘grity of purpose and rectitude of 
conduct. Many may acknowledge their un- 
worthiness ; few, if any, would confess their 
worthlessness. 

EXKKCrSK. 

Every society conducted upon proper principles will take? 
ciiro to exclude members. 
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^ 'I'lie school ol’ Socrates wtis at i)iie time deserted hy every- 
body except vd^schines, t lu^ parHsile of the tyrant Dionysius, 
Kud tho most man living.’ 

It is a mark of modesty or humility to confess that we 
Ri-e of the kindness of our friends. 

Many men are wholly of the privileges or distinc- 

tions they enjoy. 

The most characters are abashed, and the most 

forward checked, by aged wisdom. 

It. is a mortifying reflection to consider that we have 

thrown away our kindness on a object ; and thus 

prevented ourselves from benefiting the moi’c; deserving. 

We should endeavour that our ambition he not directed 
towards objects. 

He has no longer the least chance 'of regaining his posi- 
tion in society, being surrounded by and profligate 

companions, who hazeled him into every sort of wick**d- 
nesfl. 


To Annoy — To Tuco}iveni(uo^r\ 

To aniioy^ from the Latin noeeo (I hurt;), is 
do luirt. Inconvenience^ froin the ueg'iitive par- 
ticle ‘ in ’ and ‘ convenient,’ is to make not conve- 
nient. We annoy by being positively troublesome. 
We inconvenience by making others unable to do 
with comfort what they desire. Again, annoy is 
the more intensive terra. Those who habitually 
offend, annoy by their presence or manners. We 
often inconvenience by not doing what we should 
do. A clerk who neglects his duty may greatly 
inconvenieuc(! the principials of the mercantile 
hou^ to which lie belongs. 
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KXERCISr.. 

‘ I ha\e often lieeu tempted to impiire what happiness U 

to be { 2 'asned, or what to be asoidedby this stated 

recession from town in the summer season.' 

At dinner time^ the guests werti extremely by 

being crowded so closely together. 

They were so seriously by liis ilippaut and per- 

ronul remarks, that some of the company left the room. 

‘ Against tlie ( 'apitol 1 met a lioiij 
Who glared upon me, and went surly l)y, 

Without ing me.’ 

He was so seriou.sly hy tliis delay, that he wa^ 

})reYented from discharging some very pre.ssing debts. 

To interrupt a lecturer in the middle of his discoiivse, is 
productive of great to the audienran 

His importunities became at length so that it wan 

found necessary to give him in eharge to a police uHicer. 

The nnpunctuality of the clerk in his attendance at tlie 
ollice caused tlie greate.st to the principals. 


To A S8H age- - To MitUfaU. 

To assuage and to mitigate both denote a 
diminishing of pain. To assuage is a })ositive, 
to raUigate a negative term. ITe wJio assuages 
actively lessens the pain of others. He who miti- 
gates relaxes in harshness. We assuage by being 
positively kind; wo mitigate })y])eing severe. 
Friends assuage, time mitigates, our atllictions. 
Grief, fears, afflictions, may be assuaged ; a 
penalty to be inflicted — rigour to be employed — 
a sentence to be passed — may be mitigated. 
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EXERCISK. 

‘ If I can in any woy ])rivatc inflainmations, or 

allay public Icrnients, I Bhall apply myself to it with the 
utmost endea\<.»urs,’ 

‘All we can now do is to devise how that which must he 

endui’ed may ho , and its inconvenitmces countervailed 

as near as may be, that when the best thin^^s are not possi- 
ble, the best may be made of those that are.’ 

‘ This was necessary for securing the people from the 
fears capable of being by no otlier means.’ 

^The king would not have one penny abated of that 
granted to him by Parliament, because it might encourage 
other countries to pay the like release or ion.’ 

The remedies, which were a})pli(al immediately, 

the pain of tlie wound, so that by tlie next day he could 
use the limb, and in a short time was able lo walk withoul 
assistance. 

The prisoner, having been found guilty upon this evidence, 
acknowledged the justice of the verdict, but pray’ed that 
the circumstances of the case would induce the judge to 
his sentence. 

‘We could greatly wish that the rigour of their opinion 
were 

‘ Yet is his hate, his rancour ne’er the less, 

Since nought malice when ’tis told.’ 


To Geasurr -7 o Tisopprorr. 

In ce us wring, we find faidt; in disapproving, 
we withhold our approbation. The first is a 
positive term; the second, a negative. We cen- 
sure that conduct which is marked by the presence 
of what we deem evil. When we disapprove, it is 
by reason of the absence or deficiency of qualities 
which we think should be present. To satisfy 
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him wljo censures, we must remove or get rid ot 
certain «[ualities. To satisfy those who disapprove 
of our conduct, we must a.do})t certain measures. 
Both tliese terms express acts of the judgment : 
but to censure refers mostly to the raoral conduct ; 
whereas disapprobation is used in a wider sense. 
We may disapprove of modes of action, systems, 
opinions, c^c. 


KXEKCISK. 

‘ Mail} au autbor lias hacii dejected at the of one 

whom lie has looked upon as an idiot..’ 

^ From 51 consciousness of his own integrity, a man assumes 

force enough to despise the little of ignorance and 

malice.’ 

‘ The poem (Samson Agonistes) has a beginning and an 

end, which Aristotle himself could not have , but it 

must be allowed to want a middle.’ 

It is a direct jiorversioii of the judgment to - 

because wc dislike. 

Tie strongly ibis (.*01181111111011 of the society, on 

the grounds tliat it was (hdicient in numbers, and that the 
power was restricted to too few members. 

^Ten wrong, Tor one who wri^^‘.s aniis^. 

In all cases of , ivhen the opinion appears to aiioc 

from personal passion, it is a misunderstanding between 
the two persons. 

■ Though ten times worse themselves, you’ll Ifetpient viov/ 
Those who with keenest rage will yoi^*' 


To PeniiU — To Allofo, 

To permit consents formally ; to allow coiifients 
tacitly. TJie forimu' is positives ; it signifies t<» 
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^raiit leave : tlie latter has a negative meaning ; 
it is merely 'iiof to iorhid. We are permitted to 
do what w(5 obtain leave to do. We are allow(jd 
to do wliat no one inboderes ^vith us ibr doing 
To permit implies ihe granting of a re(|uest. 
An action for which it is not n(‘C(‘ssarv to ask per- 
mission, is allowed. School-boys are allowed a 
certain space for then sports or (exercise* ; but 
if they wisli to go l>eyond tlie limits of that space, 
they must ask leave in ordia* to be permitted to 
do so. 

KXKRClse. 

Th(j boys bad liiibslied their studies, and were goiu}^ lo 

take a walk, hut the youngest Avas Jiot to accojiipauy 

the others, as he liad not been so dilip-eiit as usual that 
morning 

This was a great disappointment to him: and at hii^ 
earnest request, and faithful promise to do better another 
time, the master him to join his school-fellows. 

It is slianiofiil that we should ourselves lo remain 

in ignorance of wliat it i.s our houudeii duty lo know. 

The sailors, having asked le.-iAe of tin; captain, were 

to go ashore, on condition that tliey should return 

to the vessel before nine o’clock on tlie saiin; evening. 

As some friends wen; expected that night whom they 

very much Avished to w'e, they Avere to sit up later 

than usual, and did not retire to bed till nearly leu<ndock. 

Soldiens cannot absent, tlieiuselves from tludr duty Avith- 
out being specially . 

‘ 1 have obtained his to make these conversations 

public.’ 

‘ Plutarch .^ays very linely, that a man should not 

himself to hate even his enemies.’ 

‘Any of my readers who bavu* studied the biography of 

men of letters will my assertion is borne out by 

facts.’ 
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Ti > Prc ve af — To Hinder, 

'I'o prevent denotes a positiv^e, to hinder^ a. 
fic'gative interruption. We are prevented by ruj 
obstacle- ; we are hindered by an obstruction. * 
We are prevented from advancing by something 
which comes in our way. We are hindered from 
advancing- by something that keeps us back. A 
shower of rain w'ill prevent us taking a walk. A 
visitor who occupies mucli of our time liinders 
us from pursuing our usual occupations. He who 
is hindered does not, wholly C(‘ase from action ; 
but he. wlio is pr(‘vented cannot advance a step. 
'J'lie inspection of passports fre(|uently lundei-.s 
cont/iiieiital fravtdlers from proceeding as quickly 
as tliey wash, ffc who would attempt to travel 
on the contiiamt witlmut a passport woidd be 
prevented by the custom-house offictvrs 


EXEKCISIO. 

I siu)\il(l havo my letter yesterday, hut I was 

by my brotliers, who insisted on my accxnapnnying’ them in 
their afternocm walk. 

I sat down tliis morning with the full determination to 
wTite to you, but 1 have been by so imujy circum- 

stances that I fear I shall never tinish tliis letter. 

I was from calling on you yesterday by several 

visitors, who came in when I was on the point of setting off. 

'I'hey now attempted to force a way through the entrance ; 


See Obstacle and Obstruction, p. 213. 
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but were by those within, who made a desperate 

fiallv from tlie gate, and successfully repulsed the assailants. 

Ine delicate state ol' his health has his education 

considerably, and his making that advancement 

which in ordinary cases would be expected. 

Ibid not the workmen been , they would have 

finished the building last week. 

It is much easier to keep ourselves void of resentment, 
than to restrain it from excess when it has gained admission. 

To use the illustration of an excellent author, we can 

the beginnings of some things whose progress afterwards we 
oannot . 


To Shill i — To Avoid, 

To shun has a positive ; to (troi<l lias a nega- 
tive ineaning. To shun is to turn from ; to avoid 
is merely 'iKft to approach. We slum what W(^ dis- 
like or what wo think is likidy to do us harm. 
We avoid what may do us harm. We sliould 
shun vice ; that is, we sliould turn away from it. 
We sliould avoid bad habits ; that is, we should 
take care not to acquire them. Fear or dislike 
prompts us to shun. Prudence induces us to 
avoid. 

EXERCISE. 

* Having thoroughly considered the nature of this passion, 

I have made it my duty to study how to the envy 

that may accrue to me from these my speculations. 

‘ Of many things, some few 1 shall explain : 

Teach thee to the dangers of the main ; 

And how at length the promised shore to gain,’ 

‘ I.iet uo man make himself the confidant of the foibles of 
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ft beloved compaiiion, lest he hnd himself by the 

friend of his heart’ 

‘ II<‘re he fell into vicious liabits, and associated with such 

low companions, that hi? society was soon by every 

respectable person.’ 

‘Prudence will enable us to many of the evils to 

which wt' are daily ('xpos(Hl.’ 

I thoufrht 1 perceived him at some distance from me ; 
but, as if dreading an interview, on my approaching him, he 
me, and mixed with the crowd. 

It is wise and prudent to do what is commanded, end 
■ wduit is forbidd(!U by those whose authority we 
•»,cknowledge. 


To Wmlcen — To bivalldaie. 

Wlial is weakoted is made w<.‘a,k ; t lioiig^li not, 
of necessity, pnndously strong'. Wdnit is invali- 
dated lias some of its strength taktm away. Tims 
these t<n']ns arc as |}Ositivo and negative. In tlie 
first case, we add weakness ; in the si^eond, we 
take away strength. An argumenfc of hut little 
strength may l)e weaktaied. A strong argument 
may be invalidated. We weaken tlie force of an 
argument by an injudicious a])[)li cation. We 
invalidate' a claim by proving its informality. To 
weaken, is applied hotli to things and persons ; 
to invalidate, to things only. 

kxercise. 

‘ No article of faith can he true which the prac- 

tical part of religion.’ 

‘ 1^0 the Jacobins mean to that great body of our 
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statute law wliich passed under tliose whom tlu^y treat as 
usurpers ?’ 

The testimony of the hist witness wns by an 

enquiry into his chjmicter. 

Tlie patient was so hy thi‘ length and violence of 

the disease, that it was ^eatly feared at one time that he 
would not survive. 

It was necessary to apply stiimilants in order to obviate 

the ing effect of the medicines he had previously 

tahen. 

This statement completely the argument just 

adduced by the defendant’s counsel, and the verdict was 
consequently aiven against him. 

A continual indulgence in frivolous pursuits, and the 
habit of associating with silly companions, cannot fail to 
the character. 
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M T S( ' H Lh A N KOUS SA N () N V M ES. 

There lue iiijuiy cases in wliich it is extif^niely 
difficult, to discover any jiiinciple whicli the 
cliffereuc(3s of words can lx? accounted for. Tliongh, 
as we have already shown, it is very possible to 
form, to a (icrt/ain extent, a cdassification of dif- 
ferences, by referring- tbem, in different cases, i,o 
a distinct principle ; there are many pairs of words 
whose difference does not appear to depend on 
any uniformly directing princi[>le, but seems the 
result of a merij caprice of language. These 
cases ])affle all attempts at classifying, and w(i 
must, therefore, be content to consider tliein 
und(‘r the I lead of ‘ Miscellaneous.’ If(‘re it will 
be found tliat a different (*ause operates in ('ach 
singl(‘, pair, so tliat we shall learn nothing more 
than the explanation the ditference in eacdi 
individTial case, and this explanation will suggest 
no certain rule in other cases of difficulty. Hut 


z 
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^wlieii we consider the subtile nature of the human 
mind, and the almost infinite variety of shades 
and forms wliicli language assumes, we shall not 
be surprised at this difficulty. Some tinge of 
colouring, some almost imperceptible shade, will 
be found to exist in one, which does not belong 
to the other, and this is so capricious, and so in 
finitely various, that it is impossible to classify 
such words, or collect those among them in which 
any one principle is found to act uniformly. The 
following synonymes are of this nature, for the 
study of which the learner is referred to tlie 
explanations under each j>air. 

A ccent — Em'phmis^ 

An accent is a stress or leaning of the voice on 
certain syllables in every word, by whicli those 
syllables are more vigorously uttered than others. 
An is a stress of the voice on certain 

words, by which those words are prominently 
distinguislied in a sentence. Accent respects tin* 
pronunciation of a word ; emphasis respects the 
meaning of the sentence. To pronounce the word 
nature with the strain on the second syllable 
(thus, nature) would be a fault of accent. To 
give the same force to every word in a sentence?, 
is to read without emphasis. 
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KXERCLSK. 

in th(* time of the Commonwealth, the of many 

words in the Englieh laiif»uage was unfixed. In tlie 
‘ Paradise Lost/ of Milton, several words are found with an 
different from tljat with which they are now pro- 
nounced. 

In every sentence, there are eriiain words wdiich require 
a greater stress of tlm voice in reading than others. This 

stress is called in grammar . lie who reads witlmut 

, reads monotonously. 

Foreigners are very liable to make faults of in 

pronouncing our language. 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to pronounce a 

dissyllable without placins: a slnniger — en than 

on the otlier of the two syllables. 

Laying a strong — on these, last words, and giving 

me another impiiring look of significance, the stranger 
quitti‘d the room, hiaving me in a state of confusion and 
conjecture which may be moia* easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

^ Those English syllables which 1 call long ones receive a 
peculiar stress of vt»ice from their acute or circumflex 
, as ill ((luckly, dowry.’ 

i not so much regards the tone, as a certain 

grandeur, whereby some word or sentence is rendered more 
remarkable than the rest by a more vigorous proiuinciatiou, 
and a longer stay upon it.’ 


An Address — A Direction. 

The difference between an address and a direc- 
tion is, that an address comprises the name of the 
person directed to, as well as the place at which 
he or she resides. A dh'ectlon signifies no more 
than the specification of a certain place. The 
form of an address might be — Mr John Smith, 
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19, George Street, Corinvall Square, [f T am told 
to a(l(lr«‘sw a letfeu’ to the above Mr. Smith, T write 
down this 1‘orin ; ])ut if some one asks rue Mr. 
Smitli’s direction, I answer by specifying the place 
in which he lives ; viz., 1 9, G(‘.orge Street, Goruwall 
Square. An addrt^ss comprises a name and di- 
rection ; a direction excludes i.he name. We do 
not address places, thoiigli we direct to liotli places 
and persons. 

KXKKCISK. 

I li.'ivo only to put the to this letter, aiui I will 

then accoiupau}^ you. 

1 flhouhl have written to you Ix'fore, hut 1 ha' I inislaitl 
your , and did not find it till this inoniinp’. 

Carj you ;:,dve mo Mr. Rohin.soifs ? 

'fhe name was written on the outer cover (»1‘ the parcel, 
but it had no . 

This trunk htdng properly , it cannot fail to reach 

the person for whom it is intended. 

Those who travel with mmdi lupjiago should take tlie 
pTcatest care that all tlieir packap^es are correctly and lepihh’ 

I’ut the on this letter for me 


A rnis — ]Ve(tpo/is, 

In strict propriety of language, arryus am instru- 
ments of offence, and weapons instruments of de- 
fence. According to this distinctiomswoi ds, spears, 
cioss-bows, c^c.,a.re arms ; whilst helmets, cuirasses, 
and shields are weapotis. Tliis distinction, lunv 
ever, does not always hold good, for the expression 
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” miir(]( rolls wi'iipons,’ as well as ‘ coat, of arms,’ is 
common in moflerii phraseology. These; are in 
direct opposition to the a.Tove explanation. The. 
best distinction, then, to be made bet\v<‘en these 
words is, that amis ar(‘ instrnmenis made; expressly 
for tight ing ; and weapons are instnmuaits casually 
nsesl for lighting. According to tins distinction, 
pokers, staves, or knives will lx; eepially weapons, 
fait not eepially arms, with swords, pistols, and 
guns. The word wexipons is used in the; singular . 
arms, lunaa', pi\)[>erly, in this sense. 


lAMKCJsi;. 

'I'ho hnvoiiet is h torniiclaht' - ; it was so callod 

li'om having heeii tirat made at Jhivounc. 

Fire arc an invention of the middle ages. 

The garri.so)i, afUir .sustaining a ten months’ siege, in 
which they endured all the horrors of dtsease and famine, 
capitulated ou condition of heing allow(‘d to march out with 
their and go wherever they ploastal. 

Xhe used by the .savages of the Pacitic are cdiielly 

stakes burnt at one ‘oul, and .sbarpened witli lish- hones. 

The with which the deed was ]ier])etrated was 

found, after a long search, in a tield at .some di.stance froni 
the house. 

He defended himself against the fury of the populace 
with whatever chance threw in his way. 

‘ Here the pavement i.s upturned — here; the torch ifi 

planted — here the is prepared ; everywhere you 

may see the wu^meii mingling with the men, now shoiing 
their labours, now binding up their wounds.’ 

* The native Greeks had that mark of a civilised people, 

that they never bore during the time of peace, unless 

the wearci chanced to oe numbered among those whose 
military profes.sion and employment required them to be 
always in 
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Beast — Brute, 

A wild animal is a brute ; a tamed animal is a 
beast. According’ to this distinatioii, lions, tigers, 
leopards, &c,, are brutes ; whilst horses, oxen, 
sheep, &c,, are beasts. The prominent idea in the 
word brute is the presence of ferocity and unre- 
strained passion ; the leading idea in the word beast 
is absence of reason. Taylor remarks, ‘ say 
beasts of burden ; never ])rutes of burd(*n.’ A 
tame brute becomes a beast. '’J''he brutes of the 
forest; the beasts of the field. Applied as terms 
of reproach, a man is called a l»rutc when he abuses 
his strength : he is (‘ailed a. Ix^ast when lie abuses 
his reason l)y sensual indulgence. 


EXERCISE. 

* Thcro is no opposing forco to the stratagems of 

human reason.’ 

‘ The royal , with his usual generosity, imme- 

diately set the little trembling captive at liberty.’ 

^ Medea’s charms were there, Circoan feasts, 

With bowls that turn enamoured youths to .’ 

‘As nature has framed the several species of beings as it 
were in a chain, so man seems to be placed as the middle 
link between angels and .’ 

‘ Returning home last night I was met by my old mastiff 
Carlo, who came bounding towards me, and barking with 
joy at seeing me again. »Suddenly, I observed that he 
ceased barking, and limped in walking. T called him to 

me, and upon examination discovered that the poor 

had cut one of his fore-paws very severely.’ 
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* The pliilosoplior, who ne’er has proved 

I’he joy of loviiij^ or of being* loved.’ 

‘ Even animals make use of this artdieial way of 

making divers motions to have several significations, to 
call, warn, chide, clierish, threaten.’ 


A Co'fiseq'fieitce — A Result, 

A couseqne.nce ia that wliicdi, of necessity, fol- 
lows an action, or a course of life ; a rc.swi/, is pro- 
duced ])y coinbination. Kuiii is liie r*OTisequenct 
of extravagance ; four is the result of the addition 
of two and two. T]k‘ primary ineauing of the 
word conseqvenre may ])e illustrated hy the swell 
wliich always follows in tlie wak(^ of a. steam-vessel ; 
it is tliat whicli cannot hut follow. In the same 
w"-ty, a resuli is the rebounding of a ball, or any- 
thing (dastic, whicli is struck against a wall. In 
this case, tlie result will not always he tlie same ; 
it will depend on the elasticity of the ball, the 
hardness of the walk and the force of tlie throw. 
Many circumstances, tlieu, enter into the calcula- 
tion of a residt, which is not tlie case with a con- 
sequence. There may be many steps in a calcula- 
tion before we arrive at a result : consequences are 
invariable and more immediate ; thev arise out of 
the very nature of things* 
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EXERCISE. 

A preniatiini decay of all the vital functions is the naturav 
■ of a vicious life. 

According to the account r«^ceived yesterday, fortune then 
a})pcaTcd inclined to favour the opposite ))arty ; but what- 
ever may be. the , it will be generally known to- 

morrow. 

When yon have well discussed the matter, and ('onie to 
some conclusion as to your intention, you will bd me know 
the . 

His health sutle It'd severely in of excessive study 

during Ids yoiitli, and, at a ])criod of life wdien most men 
enjoy the greatest physical and montal vigour, he had lost 
all bis energy and elasticity of mind, 

^ Slum the hitter , forkjiow, 

Tlie day tbou catest tlnu’cof thou shall. di(‘.’ 

‘The slate of thcw'orld is coTitiuually changing, ajulnone 
can tell the of tlu^ next vicissitude.’ 

‘Jealousy often draws after it a. fatal train of 


A — A 

A co)iiCns(. is a si.riftMvhicIi arises hotAVPPii two oi 
more persons for sonu' common obj(‘ct; a coi^fllci 
is lh(' viobmt ineetino- of two ])arti(*s incensed 
against each other. A contest may he, a,TKl often 
has heen, decided })V a. contliet. In tlicliistory of 
tlie wars of the ‘ Koses,’ the contending piarties 
were the Houses of Aterk and Lancaster, and in 
the course of the contest for th(‘ crown, a, series 
of conflicts took jdace. Contests do not. of ne- 
cessity imply violence, but conflicts are always 
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dfesperair' and sanguinary. A man ptu islies in a 
conflioi, and is dnfeat-ed in a uont.(^<t. 


F-XERf'ISK. 

‘Soon after, tlio death of the kinjr furni.slied a peneral 
subject for poetical 

‘ JJare, iinlionsod tniuks^ 

To the in^ (dements expo8('d.’ 

‘ Happy is the man who, in the of desiri; between 

(fod and die world, can oppose not only argument to ar^n- 
meni, but pleasure to jileasure.’ 

‘A definition is the only way wheredn the ineaniup- of 

words (iau be known, without leaving room for 

about it.’ 

‘ Leavf3 all noisy , all immodest clamonrs, and 

brawling language.’ 

‘Lashed into foam, the tierce -ing brim* 

Seems o’er a thousand ragdug waves to burn. 

The third candidate, finding lln're \\as no chanct ot 
HUccess, withdrew from the . 

‘ If he attempt this great change, with what labour and 
must he accomplish it ? ’ 

‘No asvsurance tomdiing victories can make })rescnt 
so sweet and easy, but. nature, will sbrink from 

them.’ 


Prwdenrr. is tiu^. (juality which (tables us t,(» 
foreseen ])ro] labilities, and to net accordingly, 
Dwcrefioii has to do with tangible realities — 
with things that are before us. The prudent 
man prepares for what is (doming; tlie discreet 
min judges of present affairs. We are determined 
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by our ])rii(leiicc to follow one course to tbe 
exclusion of all others ; we are dctermiiied hy our 
discretion to do one of two thing's. It is prudent 
to provide against had weatlier ; it is discreet not 
to allude to an olfensive subject. 


EXERCISE. 

Niituro luis been Jikenod to a mother, wlio not 

(*nly supplies her children's present wants, but provides 
against their future necessities. 

lloraci? calls tlui ant a animal, who, not regard- 

less of the fiilnrt*, employs herself in the summer in lay- 
ing up li store of food against the severity of the winter 
season. 

It is a strong ])roof of in to speak of family affairs 

hefou! all persons indiseriminattdy. 

No person will ever allude to suhjeeis whieii he 

knows to he disagreeable to those with whom he converses. 

is m()r(^ reqninul in the management of present 

atfairs, in that of future ; by the former, we deter- 

mine promptly what to do or what not to do in the 
e-\igency of the moment: by the latter, wo predetermine 
what shall be most expedient for the future. Jlotli qualities 
ani not only dcvsirable, but actually indispensable in the 
regulation of the common alfairs of human life. 

‘The ignorance in which we are left concerning good 

and evil is not such as t<> sn]>(*rsedo in conduct.’ 

‘ l^et your own 

be your tutor. Suit the action 

To the word.’ 


Endurance — Duration. 

These words are not strictly synonymous ; but 
m they are frequently mistaken for one another^ 
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it. iiiay lie useful t<) show in wlial tliey differ. 
Endurance is tlio power of bearing' up against 
insults or misfortunes; deration signifies merely 
a, continuance of time, llie idea of time (‘niers 
into tlio meaning of bot.h words, for endurance is 
the power of bearing with for a length of time. 
Without dural ion, we should liave no ojiportunity 
of enduring, 

EX KUO I SR 

^ It has heen niy lot to frerpieiit visitntionH of ill- 

health, although luy muscular frame is strong;, and I am 
ca})ahlc of hearing great privation and almost any exertion 
of mere bodily fatigue.’ 

^Aristotle, by greatrn'ss of action, does not only moan 

it should bo great in its nature, but also in its , that 

it should have a due lengtii in it.’ 

( iy a circiimstaiice so e3S(‘iilial to bajipiness, that 

if w(5 conceived it possible for the jo_ys of heaven itstdf to 
pass from us in an instant, avo should lind ourselves not 
muc*h concerned for the attainment of them.’ 

‘ Their fortitude was most admirable in their ])atieiice and 
of all evils, of pain and of death.’ 

‘ How miserable his 8tat(‘ wlio is condemned to 

at once the pangs of guilt aud the vcixations of calamity ! ’ 

‘ 1 think another probable conjecture (respecting the soul’s 
immorality) may be raised from our appetite to — - — — 
itself.’ 

‘ I would fain know whether that man takes a rational 

i ourse to preserve himself, who refuses the of these 

higher troubles, to secure himself from a condition infinitely 
more mi.sf'rabh; P’ 


An Era — An Epoch. 

Tlic words era and epoch are both employed to 
mark specified times of events. An em expresses 
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tne dui'iitioji ot* time for wliicli events are com- 
puted chronologically; an rporJi is a point of 
time distingnislicd ])y some remarkable circnm- 
stance, from wliich events are reckoned. The 
ei‘a of Koine lasted from 753 B.c. to the birth of 
(Ihrist; the Christian era, from the birth of Christ 
to the pri^sent time. The nativity of Christ, is 
the epoch from which modern European chro- 
nology is com])uted. The Hegira, oi’ tliglii of 
Mahomet, a.i>. 622, is the (qmcli from wliich the 
Arabians date. 


KXIOHCISK 

Seneca, the Koinan ]ihilusophcr, was born at the begin- 
ning’ of the Christian . 

The foundation nf tiieircitv was the from which 

the Koinans dated the events of their history. 

The ( liristian cuninienced in the seven hundred 

and fifty -third year of the building of Kome. 

The of the lulian , which precedes the 

common nr (Tiristiaii by forty-five years, is the 

reformation of the Ixoman calendar liy Julius Cuesar. 

In the tenth century, many sovereigns dated their instru- 
ments from thcdiflercnt of their reign. 

‘ The commencement of the reign of William the Con- 
queror is usually <lated from the day of the battle of 
Hastings, viz,, Saturday, tlctnber 14, 1000; but, according 

to Vilaino, it was dated from two ; the one, the 

deatli of EdAvard iho Confessor, Avbich occurred on Janu- 
ary 5, 1000; and the other, William’s coronation, which 
took place at AVestminster, on Christmas-day in that year.’ 

* Their several or beginnings, as from the Creation 

of the world, from the Flood, from the first Olympiad, 
from the building of Kome, or from any remarkable passage 
or accident, give lus a pleasant ])ro8pect into the histories cf 
antiquity, and of former ages.’ 
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A Fault — A Mistake, 

A fault is avj error of jud^jiieiit ; a in lsUdce is 
an errot of p(irct^p(.ioii. W'luni W(‘ detenuine 
wrongly, we commit a fault; when wa perceive 
wrongly, we make a mistake. A mistake is less 
grave than a fault. Children are apt io make 
mistakes ; men often commit faults. A cliild that 
would copy a, p for a </ woidd make a mistake; 
i.e., lie would take one for tlie otker. To allow 
children to do as they please is a great faidt. 
Idle writ(‘r was once asked whethe]' the (xreeks 
were called H(dlenes because they were descendcsl 
from ITeleji. the wihi of iVIenelaus : that was a 
mistake, the questioner mistook Helen for Hellen 


It is a g rent to suppose tliat children, i>eca,us(‘ 

they are young and inexperienced, should not he treated a^ 
reasonnbh* ))eings. 

There can he little doubt tluit many of the ~ which 

are so prevalent in early youth might he much modilhal, it 
not altogether prevented, by a judicious edu(;ation. 

The young, though gifted with great ahiliti(\s, ar(‘ umro 

liable than their elders t<» make in the conduct of 

life, from want of experience. 

Instead of prying into the of otheis, we should 

take care to he free from 1-heni ours(ilv«‘s. 

Xhe of tile work are'll* glaring, that it is impos- 

sible for tlie most inattendvti reader lud- to h(*, struck with 
them. 

‘1\) be d(‘8irouH of a g(M)d name, and (‘areful to ilo every- 
thing tliat w(‘ innocently niay to obtain it, is so far from 

being a . evcTi in private persons, thatit is their great 

and indispeiivsahle duty.' 
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When my uncle first saw his friend after so long an 
absence, lie was so altered that he did not recognise him, 
and took him for some casual frequenter of the same hotel ; 

but on discovering iiis , he immediately apologised 

for his apparent rudeness. 

‘ It hftppcned that the king himself passed thDHigh the 

gallery during this debate, and smiling at the of the 

dervise, asked him how he could possibly be so dull as not 
to distinguish a palace from a caravansary.’ 


An Idea — A Notion. 

All idea is an impression made on the mind by 
something' external ; a notion is whatever 
know about a thing. Tliese words have been 
much confounded, and in common language are 
very frequently used the one for the ot her. If T 
mention tlu^ word horse to one who has seen that 
animal, the word recalls to his mind the idea of 
the animal ; but, if I ma.ke any affirmation about 
the horse - as, the horse is siolft — 1 express a 
notion, or what T know about the horso. 


nxEiuasK, 

It was nor long bidoro we found him of no assistance 

whatever ; he had not a single - upon the subject, and, 

cousequently, made so many blunders, tliat he rather 
retarded than forwarded the work we were engaged upon. 

His work, though it displayed uo inconsiderable talent, 

was so full of strange and odd fancies, that few’ gu\ (*. 

themselves the trouble to read it, and it soon was neglected 
to a degree which it really did not quite d(‘serve. 

He was full of the most extravagant of the con- 

atruction of th(* world and the planetary system, and would 
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indiil^o in the wildest theories upon all sorts of speculative 
j^uestions. 

Those who are deprived of the sense of hearing or sight, 
can have but very imperfect of sound or colour. 

Those who compose for the first time, gencrully find 

themselvcM at a loss in two w^ays : first, they want ; 

and secondly, when they have them, they do not know how 
to arrange them. 


A Method — A Mode, 

The w.ethod is the theory upon whicli the mode 
is built. Method )-egar<ls th(" contrivance ; mode, 
the practice. Bell and Ijancaster invented me- 
thods -of teacliing'. The method is tlie arrange- 
ment of the pltin, whicli is worked out by the 
modes of practice which it pursues. The method 
is in the mind ; the mode, in the hand. Metliods 
are ing'enious or erroiie<mb. Modes are skilful or 
clumsy. The Cliiiiese metiiod of l)uilding differs 
greatly from that of the Kiiglish. Ivimuing, 
jumping, leaping, <*yc., arc various inodes of’ action 
by whicli a metbod of gymnastics is worked imt. 


'Idle whole differs from the old one in b(dng much 

more simple, effecting a gr(^at deal more in a shorter time, 
and in making it much less likely for the machine to get 
out of order, 

A duty being once resolved upon, there will be little 
difficulty in determining the of perft)rming it. 

‘ Although a faculty be born with us, tliero are several 

for cultivating and improving it, and without wliich 

it will be very uncertain.^ 
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There are certain nf expression which vary with 

the times, th(‘ fashion of our clotlies beinj^- not more subject 
to alteration than tluit of speech. 

The of teaching' used in schools are at tlie present 

day far superior to those in general practice fifty years ago. 

To understand the nature of a disease, and the pi'oper 

of curing it, belongs In a skill, the study of which 

is full of toil, and the practice beset with dithculties. 

‘ — H of spe(‘cii, which owt^ tindr ]n‘evalence to modish 

lolly, die away with their inventors.^ 

‘ Men are willing to try all s of reconciling guilt 

and quiet.’ 


A a ( — An Oln^enxttion. 

These words laddi derived from the Latin 
obnervai'e^ to keep, tmd are used as follows : — An 
observance is the keejjiiig of a rub^. or law by the 
performauco of the outward ceremonies which 
it enjoins. An observation is the kee|)iLig of a 
fact in tlic mind, tor tlie convenience of reverting 
to it at sotm^ futurt' time. Tlu^, inbmtion of an 
observance is tiie fulhlment of a religious or moral 
duty : the inteiitiou of an obstuwatiou is to in- 
creas<^ our own information, or that, of others. 
We speak of astronomical o})serv;dions, and of the 
observance of t he l;>ws. 


Without a strict of the juinciples of mojalily, no 

man can be c<msiderod a good citizen, or a useful member 
of society. 

His are full of good sense, and he lias treated 

the whole subject witli the greatest perspicuity. 
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There in tig country in Europe where the of the 

Sabbath is so strictly attended to as in Enji^land. 

A habit of and tlie ])()wer of concentrating our 

attention strongly on what(^ver may be the object of our 
inquiry, are necessary qualifications f()r the acquirement of 
solid information. 

Many If^arn more from than from rules. 

During the middle ages, the numerous and various 
religious ceremonies enjoined to the faithful, together with 
the strict of fasts and holidays, interfered consider- 

ably witlt the industry of the people, aud were a strong 
bar to the advancement of this country in commercial 
enterprise. 

‘.Some represent to themselves the whole of ndigion as 

consisting in a b'w easy , and never lay the least 

restraint on the business or diversions of this life.’ 

‘The rules of our pratdice are taken from the conduct of 
such persons as fall within our 


Prl((<‘ ~ Vav/ify, 

The proud man is self-satisfied — wrapped up 
in Ills own estimation — careless of the op)inions 
of others. The vain man has little or no merit, 
and is g’reedy of praise attlte same time that he is 
conscious of not deserving it. Those who have more 
merit than others cannot help l)eiiig conscious of 
it ; hut pride does not signify the consciousness of 
our own superiority ; it is tlie feeling which, iu 
over-rating our own nuu'it, causes us to under- 
rate that of others. Pride is disagrt'.eable and 
odious ; vanity is ridiculous aud coutemptihle. 

The qualities honest aud lionotiralde^ when 
applied to pride, deprive it of its odium, Hind 
A* A 
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make it a feeling which no one need be 
ashamed to own. He who has raised himself in 
society by his own unaided exertions will natu- 
rally feel an honest and proper pride in liis 
success. 


r.XEllCISE. 

Ho was a liifti) of low intollecl, ioxl had very little general 

mfonnation ; and so absurdly , that he was the 

laughing stock ol* the whole village. 

Nothing can he more intolerable than the of this 

new comer ; he visits no one, goes nowherti, and keeps him- 
self in every respect aloof from all the visitors in the place. 

'Fhere is no feeling more satisfac^toiy than that — 

which we experience in having, by our own efforts, sur- 
mounted an obstacle, or overcome a difiiculty. 

is increased by solitude — it loves to live alone ; it 

seeks desert places, away from the haunts of‘ man : 

oil the contrary, could not exist out of society ; praise and 
rtattery are the food it lives on, and where is it to find these 
in the desert ? 

‘ makes men ridiculous, odious, and ambi- 

tion terrible. 

‘ ’Tis an old maxim in the schools 
That ’s the food of fools.^ 


Subsidy — Tribute. 

Both these words signify a sum agreed to be 
paid by one nation to another ; but they differ in 
the following circiunstances. A siihsidy is volun- 
tary ; a tribute is exacted. A subsidy is paid to 
meet an exigency ; a tribute is paid in acknow- 
ledgment of subjection. A subsidy is paid to an 
itlly ; a tribute is paid to a conqueror. 
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EXERCISE. 

^ They advised the king to send speedy aids^ and with 
much alacrity granted a great rate of 

^They lli.it received money, said: Doth not your 

master pay r"’ 

‘The paid by foreign nations washy far the most 

important branch of the public revenue during the period 
of Kome’s greatness.’ 

^ It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a House of 

Commons should never grant such as give no pain 

to the people, lost the nation should acquiesce under a 
burden they did not feel.’ 

^ The Irish lords did only promise to become aries 

to King rienry the Second ; and such ns only pay 

are not properly subjects, but sovereigns.’ 

Cnesar binding the next spring, forced the passage of the 
Thames above Kingston, took Verulamium, received the 
submission and hostages of several states, and having 
imposed quitted Britain for ever. 

A quarrel ensued between the king and the (Commons. 

They drew up a pidition praying him to send some ary 

troops to defend th(i Ikilalinab*, to declare war against 
t:^pain, and to marry his son to a Protestant princess. 

‘ To acknowledge this was all he did exact, 

Bmall , where the will to pay was act ’ 


To Abbreviate — To AbrUb/e, 

To abbreviate and to abridge bobli signify to 
suorten ; but to abridge is to shorten by con 
densing or compressing ; wliilst to abbreviate is to 
shorten by contracting or cutting off. In abridg- 
ments, we have as much substance, only in a 
smaller space. In abbieviations, the same mean- 
ing, but in fewer characters, Single words are 
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abbreviated : whole works are abridged]. Lieut., 
Dr., Esq., are abbreviations for lieutenant, doctor, 
esquire. lairge histories are abridged for the 
use of vouug studeuits. A work in three vobimes 
has been fre^piently abridged into out*. 

'fhe paptn* was ho full of oontraciions and , that 

It Avaa with tlio greatest ditlicultv I eoiild deeiphf'r its con- 
tents. 

are necessary for tliosc who either do not wisli, or 

hav(! not the power to study suhjc'ctft in dtdail. 

hlie work was in itself so con(‘ise, and e\ery remark it 
contained was so necessary to tlni proper understanding of 
the. snl)ject, tliat it was found inq»ossible to it. 

Jf W(‘ trace th(‘ lii.story of the s})oken language of an\ par- 

ti(Milar country, we shall lind and harmony to Inive 

been the two leading ]»rinciples which have intlueiu'ed its 
various changes. 

‘ 'rh(^ only invention of late years which has contributed 
towards politeness in discourse, is that of , or re- 

ducing words of many syllables into one, by K:>pping otl'tbe 
rest.’ 

‘Jt is one thing to by contracting, another by 

cutting oil.’ 

‘ I shall lay before my readers an of some few of 

their extravagances, in hopes that they will in time accustom 
themselves to dream a little more to the purpose.’ 


To Advance — To Proceed, 

To advance regards the end, to proceed respects 
tlie begiuniiig of our jouruey. We cannot ad- 
vance without proceeding, til ougb w(5 may proceed 
witboi’t advancing. In advancing, we approacli 
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nearer tJjo eiitl ; in procc.edin^, we leave he- 
fariln'r hehind us. The arTuy adviviiced 
three leag’ues into the enemy's country. They pro- 
ceeded on their journey. We advance further. Wo 
proc(ied farther (see Fn/rflicr — Fa)ih6i\ p. 405). 
In fine, lo advance refers to the })oint we a, re 
striving to attain, whether in a primary or second- 
ary sense, wliilst to proceed refers to the point 
we start from. TJie differencig then, hetween ‘ to 
advance in our studies’ and Mo proceed with our 
studies’ will be obvious. 


EXERCISE. 

In order to ensure our in any particular study, 

wo must diligently and regularly. 

Wo had not far before we found ourselves in a 

defile, sniTOundcd on all sides by the enemy’s horse ; in 
this predicament the colonel ordered a chosen body of men 

to and cngjigo the enemy, while he with 

anotiier band to explore a ])ath by wlhcli lui might extricate 
his men from their dangerous position. 

Upon reconnoitring his position, he found he liad com- 
mitted a great error in so far into tlie country with- 

out securing a retreat ; hut it was now too late to remedy 

the evil; he therefore to tahe every means (tf 

etrengthening his position till reinforcements should come 
to his assistance. 

As soon its the confusion caused by this interru[)tioii had 
in some degree subsided, the lecturer with his re- 

marks upon the internal (-ondition of the lloman empire, 
and tlu^ state of its literature during this peril »d. 

Mt is wonderful to observe by whut a gradual progress 

the world of life through a prodigitui^ variety of 

species, before a creature is formed that is complete in all 
\l8 senses.’ 

Mf the scale of being rises^hy such a regular progreeii wo 
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high as iimij, we may, by a parity ol reasoning, suppose 

that it still gradually through those beings which 

are of a superior nature to him/ 


To Ajypear — To Seem,, 

What seems is in the mind ; what appears is 
external. Things appear as they present them- 
selves to the eye ; they seem as they are repre- 
sented to tlie mind. Things appear good or had, 
as far as we can jndge hy onr senses. Things 
seem right or wrong, as we determine by reflec- 
tion. Perception and sensation have to do with 
appearing ; reflection and comparison, with seem- 
ing. When tilings are not what they appear, our 
senses are deceived ; wlien things are not what 
tliey seem, our judgment is at fault. 

EXERCISE. 

It that he not only detained the pjfoperty from 

ihe rightful owner, but even appropriated a large portion 
of it. 

A far as I can judge of the question, it impossible 

to explain it in anything like a satisfactory manner. 

Those who are not accustomed to judge of distances are 

very often deceived ; for many objects which far off, 

are in reality much nearer to us than we sujipose, 

I have been informed by persons who have made frequent 
ascents in a balloon, that, upon those occasions, the earth 

like a small speck when the balloon has attained its 

gTeatest height, and the men and women upon it no bigger 
than mites in cheese. 

In fine weather, at sea, we may observe a long dark 
linti upon the horizon, which lises up from the water, and 
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lilte land. This is said to bo tlic elFect of tlio 

heat, and sailors consider it a sure si^m of Icngtli of tin« 
weather. 

In iny dream, I to Imve 1 alien the shape and size 

)f a bat, and to be fljing through the djirk air (it a rapid 
pace. 

* Jjashcd into foam, the lierce conflicting brine 
o’er a thousand raging waves to burn.’ 

My noble master will 
Such as he is, full of n^gard and honour.’ 


To Ariicidate — To Froaoiince, 

To artidt late to utter distirictly every syllable 
of wliich a. word is composed. To pronounce is 
to \itter a word in that accent and tone wliicb aro 
assigned to it by custom. Articulation lias to do 
with the distinctness of the syllable ; proiuincia- 
tiou, with propriety of the vocalising. A child 
who says possbh for possilihi, articulates indis- 
tinctly ; a cliild who says passable for possifde, 
pronounces improperly, (-areless readers and 
speakers articulate badly ; foreigners and country- 
men pronounce improperly. 

KXEKCISB. 

Demosthenes is said to have so badly, that, in 

order to euro himself of this defect, lie used to recite 
speeches with small pebbles iu his imuilh. 

Though, in point of infoniiatioii and style, he was an 

excellent lecturer, he English with so strong a 

provincial dialect, that it occasionally gave many of his 
uearers some diilk ulty to understand him. 
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In order to pro})or]y, we nhould bo c^iccusioined 

to hear and converse witli those who mix in the best 
society. 

d hose who have a dtifect of should be put under 

the care of an elocution-master. 

The first requisite for a good reader is a distinct , 

Tliis may be said to resemble perspicuity in style ; for Avhat- 
ever beauties our writing may possess, they are without 
value when unaccompanied by this essential quality. 

A bad often arises from carelessness ; vicious 

is the natural ctmsequence of bavitjg bad examplt'^* 

for imitation, 

* 8])eak the s]X‘ech, 1 pray you, as I it to you.’ 


To AUrilmte — To Ivijmlr,, 

Both these words relate to causation. To 
attribute is to refer to as a known or a natural 
cause ; to impute is to refer to as a supposed or 
an evil cause. Bad heallli is sometimes attributed 
to intemperance. .Riots and discontent among a. 
people may he attributed to a bad harvest, or 
may be imputed to the unpopularity of the 
government. In attributing, we assign things 
as causes ; in imputing, we assign the feelings or 
acts of persons as causes. To impute is generally 
used in a bad sense ; to attribute, in either a 
good or a bad seTise. 


‘ .Perhaps it may a]>pear upon examination that the most 
polite ages are the least virtuous. This may be tc 
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tlie folly of wit and loarniiif; as merits in llieni- 

Relves, ^^ith()ut eousiderinj^- the apjdicjition of them.’ 

‘ Tliis ehseiij-it y caiiuut bo to want of lanfiiia^e in 

so great a. inastc'r of style.’ 

‘ The imperfection of telescopes is to spherical 

glasses ; the. niatheniaticians have propounded to hgure them 
by the conical sections.’ 

^We, who ar(^ adepts in astrology, can it to 

se\ eral causes in the plamds, that this quartfu* of our great 
city is tlto region of sueh as either never had, or have lost, 
tile use (ft reasfui.’ 

‘ I ha\ e formerly said that I could distinguish your writ- 
ings from those of any others; ’tis now time to clear myself 
from Jiny of sidf-eonceit. on that, snbjiH't.’ 

AVlieiH'ver a great undertaking fails, the hlame is always 
to those who advised it. 


To A ve mje — To Het vj i xjr.. 

Wo. aveiKje other ?, ; we ournolves. Wlien 

we revenge, we return (ivil for evil (real or sup- 
posed) done to oin*s(dv(‘s. When wo avenge, we 
punish an injury done to another. In both cases 
vengeance is exorcised ; in the former for ourselves, 
in the latter for another. To avenge is an act of 
retributive.juslicc ; to revenge is an act of passion. 


i;\ Kiuasi;. 

* The day shall come*, the gveat ing day, 

Wliich Troy's proud glories in the dust shall lay.’ 

‘ “ Your health, my (thiucus,” said lie, quaihiig a cup to 
each letter of the t Greek’s name, with the ease of the prac- 
tised drinker ; “ will you not he on your ill-fortune 

of yesterday ? See, the dice court us.” ’ 
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‘Come, Antony, and yonii{T Octavius, come, 

yourselves alt)ne on Cassius.’ 

* It is a quarrel most unnatural, 

To bo on him that loveth thee ^ 

‘ AV’ith heart of fire, and foot of wind, 

The fierce cr is behind.’ 

‘ lly ft continued series of loose, though apparently trivial 
gratifications, the heart is often as thoroughly corru]>ted tis 
by the commission of any om^ of those enormous crimes 

which spring from groat ambition, or gi'oat 

‘ May we, witli the witness of a good conscience, pursue 
him with further ? ’ 

With tears in her eyes, sln^ related the insult she had 

just received, and entreated mo to her, 

‘ The just er of his injui*ed ancestors, the victorious 

T.(Ouis, was darting his thunder.’ 


To OovipavG 'To — To Compare With, 

One tiling;' is compared to another when a 
fesernhhince is found between them: anger is 
comjiared to a tempest. One thing is compared 
with another when our object in bringing them 
together is to discover the relative worth of each. 
Art, when compared with nature, is found wanting. 
Great things may be compared with small. 


In point of learning, he is not to he compared his 

rival candidate, though he is far superior to him in natnral 
abilities. 

Tluimin life has been compared a lamp, which, 

for want t)f fresh oil to feed its flame, bums but for a 
little while, becomes gradually fainter, and is at lengtli 
extinguished. 
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We Imve but to coiupuro tlie paijiliiigt-; of these two 

masters each other, to])en‘eive how lur superior, iu 

every respeel, Ihe original is to the copy. 

My bi'other and I had both travelled, at diflerent times, 
over the same country ; and I found, on comparing my notes 

his, that our opinions on the scenery, manners, and 

habits of the people, agreed in almost every particular. 

Biiri^e, iu one of his writings, speaking of the necessity of 
large open spa(‘es for the recreation and (wercise of the poor, 

compares the parks of the imdropolis the lungs of 

tlie niiman body. 

Solon compared the people tlu' sea, and orators 

and counsellors — the winds : for that the sea would 

be calm and quiet ii‘the winds did not trouble it.’ 

What a dilferenc(^ do we find when we compare the gaief y 

and light-heartedness of boyhood — the caves and 

anxiety of more advanced life ! how^ imperceptibly does thf' 
step lose its light, tirm, and clastic tread, and the voice its 
full and commanding tone. 


To Compare — To (JonirasL 

TbiDp;’s which bear some resenihlaiicc to (.‘r.ch 
oilier may be compared. Tilings which are 
strikingly unlike each other ar(‘. contrasted , When 
we compare, it is wutli a view to show a likeness ; 
when we contrast, it is in order to show a dis- 
similitude. riie dreadful ravages of war cannot 
be compared to, ]>ut may be contrasted with, the 
quiet blessings of ]r)eace. A man may be com- 
pared to a tree, liecause we can discover many 
points in wliicli they resemble each other. White 
is contrasted with black. 
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EXERCISE. 

vVlieii we the aqua, lid poverty of the artisan or 

labourer witli the comforts and relineuieiit of the jiiiddle 
and higher classes, how striking is the dilference ! 

These two men differed so widely in character and habits, 
that it wtuild he absurd to attempt to institute a— — — — 
between them. 

Oil the two books, 1 found that both writers had 

treated tlie subject in nearly a similar manner, and that 
they difter(^d only in detail. 

On entering this abode of desolation, what a 

presented itself! I had just left a company of light- 
hearted, joyous com])anions, full of mirth ami jollity: — 
here 1 found tlu' sibrnce of sadness, interrupted only tluj 
sobs of despair, or the titful shricdis (d‘ painful disease. 

He who is ill the habit of his owm condition with 

tliat of others, will be obliged to confess that, wliatever dis- 
appointments or reverses it lias been his lot to sutler, he has 
many reasons to consider himself fort unate. 

‘ I will hear Brutus sjieak : — 

1 will hear Cassius, and their reasons.’ 

‘ In lovely to this glorious view, 

Calmly magniticent, then we will turn 
To where the silver Thames first rural grows.’ 


To CoiiciUaU — To Recoiicilt'. 

To conciliate is to ^ain tlie goodwill of others 
for ourselves ; to reconcile is to bring together 
those who have boon at variance. One man con- 
ciliates the esteem of another. A common friend 
reconciles tw(> persons who have ipiarrelled. In 
conciliating, we attract others to ourselves ; in 
reconciling, we bring two others together. Ouj 
manners conciliate; om* influence reconciles. 
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\Vh( 11 we reconcile ourselves to things or per- 
Bons, we makt‘ tlie first advances to tliein. When 
we c()nciliat(^ others, we liehave in such a way 
tiiat Me V niak(‘ the first advances to us. 


KXHKCISIO, 

I’lift kiFidnoss niid Mc ineiicy of JuHum ( ^:os{ir Hoori - — 

the minds even oft ho.se wlio had been his ino.st implaeahle 
enemies. 

The two p.’irtie.s (‘iitoriained sjich a violent hatred to- 
wards each other, tliat it. re((nired all the experience and 
tact of the minister to them. 

I shall nevF'vlx; able to myself to a life so ftill of 

ditlieultiea and danj^ers. 

It was no easy matter to such lierc.e and savage 

tribes., and induce them to submit to the ab.soliiUj dominion 
of a, foreiu:n ])ower. 

Ily the mediation of a third party, tlie (piarrel was at 
hmgth made up, and both ])Mrties declared that they wore 
wlndly to each other. 

‘ 'The prt'aeher juav enforc'e his doelrines in the style of 
authority, for it is his profe.ssiou to summon mnnhind to 
their duty : hut an uncommis.^io]led instructor will study to 
. — whilst ht‘ altem])ts to correct.’ 

The luost ditllcult task for a mini.steris to all the 

parties which exist in the state to his ow n interests, aiid to 
conflicting factions to each other. 

‘ It must be confe.ssed a happy attachment which can 

the Laplander to hi.s freezing snows, and the African 

to his scorching sun.’ 


To Confess — To Ackiio'irlcilf/r,. 

To acknowledge is to make known by any 
means of connnunica.tion ; to confess is to make 
known by speaking. An acknowledgment is 
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public ; a coufessiori is private. The former is 
said of a fault, or a mistake, aud is used in 
reference to venial en-ors ; the latter applies par- 
ticularly to graver charges. W"e acknowledge an 
omission of duty ; we confess a commission of 
sin. A debt is acknowledged ; a crime is con- 
fessed. 

rXKRC'ISE. 

It is not sufiident that we ouv faults ; we ought 

also to endeavour to compensate for the injury wliich our 
errors may have caused to others. 

The police ollicer tliat he had done wrong in 

allowing the man to quit his presence even for a moment ; 
hut lie strongly denied that the prisoner’s escape had been 
edectnl by his connivance. 

It was not till after he was tried and convicted on the 

clearest evidence that the prisoner his guilt, and 

made a long statement of all the circumstances connected 
with the robbery. 

I’ourteen of the conspirators were condemned and exe- 
cuted ; seven of whom died — their crime. 

They died penitent, the justice of the sentence 

by which they were executed. 

Dangertield, being committed to Newgate, the 

forgery, which, though probably of his own contrivance, he 
ascribed to the blarl of Castlomain, the Countess of Powis, 
and the tive buds in the Tower. 

4 - 

jfb Confute — To Refute, 

When one argument is neutralised by another, 
it is confuted ; when an assertion is proved to he 
false, it is refuted, A confuted proposition is re- 
duced to an absurdity. Wlicn a charge is refuted, 
the refutation remains triumphant, hut (Io€‘>^ not 
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alter the character of the charge. In confuting, 
we prove tlie absurdity — in refuting, we prove 
the falrit^bood of an assertion. Opinions, argu- 
ments, paradoxes, &c., are confuted ; slander, 
insinuations, accusations, &c., are refuted. 

EXERCISE. 

‘ ’ Tis sucli nljsuiNl, mist;raljlc stuff', that wo will not 
honour it with especial ation.’ 

‘ 'Flic learned do, by turns, the learned , 

Vet all depart unaltered by dispute.' 

‘ Philip of Mjicedon by the force of y-old al the 

wisdom of Athens.’ 

^ He could on cither side dispute, 

, change hands, and stiil 

‘ He knew that there wore 8(> many witnesses in those 
two miracles, that it was impossible to -- — - — such multi- 
tudes.’ 

He made some .'flight effort to the charge brought 

against him, but without success : and his reputation thus 
received a blow from which it never afterwards wholly 
recovered. 

^ The arguments employed on the opposite side, in favour 
of this view of the question, were so weak and inconclusive, 
that we bad no difficulty in them.’ 

‘ Self-destruction sought, es 

That excellence I thought in thee. 


To Conjecture — To Guess, 

We guess about the fact ; we conjecture oti 
the possibility of the fact. A conjecture is more 
vague thc'iri a guess. We may have a rea.son tor 
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guessing, but conjecture is pure hazard. We 
guess a person’s age from his appearance. When 
we are uttei’ly at a loss to coinprtdiend a sentence, 
all we can do is to conjecture its nutaning. A 
guess is an approach to tlci truth. A conjecture 
may, or may not, be near the truth. In guessing, 
we arrive at a probable conclusion from imperfect 
premises ; in conjecturing, w(‘ arrive at a possible 
conclusion from uncertalr premises 


liXEROISK. 

Not having seen lus friend for a long lime, lie 

that illnesH was tlie cause of his absence. 

The st'ttled gloom of his countenance, liis resllesK eye, 

and anxious expresshin, made it easy to the unhappy 

state of his mind. 

The blind man, after carefully passing his hand ovm’ the 

stranger’s countenance, immediately thatit was the 

same person who had ialcen siielter in his cottage a few 
weeks before. 

Some children riddles much more re.adily than 

otluu's. 

Having no suspicion of poison, the physician was at a loss 
to the cause of such violent symptoms. 

TIio landlady, ing by my exterior that I was not 

likely to be a proti table customer, replied that she had no 
accommodation for gentlemen of my appearance. 

The mariiifU’S by the clouded state of the horizon, 

and the sudden gusts of wind, that a storm was rapidly 
approaching. 

‘ I'ersuns of studious aud contemplative natures often 
entertain themselves witli the history of past ages, or raise 
schemes and upon futurity.’ 

* And these discoveries make us all confess 
I'hat sublunary science is but 
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To Conteoiplate — 7o Medlfafe, 

We contemplate sensible ()l)jeets : vve meditate 
DU aetiens or abstract (pialities. The starry 
hen , veils and the rising sun are lit objects lor 
conteiriplation. rngratitude, friendship, benevo- 
lence, <.<:.c., are proper su})jects for meditation. 

When these words are used in the sense of to 
intend, tiiere is this difle.rence between them, 
that cifiiteneplate is more immediately followed 
liy the intended action than 'meditate. In this 
sense, wliat we contemplate, we look upon a,s 
likely ; what we meditate, we consider as pro- 
bable, lint more remote. We contemplate a 
journey into the country ; we meditate an excur- 
sion abroad. 

EX EKOISK. 

The of nature lilts the iiiimi with the suhliuiest 

thoughts, 

During the long period of his eoiitineineut, he had full 

leisure to on his past follies ; aud he left the prison 

with a strong deteriiiinatioii to lefonu his life, and become 
a respectable and useful niein}>er of society. 

He was aroused from his by the loud report of a 

gun, and turning his head to the right, he perceived two 
men, in the dress of hunters, approjicliing the spot wlnu'e 
he stood. 

As they had not any danger, they were unpro- 

vided with weapons of defence. 

j,i the nature of the Divim; Heiiig, the soul is lost 

iu her owji insiui'niticance, and Is utterly confounded hy the 
immensity and inlinit N t)f the object. 

1 have l)een for some mouths a journey to Italy, 
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but; luu now so overwhelmed with business, that I see no 
likelihood of its taking place this year. 

The poet stood on a lofty eminence, formed by the peak 

of a craggy rock, and the scene below him with 

unmixed delight. 

‘ I sincerely wish myself with you to the wonders 

of God in the firmament, rather than the madness of man 
on the earth.’ 

‘ But a very small part of the moments spent in 

on the past produce any reasonable caution or salutary 

SOITOW.’ 


To Copy — To Imliaie, 

To copy lias to do with the outward appear- 
ance ; to imitate,) with internal si giiifi cation. We 
copy words ; we iinitate meaning. The result of 
a copy is a likeness to the eye ; ( he result of an 
imitation is a likeness to tlie mind. In copying, 
we multiply the original ; in imitating, we present 
a variety of the original. In copying a sentence, 
we transcribe the words which it contains ; in 
imitating a sentence, we construct one in a similar 
manner to the one placed liefure ns. The liand 
copies; tlie mind imitates. A painting may be 
copied ; the style of a painter may be imitated. 


‘ Poetry and music have the power of ing the 

manners of men.’ 

‘ Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleasure, a 
lively of it, either in poetry or painting, must pro- 

duce a much greater ; for both these arts are not only true 
of nature, but of the best uature.’ 
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‘The llomana having sent to Athena and the Greek cities 

of Italy for of tlio best laws, chose ten legislators 

to put them into form.’ 

* We should remember that although it be allowable to 
form our general style upon that of some eminent writer, 

yet that a close and servile of the style of any 

author will lead us to adopt its faults as well as its 
beauties.’ 

‘ I have not the vanity to think my equal to tlje 

original.’ 

The two paintings so closely resembled each other, that 

it was extremely dillicult to determine which was the 

and which the original.’ 

the lirat ai.v stanzas of this poem. 

‘ Some imagine that whatsoever they find iu the picture 
of a master who has acquired reputation, must, of necessity, 

be excellent ; and never fail, when tlu^y , to follow 

<he bad as ’well as the good things.* 


To Decrease — To Diminish. 

To ihcmise is to grow less ; to diminish is to 
make or become Less. To decrease is relative and 
gradual; to dirniiiisli is positive. To decrease is 
an internal, and to diminish an external action. 
In addition lo wliicli distinction if may he propio- 
to remark, that to decrease is im>ie frecpiently 
applied to (piantity or size, and to diminish to 
number. Things decrease when they grow less 
tt'om within, or when the cause of their growing 
less is impercepLible. They are diminished when 
something is taken from them from without, or 
when the cause of their becoming less is more 
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evident. Water exposed to the sun decreases in 
(piautity. A siiow-ball during a, thaw will de- 
crease in size. An army is diminished in numbers 
by disease or famine. Many substances decrease 
in size by shrinking*, such as fianncJ, cloth, c^c. 


As we approaeli winter, the days gradually in 

length. 

That which we call goial is apt to cause (u* increase 
pleasure, or pain in u.s. 

Upon instituting iin examination ol‘ his ailairs, it was 
discovered that, iVoni along course of reckless ex1l•a^'agance; 
his income was by at least one-lialf. 

By some untoward accident, the gas was allowed to 
escape much more quickly than was intended; inconsequence 

of which the balloon in size so rapidly, that the 

aeronauts were in imminent danger of being precipitated 
to the eoxth. 

When the sun comes to his tropics, days increase and 
but a very little for a great while together.’ 

* Crete’s ample holds to our eye, 

Before the Boreal blast the vessels fly,’ 


To Dissert — To Discuss, 

III a dissertation,, we expatiate upon a subject, 
and engraft upon it our own ideas, in order to 
explain it more fully. A dissertation is, then, an 
amplified discourse, hi dtscussDu/^ we examine 
tlu' rcial mea-uiug of what is before ur, by sliakiiig 
out, as it wert‘, its points singly and separately, 
riic object botli of a dissertation and a discuRsion 
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is to arrive at, a more perfect knowledge of a 
subject. In disserting, we add our own ideas by 
way of dlustration ; in discussing, w'e examine, to 
come al tbe real meaning. 


EXiaiClSE. 

^ A country fellow (lislingui.slies Jiiinsclf as iiiucli in the 
chiirch-yaTd ns a citizoii does upon ’Chaiif^e ; the whole 

parish politics being generally in that place, either 

aft,cr the sermon or bei’ore the bell rings.’ 

‘This knotty point should yon and I , 

( )r tell a tale. ? ’ 

* Plutarch, in his ion on the poets, quotes an ui 

stance oj’ lioiner s judgment in closing a ludicrous scene 
with decency and instriudioii.’ 

^(loLild 1, however, re})cat to you tluj words of a vene- 
rable sage (for lean call him no other) whom I once beard 

iug on the topic of religion, and whom still I hear 

whenever J think on him, you might accc})t perhaps my 
religious theories as candidly as you have my moral.’ 

‘ Wc are here to only those general exceptions 

which have been taken.’ 

ions are frequently written on di8])uted points in 

literature, such as Bentley’s on the 10j)istle8 of 

riuilaris, J)e Pauw’s on the Egyptians and (Jhhiese, 

&c., &c. 


To Equivocate - — Yb Prevaricate. 

To j)r 6 vari cate is to evade ;i. f|uestioi) so as to 
escape detection; to equivocate is to aiiswer a 
question in such a way that two simses are in- 
volved. The object of the prevaricator is to 
escape detection ; that of the equivocator is to 
deceive his questioner. The prevaricator shuffles, 
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tl»o equivocator misleads. An e([iiivocai.or cots 
ceals the real lueaniHg* nuder tlie one put forth , 
a ])r{ivaricator ^ves us no information on the 
subject of our (piestion. 


EXERCISE. 

I'he evidence. of lliis Avitness was so full of , tufit 

the judge ordered that lie should be immediately talten 
into custody, and there lield during the pleasure of the 
court. 

A sentence is Avhen it is equally intelligible in two 

divStiiict senses ; as^ for example, in the following French 
expression; Me vondrais bien Favoir.’ This, when pro- 
nounced, would leave the meaning , for it might 

signify equally : * I should like to have it,’ and M should 
like to see her.’ 

^ Several Homans, taken jirisoners by riaiinibal, were re- 
leased upon obliging themselves by an oath to return again 
to his camp ; among these avrs one wlio, thinking to (dude 
th(' oatli, went the same* day back to the camp, on pretence 

of haAung forgotten something ; but this was so 

shocking to the Homan senate, that they ordered him to be 
delivere(i up to Hannibal.’ 

Irish wit nesses are remavkahle both for their and 

; they either (uidfuivour to avoid the question alto- 
gether, or else the}^ answer it in such a way as to give no 
satisfactory inf* »vmation. 

‘ There is no ing Avith God when we are on the 

very threshold of His presence.’ 

‘ A secret liar or or is such a one as by mental 

revservations and other tricks deceives him to whom he 
speaks, being lawfully called to deliver all the truth.’ 


To Foretell — To Predict 

We foretell by calcnlatiou, and with some 
degree of certainty ; we ynwlict from pure con- 
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jecture. St/ricily, no one can predict, ihougli 
wisdom and expedience wnll freMpiently enable 
men to foretell what will lia])pen. Astronomers 
foretell eclipses ; astrologers ])redict good or bad 
fortune. 

The noun /on. expresses wliat is foretold 

as well as what is predicted, but we should not 
for that reason place the same hiitli in the predic- 
tions of a gipsy or an almanac-maker, as in those 
of a philosopher or an astronomer. 


EXEKCISK. 


It lias been , that when Loiiduii shall join Ilauip- 

etead, extraordinary changes will take place in England ; 
what these changes are, the prophet did not mention, bnt 
there seems every likelihood that the truth of his — 
will be soon put to the test. 

Astronomers can calculate eclipses with such precision, 

that they the very moment in wliich they will take 

place. 

Mr. Murphy, v/hoae weather-almanac gairnjd liim so 

high a reputation some ^^ars past, goes on every 

year, but no one any longer places faith in bis — . 

^I’bougb their father perceived and all the difii- 

eulties and dangf'rs lluiv would have to undergo, the sons 
turned a deaf ear to liis representations, and, being obsti- 
nately bent upon the undertaking, lost no time in preparing 
for its execution. 

The Roman augurs, whose office it was to the 

good or ill success of an undertaking, were themselves so 
alive to the absurdity of their assumption, that, according 
to Cicero, they could not look each other in the face without 
bursting into laughter. 

‘ Above the revSt, the sun, who never lie.s, 

the clWge of weather in the skiea' 
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To Go Bach- To Return. 

'J'hose will) are in a place we have left, speak 
of ns as liavin^^ gone haoh ; those wlio are in a 
])lacc at which we ar<^ arrived, speak of us as 
having returned. Wo go back froni^ we return 
to. In the foi’iner, the idea, of the place we have 
just. l(dt is ]n-oininent ; in the latter, the idea of 
the place W(i .are a.rrived at yneduininates. A 
man sets out from Ivondoj) t,o Liverpool ; on his 
arrival at Birmingham, he hnds himself obliged 
to go back from Birmingham, and return to 
London. 

Though Mie preposition to is not always (ex- 
pressed alter the verb return, it is always under- 
stood. Ill such ])lirases as ‘the*, boy returned 
from scliool,’ then* is always understood, to Ids 
fath(‘ds liouse, or some such e<piivalerit.. ddie 
same remark (of tlie preposition from) may be 
made of the verl) ‘go back.’ 

‘ — — to tlie biisiiH'ss ill band, th(3 uae of a littlu 
insight in tho.sp parts of kiKovk'dge is to accnstoin our minds 
to all sorts ol knowledge.’ 

After rein ainiug with us for two months, during which 
lie had leisure to examine all the curiosities in the neigh- 
bourhood, he home to his friends in tlie country, 

where he is now engaged in writing a work on the nat iiral 
history of this place. 

Having discovered that my trunk had been left behind 
at Wiesbaden, I was obliged to from Bibericb to 
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WieshadHii to fetch it, which deLiiiicd me a. iiight lun^^cr 
than 1 lisid intended. 

When hr had p:one Ihrouj^h the usual course of study in 

the medical schools, 1 h^ from Paris witli the intention 

of establishing liimseir as a physician in London. 

I Imoclced at my friend’s door, and asked if he had - 
London ; tlie aorvani answertsd that he had been in t'Avn, 
but that he was into the country. 


To Vreva'il With — To Prevail Upon, 

We pvi^vall iviiJf another, when our iiitliKnu^i 
is Bufficieutly strong' witli liirn to persuade him to 
do that to whicli lie was not inclined ; we prrnvlJ 
npon another when onr aro-ninents aia' sutljeiently 
strong to canso him to do that to which he was 
violently disinclined. An address to the feelings 
prevails u’/f/i another ; an address to the roasou 
prevails another. Milton makes F.ve say : 

‘The seryient prevailed 'ivlih. me.’ (diaries 1. 
could not be prevailed upon to give n]> the cons 
maiid of the army. 


‘ There are four sorts of arguments thnt mrn, in their 
reasoning, make use of to them.’ 

‘Herod, hearing of Agrippa’s arrival in Upper A .da, went 
thither to him, and him to accept an invitation.’ 

‘ Upon assurances of revolt, the queen wa.s to send 

her forces upon that expediticn.’ 

‘ He was to restrain the Earl of Bristol upon his 

first arrival.’ 

‘ They are in more danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under the conduct of a guide, that it ia a hundred 
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t<) one will luislead them, liKin he that has not yt;t tahen ft 

step, ami is likelier to be txj en^tuiro after the right 

way.’ 

‘ - — some judicious friend to be j^our constant hearer, 

and allow him the utmost freedom.’ 

‘ Hnvini^ reasomal with him for some time on his folly, 
and seriously entreated him to consider* its inevitable con- 
Hpauences, 1 at last him to revoke the order.’ 


To Repeal — To Revoke. 

liotli tlu'se words mean to cull back, liepeal, 
from the Frencli rajypeler ; and revoke, from the 
Latin revocare. 

We revoke what lias been said ; we repeal what 
lias b 63 en laid down as law. Hence, edicts are 
revoked, and statulos are repealed. Hie pro- 
claimed law is revoked ; the written law is re- 
pealed. We do not say tlie repeal but (be 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes: neither do we 
speak of the revocation — hut of the repeal of the 
Irish Union. Both words are used chiefly in a 
legal or political sense. It should also be ob- 
served that a single individual revokes, and that 
an assembly repeals. Emperors and kings can 
revoke a sentence ; the Parliament can repeal laws. 

EXERCISE. 


No arguments could induce the cruel Sultan to 

the decree he had published tigamst these unolFendiji^ 
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people, and in a few weeks they were all banished from the 
country. 

Such laws as are not found necessary to exooiite, or which 
have arisen from circumstances no longer existing, should 
be ini mediately . 

d’ho of tliose taxes wdiich pressed most heavily 

on the poorer portion of lln^ jiopulatiun wiisnow found abso- 
lutely necessary, and a law was passed to thateUcct, at the 
heeinning of the session. 

The order was just in time, to save tin; poor 

prisoner, who, otherwiM^, would have inevitably siiHored 
death that morn in". 

Seeing the injury they had caused, the hiiig determined 

these privileges, and to throw open tlie competition 

to all ranks of tlui vStale. 

‘ When wo abrogate a law as being ill-made, the whole 
cause for \sliich it was made still remaining, do we not 

herein our own deed, and upbraid ourselves with 

folly ? 


Shall-- Will. 

I'ho following explaiialioDS will show the diB- 
ti DC lion 1)0 tween ihese auxiliaries 

I. When the sentence is affirmative, shall^ in 
the first jierson, expressc^s purpose or intention ; 
in the second and third, it commands. 

Will., in the first person, promises ; in the 
second and third, it expresses purpose. 

II. When the sentence is interrogative, shall, 
in the first and third persons, asks the per- 
mission or advice of another ; in the second, it 
asks the intenlions of another. 

Will is never used properly ^interrogatively) 
in the first person singular or plural ; in the 
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s(‘(;oi](l5 it oii(|uires about the will, and in the 
third, about tlui pur|»oso of others. 

The table below will perhaps more clearly 
ex^'jlaiu the distiuctioii between these words, so 
puzzling to natives as well as to foreigners. 

1. (Affihmatively.) 

Shuj'iiJar. 

^ fl B lull I go ~ I ititciul to po 

\ ] will go — T ]>romise to go 

,, f You shall go ~ 1 command von to go 

1 You. will go ~ You intend to go 

/Ho shall go = I command him to go 

’ * (He will go - Ho intends to go 

Plural. 

j f We shall go ~ Wo intend to go 

1 We will go Wo promise to go 

2. As the singular 

^ f They shall go --- I command them logo 
[ They will go ~ They intend to go 

1 f, (iNTJaUUMJATIVELY.) 

Sifif/u/ar. 

. r Shall I go? -- J>o you wish mo to gn ? 

■ \AVillJgo? ~ /wcomr/ (nevor said ) 

p%all- you go ? — Do you intend to go ? 

I Will you go ? <= Ho j’ 

y Shall he go ? — Do yon permit him to go ? 

I Will lie go ? Does ho ^ 

Plural, 

j 5 Shall we go ? = Do you us to go ? 

* Will w^e go ? — incorrect (never said) 

2. As til e singular 

j3 f Shall they go? = Do you choose them to go ? 

' \ Will they go? = Do they intend to go? 
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KXKUCISF.. 

< I UR up th«‘ veil ()1‘ in y weakneHS an^ lurtlier, or 

iB this disclosure sufficient 

‘ What we say ? Which of these is lui])])ierP ’ 

‘ lie was a man, take Iiini for all in all, 

We ne’er look u})ou liis lilie again/ 

'The law he known to-iuorrow to far the greatest 

number of those who ma} be tempted to break it/ 

‘ I ijot urge that private coiisidt'ratioiis ought 

always to give way to the neet‘ssities of the public.’ 

1 go to Brighton to-morrow, and take an 

early opportunity of ealling on your friend there. 

'But of tlu^ tree of knowledge^ of good and evil thou 

noteat ; for in the day that thou eatest l.lu'veof, thou 

surely die/ 

'd’hou not leave me in tlie loathsome grave 

ITis prey, nor suffer mv unspotted soul 
Forever with corrujition there todwadl/ 


To Walr—To Wabio. 

To ivake is to cetise from sUa^piiig ; to vxdiea 
is to make to cease from sleepitig'. Tlie former 
is an intransitivt?, the second, a transitive verb, 
ddiis explanation will l»e illustrated in tlie follow- 
ing examples ; — '■ Tiie efiild at six o'clock,’ 

and ‘ Th(‘.y luakened tlie child ni six o’clock.’* 

These vctLs, when used with the pndix a 
(awake, awakens), have a more intensive meaning : 

* By the old authors tlu*.se two verbs were used indis- 
eriminately in a traiisiti\e or intransitive sense; but the 
ditferencehcre explained is observed by all the best modern 
writers. 
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thus, one who wakes, no longer sleeps ; but one 
who awakes, rouses himself up from liis sleep, 
and shakes it off. Again, one who wakens another 
interrupts his sleep ; but one who awakens another 
takes care that he shall not fall again into his 
former state of sleep. 


EXERCISE. 

‘ I cannot think any time, in;^ or sleeping, without 

being sensible of it.’ 

‘ Wlien he was with the iu)ise 

And saw the beast so small, 

What’s this, (pioth he, that gives so weak a voire 
'ghat men withal r' ’ 

‘ Alack, 1 am afraid they have 

And ’1 is not done ! ’ 

* The book ends abruptly with bis ing in a fright,’ 

‘The soul has its curiosity more than ordinarily 

when it turns its thoughts upon the conduct of such who 
have behaved themselves with an equal, a resigned, a 
cheerful, a generous, or heroic temper in the extremity of 
death.’ 

I at live o’clock, and iksing immediately, prepared 

for my departure. 

‘Death is a scene calculated to some feelings in 

the most obdurate breast.’ 

I desired the servant to me at seven the next 

morning. 


A ll — Every — Each. 

All is collective ; every is distributive ; each is 
restrictive. All describes things or persons taken 
together ; every describes tlu'm taken singly : 
and each describes them taken separately. In 
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the three following* phrases — 1. All the men ; 2. 
Every man ; 3. Eacli man — the iirst designates 
a body of men taken together ; the second may 
designate tlie same number and in the same 
position, but considered singly ; tlie third con- 
siders them apart from each other. Besides these 
distinctions, it is to be remembered, tluit each 
relates to two or more individuals : every, always 
to more than two. 


KXEllcrSR 

‘ man’s performances, to ))o rightly estimated, 

must b« compared to the state of the age in wliich be lived.’ 

^ Taken singly and individually, it might he dillicult to 

conceive how event wrought for good. Tlu'v must 

be viewed in their couaecpiences and (dfocts.’ 

* Harold, by bis marriage, broke uieasures witli 

the Duke of Normandy.’ 

‘ And Brutus is an honourable man, 

8o are they , honourable men.' 

< one that has any idea of a foot, finds that ho can 

repeat that idea, and joining it to the former, inalu^ the idea 
of two feet.’ 

‘ Wise Plato said the world with men was stored, 
That succour to other might ailonl.' 

* Aristotle has long since observed how unreasonable it is 

to expect the same kind of proof for thing, which 

we have for some things.’ 

Though it is our duty to live amicably, we cannot live 
in friendship, with men. 

Anj/- S-n uf . 

Some is a certain individual or collective 
fpiantity, in other re.spects indefinite. A ay is 
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wljiiiever individual or <|uanialy you please ; it i?^ 
applied to all individuals of e-very species, and is 
indefinite in every respect. 

men wish to speak t-o you. 

I do not wish to see any men. 

Some houses are more convenient than others. 
Any houses are more convenient than tins. 

Son leth'mg has happened to vex me. 

I never knew anythhig so provoking. 


EXKliCLSE. 

I haveaefai thing to-thiy which struclc me as very 

remarkable. 

I never saw tlhng equal to that fellow’s stupidity. 

Jf you will call on me to-morrow, between live and six 
o’clock, 1 have thing (Mirious to show you. 

Shall I send you fruit Y Not , f thank you. 

Wo must converse ou tliat subject day when we 

are iilone, and there is no one to interrupt us. 

I shall he at home all day to-morrow ; and shall ho happy 
to see you at — hour you choose to come, 

At rate, I shall be sure to see you time 

before your dej)artiire for India. 

Never allow your time to pass in total inactivity ; 

(Kuuipation, however insiguiticant, is better than lieing idle. 

clnldreu have a quicker peroejaiou than others ; 

but those, wlio have common stuise cau geiieralh" understand 
what is clearly explained. 

< of them did us no great lionour by their claims 

of kindred.’ 

< to the shores did tly, 

— — to tlie w'oods, or whither fear advised, 

Put ruuniiig from, all to destruction hie.’ 

‘ How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted study ! 

one that sees it will owm, I could not have chosen a more 
likely place to caaiveise with the dead in.’ 
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Comma n — Ordinamj, 

1. The distinction between these words when 
they signify of frequent •u.ne is this : — What is 
common is done by many persons ; what is ordi' 
nary is repeated many times. Ordinary has to 
do with the repetition of the act ; common, witli 
the persons who perform it. Tims, to dine is a 
common practice, because it is done by many 
persons ; and it is an ordinary practice, since it is 
repeated every day. As nouns, the same differ- 
ence exists between the two words ; a common is 
a piece of ground which many persons have an 
tMpial right of enjoying; an ordinary is a meal 
repeated daily or weekly. 

2. In the sense of lovj^ ordinary wants distinc* 
tioii ; common wants attraction. 

KXRKCrSE. 

‘ Men may cliange their climate, but tliey cannot their 
nature. A man that goes out a fool, cannot ride or sail 
himself into — — — sense.’ 

^Though in arbitrary g<7veriHnents there mMy be a body 

of laws obscured in the forms of justice, tlioy are 

not sufficient to secure any rights fb the people, because th(*y 
may be dispensed witli.' 

‘Though life and sense he to man and brutes, and 

tlieir operations in many things alike ; yet by this form he 
lives the life of a man, and not of a brute, and has the sense 
of a man, and not of a brute,’ 

‘ Neither is it strange that there should be mysteries iii 
divinity, as well a,s in the — operations of nature.’ 

It is a ly received opinion that art cannot flonrigli 

without patronage ; that is, that unless, in every co intry, 
individualz of rank and wealth bestow some of their riche « 
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in encouraginp: the efforts of the artist, those efforts must 
fail, and their originator must languish in poverty and 
neglect. 

^ Every reader, upon the publishing of a new 

poem, has will and ill-nature enough to turn several pas- 
sages of it into ridicule, and very often in the right place.* 


Enormous — Im mense. 

Enormous is out of the rule ; immense^ beyond 
measure. Enormous is properly applied to mag^- 
nitude ; immense, to extent and distance. A 
giant is enormous ; the ocean is immense. A man 
of enormous strength is one who is stronger 
than most men ; a man of immense strength is 
one whose strength is incalculable. Immense ex- 
presses a higher degree than enormous. Milo of 
Crotona was said to possess enormous strength. The 
distance from the Earth to the Sun is immense. 

EXKIiCISE. 

The national debt of Great Britain ia calculated at be- 
tween eight and nine hundred millions sterling ; an 

sum, and which would appear sufficient to crush the 
energies of the moat induatrious nation on earth. 

The hydro-oxygen microscope magnifies to 10,000 times, 
so that mites in cheese, when seen through its tube, appear 
of an size. 

It is related of Maximin, the Roman emperoi; that he 

■was a man of such size, that his wife’s bracelet 

usually served him for a tbumb-ring ; and also that his 

strength was so , that be could break a horse’s leg 

with a kick. 

The greater part of North America, when first colonised, 

was covered with forests, which have been gradually 

cleared away, as the settlers increased, and i-equired the 
ground for cultivation. 
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The — expanse of ocean which here presents itself 

to the eye of the astonished beholder, tills nim with the 
sublimest thoughts. 

Ilis appetite was so , that one of bis usual meals 

would have sufficed to satisfy the desires of four ordinary 
men. 

‘ The Thracian Acainas his falchion found, 

And hew’d the pliant to the ground/ 

^ O goodness infinite ! goodness ! 

That all this good of evil shall produce V 


Ferocious — Savage, 

The etymology of the word ferocious is, p>ar- 
taking of the nature of Ix'asts ; tlie derivation of 
savage points to a particular mode of life ; viz., 
that of the woods. .Ferocious is, therefore, like 
a wild beast ; savage, like an inhabitant of tlie 
woods. Ferocious is opposed to gentle ; savag<*, 
to civilised. The cruelty of a savage is the con- 
sequence of his mode of life, of liis want of inter- 
course with his fellow-men, &c. ; the crneTty of a 
ferocious man arises from his natural dispositiom 
Savages are not always ferocious ; many of tluuu 
have been remarkable for their gentleness of dis- 
position. The savage man requires culture jukI 
civilisation ; the ferocious man requires taming. 

EXERCISE. 

Among civilised men, we have as many examples of 

brutality as among the untutored savages of the woods. 

The parties of American Indians who lately visited 
Loudon exhibited all the varieties of a life before 


c c 2 
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their npectators : they pitched their tents, sang, danced, 
shot at a target, &c. 

It is an error to suppose that the habits of a life 

necessarily involve cruelty of dispcvsition, though it must 
he admitted that they frequently produce that result. 

The Romans were considered a civilised people, and yet 
where do we hnd more frequent examples of a dis- 

position than among the Roman soldiery ? 

Of all the tribes which contributed to the de- 

struction of the Roman empire, the JIuna were the most 
and the moat formidable. 

The victory which the rebels had thus gained was fol- 
lowed by the most cruelties. 

‘ The character ot‘ Moloch appears both in the 

battle and the council wdth exact consistency.’ 

‘ 'Phe nature of the young barbarian was soon 

softened by his intercourse with the inhabitants of civilised ■ 
nations.^ 

^Thus people lived altogether a life, till Saturn, 

orriving on those coasts, devised laws to govern them.’ 


Grecian — Greek. 

The adjectives Greek and Grecian are often 
indiscriminately used. The distinction which 
ouglit to be observed between them is as fol- 
lows : — Greek signifies belonging to Grreece ; and 
Grecian relating to Greece. We may speak of 
a Greek poet, tlie Greek language ; and of Grecian 
architecture, or Grecian history. An imitation of 
what is Greek, is Grecian. A Greek helmet is one 
]i)reserved as a piece of antiquity ; a Grecian helmet 
is one made of the same form and shape. A Greek 
temple is a temple in Greece ; a Grecian temple 
is one built upon the model of a Greek temple. 
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EXERCISE. 

*I shall publish, very speedily, the translation of a little 
• manuscript.’ 

* Look upon Greece and its free states, and you would 
think its inhabitants lived in difierent climates and under 
ditferent heavens from those at present ; sodill'erent are tln^ 
ireniuses which are formed under Turkish slavery and 

liberty.’ 

‘ In the tongue he hath name Apollyon.’ 

‘The whole school of the rhetoriciaiiH of that 

time (the reign of Hadrian), who looked upon themselves 
as torming a second golden ago of oratory, spoke and wroi** 
from the models of the ancients, but, unfortunately, there is 
no substance in what they spoke and wrote.’ 

‘ It is not surprising, however culpable, that in oppositinii 
to the general taste of mankind, many still admire, and 
labourio restore, the Gothic architecture; or that, tired of 

beauty, they endeavour to import into northern 

climates a style often mixed and modilied with their own 

grotesque or puerile inventions.’ 


1/ andsome — Pret hj. 

Handsome qualifies what is at once striking; 
and noble. Pretty is said of that which combines 
the qualities small, reg^ular, graceful, and delicate. 
We admire what is handsome ; we love what is 
pretty. Trees are handsome. Flowers are pretty. 
Neither handsome nor pretty is of necessity com- 
bined with expression, though they do not exelndo 
it. A man may be handsome, and a woman 
pretty, without either of them having an intelli- 
gent expression. The words imply merely regu- 
larity, proportion, and symmetry. 
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EXERCISE. 

At tlie foot of the hill stood a cottage, in the midst 

of a beautiful garden tilled with the choicest plants and 
flowers. 

The town-house is a building of the Doric order, 

extending three hundred yards along the river, and has a 
very striking appearance from whatever side you approach it, 

fielzoni, the traveller, was a tall, man, of extra- 

ordinary muscular strength, and able to support the greatest 
fatigue, 

I had got over the stile, and was walking through the 
field, when 1 perceived a group of children amusing them- 
selves in the neighbouring meadows. They were dancing 

in a ring round one of the est little girls 1 ever beheld, 

and repeating, as they danced, some lines, wliich I was not 
near enough to understand. 

The forget-me-not, one of the est flowers,! ever 

saw, grows wild on the hills in Prussia and Nassau. 

* Dresden is the neatest town I have seen in Germany ; 

Host of the houses are new built, and the Elector’s palace 
is very 

* The Saxon ladies resemble, the Austrian no more than 

the Chinese do those of London ; they are very genteelly 
dressed, after the English and French modes, and have 
generally faces.’ 


ImpeHinent — Insolent 

Impertinent and insolent are both Latin wc^-ds. 
are impertinent when we do or say anything 
which does not belong to us, or which is not our 
business. We are insolent when we are heedless 
i>f the rank or position in society of those whom 
we address. The impertinent man shows a want 
of discretion ; the insolent man, a want of humi- 
lity, or self-respect. 
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EXERCISE. 

It is much more difficult to bear the haughti- 
ness of our superiors, than the behaviour of our 

equals or inferiors. 

His indiscretion was unparalleled ; and his curiosity so 

insatiable, that he was continually ashing the most 

questions. 

ia a quality peculiar to little minds, and results 

from want of discretion and good sense ; may exist 

ill combination with a strong judgment, and is nearly allied 
to conceit and egotism : the former excites our pity or con- 
tempt, the latter is always odious. 

A modest and respectful deportment sits well upon all 

persons, especially upon the young, in whom an 

forwardness, and prying curiosity, are most reprehensible 
qualities. 

Finding that his deceit was likely to be discovered, and 
having exhausted all his arts of concealment, he assumed 

an tone, expecting to frighten his accusers into a 

belief of what he could not persuade them was true. 

On being questioned by the master about what he knew 

of the matter, the boy replied, with great , that he 

was his own master when the vschool hours were over, aud 
that he was uot responsible for his actions to anyone but 
his parents. 

* The ladies whom you visit think a wise man the most 

creature living ; therefore you cannot be odended 

that they are displeased with you.’ 

‘ W e have not pillaged those provinces which we rescued ; 
victory itself hath not made us — masters.’ 


Inge niou s — Ingenuous. 

Ingenious respects the intellectual ; ingenuous^ 
the moral man. Ingenious appears in the work ; 
ingenuous, in the face. Men are ingenious who 
inveut or contrive what raises our admiration. 
Children are ingenuous in whose character there 
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is no dec6iit. An ingenious contrivance ; an inge 
nuous answer. Both these words, in their deri- 
vation, lead us to the idea of a natural, inborn 
quality ; the one moral, the other intellectual. 

EXERCISE. 

Tie who (h.es not choose to screen himself from punish- 
ment by n falsehood, will ly confess his fault. 

An behaviour is, in some degree, a compensation 

for faults committed. 

He is who is apt at inventing modes of evading 

difhculties, or who can with facility construct machines 
which shall answer certain intended purposes. 

It is to disclaim a title to that praise which we 

are conscious of not deser\ing. 

An artisan is ready at contrivances, and quick 

at applying them to his handicraft. 

The youngest son is a noble hoy, with n frank and 

couutenjirice, and by far the handsomest of the family. 

On being asked the question, the boy ly acknow- 

ledged his fault, and told everything he knew of the trans- 
action. 

What is tli(‘re which the of man will not at 

hmgth accomplisli ! lie skims over the surface of the 
ocean, dives into the deepest recesses of the earth, and 
even soars into the regions of the sky in search of know- 
ledge. 

‘Compare the pliableness to virtuous counsels 

which is ill youth, to the conlirniod obstinacy in an old 
sinner.’ 

to their ruin, every age 
Improves the arts and instruments of rage.* 

Irksome — Tedious. 

Irksome is from the Saxon weoresam^ bringing 
pain, hurtful ; tedious is from the Latin toedium^ 
w'eariness caused by tune. Irksomeness is the 
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uiif^asiness of mind caused by the contemplafion 
of what must be done, and is disagreeable to 
perform. Tediousness is the uiK^asiness caused 
by continuing for some time engaged in the same 
action. Tlie nature of the tiling to be done 
makes it irksome ; the time it takes doing makes 
it tedious. 'J'edious, then, can never be said of 
what is to be done, since it is the consequence of 
action already begun and continued. A work to 
be done may be irksome, a work nearly completed 
may be tcuiious. 

EXKRCTSE, 

‘There is nothing so as general discourses, csjx*- 

eially when they turn chiefly upon words.’ 

‘ They onto whom wo shall seem are in nowise 

injured by us, because it is in their own hands to spare that 
labour which they are not willing to endure.’ 

Many persons find it \ cry to give ainl recei\e 

visits. 

Having neither hooks nor companions, he was at !')>.>, 

to know how to employ the hours, when, to hli 

great surprise and satisfaction, he received a letter wliich 
informed him that an intimate friend was then residing at 
a house not three miles from the place. 

At last we arrived at the end of our journey, the 

inconveniences of wiiich 1 must rcLite to y(.'U in detail tlie* 
first opportunity. 

Such is the perversity of human nature, tliat we fre- 
quently find our occupations simply from the con- 

Bcionsness that we are obliged to be engaged in them. 

‘ For not to toil, but to delight 

He made us.’ 

*On minds of dove-like innocence possessed, 

On lightened minds that bask in virtue’s beams. 
Nothing hangs 
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Liahle— Subject, 

What we are subject to arises from the nature 
of oui' moral or physical constitution. We are 
rendered liable by the circumstances of our posi- 
tion. We are subject; we become liable. All 
men are subject to death ; whoever sits in a 
draught is liable to cold. We incur liabilities ; 
we are subject by nature. He who runs into 
debt is liable to arrest. Many men of irritable 
temperament are subject to paroxysms of rage. 
They who calculate badly are liable to sristain 
loss. 


EXERCISE. 

We are all to the infirmities and weakness of our 

mortal condition, from which no privilege can exempt any 
individual. 

Those who indulge in excess of any kind render themselves 

to many pains and troubles from which the sober 

a7ui moderate are exempted. 

The unworthy are always the most to suspect the 

motives of others, because they are conscious of their own 
unworthiness, and judge of others by themselves. 

Every man is to death, from which no human 

being has ever escaped, or wdll ever escape. 

Ho was for many years to violent fits of coughing, 

wdiich attacked him suddenly, and so weakened his consti- 
tution, that for a long time it was thought that he would 
never recover his health. 

In many of the offices of this institution, the clerks, by 

omission or neglect of duty, rendered themselves to 

certain forfeits. 

Ever since they have been in this climate, the men have 

become much more to fever and ague than they were 

before their anival here. 
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This, or auy other scheme, corning* from a private Jjantl, 
imsht be to many defects. 

^ The devout man aspires after some principles of more 

perfect felicity, which shall not be to change or 

decay.’ 


Little — Small. 

Little wants dimension ; small wants extension. 
Little is opposed to big or great ; small is opposed 
to large. Little is derived from the Saxon hjt 
dael^ a light portion or part. Small, from smad^ 
slendej. Little boys become big by growing. 
Small children become larger. A little piece 
does not weigh much ; a small piece does not 
present mncli surface to the eye. The word little 
is often used in a secondary sense for mean ; as 
‘ a little action.’ This signification may be ac- 
counted for by its root, light ; that is, without 
weight, light of estimation. 

EXERCISE, 

1 saw a pretty girl standing at tha garden gale 

with her lap full of roses. 

The garden, though very , was extremely well 

kept, and full of the choicest plants and flowers. 

This boy is a very and delicate child, and 

will require great care in rearing. 

'J'he est heads do not always belong to the most 

stupid persons : iVeqiiently, the very reverse is the fact. 

My words, 1 know, will have but weight with 

you f nevertheless, I think it my duty to warn you of the 
consequences of your present course of life. 
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Tliere are some insects so ns not to be discernible 

with the naked e3'e; and these have a nervous system, 
circulation of the blood, pulsation of the heart, &c. ! 

This piece of load is too to weip^h against every- 
thing that is in the other scale; and it is far too 

to fill up the space in the wainscot between those two 
boards. 

‘ Fie whose knowledge is at best but limited, and whose 

intellect proceeds by a , diminutive light, cannot but 

receive an additional light by the conceptions of another 
man.’ 

^ The talent of turning men into ridicule, and exposing 
to laughter those one converses with, is the qualiiication of 
, ungenerous tempera.’ 


Lud i crous — Ridiculoxi s. * 

Ludicrous conveys an idea of sport or game. 
Ridiculous^ that of laughter. Ridiculous in- 
cludes an idea of contempt, which ludicrous does 
not convey. Persons make themselves ridiculous 
when they do or say that which excites our 
laughter, mixed with contempt. The affected are 
vidicuioiis. The ludicrous is found in circum- 
stances which excite laughter, but wliich are not 
disparaging to the person laughed at. A monkey’s 
tricks are ludicrous. The ridiculous makes us 
laugh, and at the same time lowers our estimation 
of the person or thing laughed at. He who talks 
confidently of what he does nut understand, in 
the presence of competent judges of the subject 
of his remarks, makes himself ridiculous. 
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EXEKCISE. 

There is no h^lly more carefully to be avoided tharj affec- 
tation : it annihilates all that charmiiiir simplicity which is 

the great attraction of youth, and renders us in the 

eyes ot all sensible persons. 

It has been objected to Shahspero that by introducing 

scenes into his tragedies, he calLs off the attention of 

the audience from the main plot, and disturbs the action of 
the drama. 

Those who endeavour to make the wise and good appear 
in a light deserve the strongest reprehension. 

If anyone, fifty years ago, had predicted that we should 
be able to travel at the rate of sixty miles an hour, the idea 
would have been treated by his contemporaries as . 

‘ Plutarch quotes this instance of Homer’s judgment, in 
closing a scene wdth decency and instruction.’ 

Notjiing can be more than the attempts which a 

tipsy man makes to endeavour to prove to others that he is 
perfectly sober. 

^ Gifford was not content with making the author ; 

he desired to heap scorn on his person, and to make him 
out a fool, a knave, or an atheist.’ 


Mature — Ripe, 

Both these words qualify those things whicli 
are arrived at tlje perfection of their develop- 
ment. Between them, however, the following 
distinctions are to be observed. Ripe is used in 
both a proper and a secondary sense ; whereas 
mature is generally used figurtitively. We may 
say equally, a rip>e fruit, and a ripe judgment; 
but we cannot correctly say, mature fruit. Again, 
ripe signifies brought to perfection by growth ; 
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mature, brought to perfection bj time. A project 
becomes ripe for execution from the combination 
of those circumstances which tend to its develop- 
ment. Judgment arrives at maturity by time 
onlyi 

EXERCISE. 

Tbe fruit, when , Is gathered in large haslvets, and 

after being carefully picked from the stalk by children em- 
ployed for the purpose, is thrown into shallow wooden tubs, 
in which it is smashed and left to ferment. 

On reflection, he perceived the danger he incurred, 

in associating with these men, and withdrew from their 
company just in time to save himself from ruin. 

Though the greatest precaution was used in conducting 
the plot, and the conspirators had the most unbounded con- 
tidence that they should be able to carry out their designs, 

scarcely were their plans for execution, when they 

were all Arrested, and thrown into prison. 

The young, whatever natural abilities or quickness of 
perception they may possess, cannot have that experience 

and knowledge of the world which years alone can 

give. 

* Th* Athenian sage, revolving in his mind 
This wealcness, blindness, madness of mankind, 

Foretold that in er dajs, thougli late. 

When time should ripen the decrees of fate, 

Some god would light us. 


Mo dest — BashfuL 

Modesty as synonymous with bashfid^ signifies 
that retiring manner of behaviour which is op- 
posed to self-sufficiency and conceit. Bashful 
implies an awkwardness of manner arising from 
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^ant of self-confidence. The modest have not 
too high an opinion of themselves. I’he bashful 
blush, hang down their heads, and stammer when 
spoken to. It is as charming to converse with 
the modest, as it is painful to converse with the 
bashful. The modest are confident, though not 
conceited ; the bashful have no self-possession. 


His kindness, aiTability, and deportment, toj^etlier 

with l^is well-known courage and great talent, gained him 
the universal love and respect of his countrymen. 

‘ He looked with an almost kind of modesty, as 

if he feared the eyes of man/ 

authors, in their first attempt at writing, either 

conceal their names, or appear before the public with an 
assumed title. 

‘ Antioch us wept, because of the sober and beha- 

viour of him that was dead.’ 

Conquerors should be , for in prosperous fortune 

it is difhcultto refrain from pride and conceit ; indeed, 8oni*> 
good and great captains have, in like cases, forgotten what 
best became them. 

Ilis downcast look and timid air immediately betrayed 
his to the whole company ; and when he was ad- 

dressed, he was so agitated that he could not utter a word 
in reply, 

‘ Our author, anxious for his fame to-night, 

And in his first attempt to write, 

Lies cautiously obscure.’ 

‘Your temper is too - 
Too much inclined to contemplatioiL^ 
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A lone — Only, 

These two words, when used as adverbs, are to 
be distinguished as follows : — 

Only excludes other things or persons from 
our consideration. Alone signifies, of itself, of its 
own power. Thus : ‘ He only could do it,’ means 
that no other but himself could do it. ^He alone 
could do it,’ signifies that he, without the assist- 
ance of others, could do it. 


lie , of all their number, had sufficient reflation 

to declare himself ready to proceed immediately upon this 
expedition. 

When we lieard what was proposed by the opposite party, 
all our friends exclaimed loudly against the proposition, 

and declared that the last argument was sufficient 

to show the weakness of their cause. 

one more circumstance remains to be mentioned, 

which will sliow most clearly what were tlie intentions of 
this designing rnfiii, and how much we may congratulate 
ourselves upon having escaped from his clutches. 

This circumstance u sufficient to prove the utter 

worthlessness of the criticism ; and shows us how careful 
w’e should he not to admit the tlieories of enthusiasts as 
sound evidence. 

1 sliall speak of facta, williout making any com* 

ment up(m them ; and shall leave you to draw your owJi 
conclm^ions on this extraordinary all'air. 

On mentioning the fact, and questioning them ns to their 

kno\*dedge of it, they all denied it excepting one , 

on whose countenance 1 could trace evident signs of con- 
scious guilt. 

‘ Homely but wholesome roots 
My daily food, and water from the nearest spring 
My drink.' 
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‘ Here we stand 

An in our form distinct, preeminent.’ 


A Imost — Nearly, 

That which is begun and approaches its com- 
pletion is almost done; that which is on the point 
of being begun is nearly begun. A man is almost 
killed wlio receives so severe an injury that his 
life is despaired of ; a man is nearly killed who 
narrowly escapes an injury which is sure to cause 
his dentil. It is almost twelve o’clock when the 
greater part of the twelfth hour is elapjsed ; it 
is nearly twelve o’clock wlien it is just on the 
point of striking twelve. The idea contained in 
almost is incompleteness ; the idea contained 
in nearly is imminent action. Nearly regards the 
beginning, and almost the end of an act. 

EXERCISE. 

I have finished writing my letters ; as soon as I 

have finished them, 1 shall be happy to accompaii}^ you to 
your friend’s house. 

On their return from India, the vessel in which they had 
embarked encountered several severe storms, and on one 
occasion she foundered. 

The night was so dark that I could not see a yard b(;fore 

me, and I bad driven o\er him before I even caught 

a glimpse of his figure. 

1 had reached the end of my journey, when, driving 

through a dark Jane, I heard voices as of men conversing 

iTu 
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together, and who seemed to be walking in a direction 
towards me. 

The two rivals had met each other ; for the one 

had not left my lodgings live minutes before the othe^ 
arrived. 

lie was so excited on the receipt of this news, that he 
-vpas out of bis wits with joy. 

The sailor was so w^eak wheti taken out of the water, that 
lie fainted from exhaustion. 


A Iso — Likewise — Too. 

means as-well-as; Wceivise means in a 
similar manner ; too means in addition. .Like- 
wise is one of those words which are fast dis- 
appearing from our language. It is seldom used 
in written language, and still more seldom in 
conversation. The strict distinction between also 
and likewise is that also classes together things 
or qualities, whilst lilcewise couples actions or 
states of being. Thus Milton — ‘ In Sion also 
not unsung,’ i.e. as well as in other places. He 
did it likewise^ i.e. in the same manner as others. 
He did it too^ would mean ‘ he did it in addition 
to others ;’also is now generally used for likewise, 
but not always correctly. 

EXERCISE. 

^ His chamber bears evidence of his various 

avocations; there are half-copied sheets of music, designs 
for needlework, sketches of landscapes iniiifereutly eib»* 
cuted, , 
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JLot U9 only think for a little of that reproach of modern 
times, that gulf of time and fortune, the passion for gaming, 
which is so often the refuge of the idle sons of pleasure, and 

often the last resource of the ruined/ 

‘ All the duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and a 
mother may be well performed, though a l^^dy should not 
be the finest woman at an opera. They are consis- 

tent with a moderate share of wit, a plain dress, and a 
modest air.* 

‘ And Jos 13 answered and said unto them : T will 

ask you one thing, which if ye tell me, I in like wise will 
tell you by what authority I do the.se things/ 

‘ In these two, no doubt, are contained the causes of the 

great Deluge, as according to Moses, so according to 

necessity ; for our world affords no other treasures of water.* 
On this account his style is higlily exceptionable. 

But as some hands applaud, a venal few ! 

Bather than sleep, why John applauds it 

* Your brother must die ; 

Consent you, Lepidiis V ’ 


At Last — At Length, 

What is done at last is brought about notwith- 
standing all the accidents or difficulties which 
may have retarded its accomplishment ; wliat is 
done at length is done after a long continuance of 
time. In the former expression, obstacles or ob- 
structions are the causes of delay ; in the latter, 
the nature of the thing to be done, or the amount 
of labour expended upon it, causes it to occupy a 
long space of time. He who has had many diffi- 
culties to encounter accomplishes his ends at last ; 
what takes a long time to do is done at length. 


» u 2 
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EXERCISE. 

By means of working day and night for many weeks, the 

task was completed, and presented in time for the 

approbation of the judges. 

The bridg(‘, which had occupied many 5'ears in its con- 
struction, was opened with the usual forms and 

ceremonies. 

after a long interval of anxious suspense, we 

received news that the vessel had been seen off the coast, 
and was expected to arrive in port in a few days. 

< 1’ exclaimed my friend, ^ I see you once 

more, and after all your wanderings and dangers shall again 
enjoy the pleasure of your society and conversation !’ 

After many fruitless attempts, in which he experienced 

much vexation and disappointment, he succeeded in 

bringing his invention to perfection. 

, after a siege of ten years, the city of Troy was 

taken and burnt to the ground, and its inhabitants carried 
away into slavery. 

‘ A neighbouring king had made war upon tliis feniale 
republic several years with great success, and over- 

threw them ill a very great battle.^ 

‘ being satisfied they had notliing to fear, they 

brought out all their corn every day.^ 


Between — Betwixt^ 

The word betwixt has become almost obsolete 
ia colloquial language, where it has given place 
to between. As long, however, as it is used in 
writing, the distinction which it is undoubtedly 
entitled to should be maintained. Betwixt con- 
nects two things that are at a distance from each 
other; between ivio objects that would be 
contiguous but for what ^separates them. What 
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fills Up the whole iiitorvening space is hetween 
two objects ; what is placed at an equal distance 
from each of two objects, and yet does not touch 
either of them, is betwixt them. 

* Hard by, a cottage cliimney smokes, 

From het'wLvt t\vo aged oaks.’ 

Milton, VATU^gro. 

riie number seven comes between six and eight 
the number four is betwixt one and seven. 


EX ERCISE. 

^Fiiendsbip requires that it be two at least; 

and there can be no friendship where there are not two 
friends.’ 

‘ Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 

’ upper, nether, and surrounding tires.’ 

^ MetliinkvS like tw^o black storms on either hand, 

Our Spanish army and your Indian stand, 

This only place the clouds is clear.’ 

TlfO animosity, wd»ich had been long suppressed with 
difliculty on both sides, now burst forth, and war was 
solemnly declared the two nations. 

About this time the animosity Octavius ami 

Antony became vit)lent, and each suspc'c.ted the other, jMF^r- 
baps not unjustly, of attempts at assassination. 

Children quickly distinguish what is required i>f 

them and what is not. 


Fxk rther — Farther, 

The positive degree of the first of these words 
forth^ which is compared thus: forth, further, 
furthest. The second word is compared thus : 
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faf*, farther, farthest. Further^ then, means mor^ 
iu advaiK'e ; farther^ at a greater distance. When 
we are further on our journey, we are farther 
from the starting place. In abstract language 
the same distinction should be maintained. One 
boy may be much further (in his studies) than 
another. After many trials, we may be farther 
than ever from success. 

EXERCISE. 

U may be remarked, — , that all the knowledge we 

possess on any subject is, in reality, abused, whenever we 
employ it for any other purpose than to improve oiA*seives 
in virtne, or to alleviate the distresses of others. 

lie had strayed many miles from home than he 

bfui done before ; the night w^as gathering in, and looked 
])lack and stormy, and he began to speculate upon the not 
very pleasing probability of being obliged to spend the 
night in one of the forest trees. 

The advocate, after speaking with great eloquence in his 

defence, alleged, , that the extreme youth and inex- 

p^ience of his client should certainly be admitted, in this 
Case, as powerfully extenuating circumstances. 

^ What need have we of witnesses!^ 

I, had not proceeded much , when a troop of 

urchins, vociferating with all their might, hurst from the 
door of one of the village cottages, and immediately spread- 
ing over a wide green, began, with the greatest activity, to 
engage in a variety of sports. 


Nevertheless — Notwithstanding. 

Nevertheless excludes subtraction ; notwith- 
Btaruling excludes opposition. ‘ He did his duty 
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nevertheless,’ signifies that circumstances did hot 
make Mm do less of his duty, or did not diminish 
the .activity with which he performed it. ‘ He 
did his duty notwithstanding,’ means that oppos- 
ing circumstances had not the effect of preventing 
him from doing his duty* Nevertheless is for 
‘ not the less ’ or nathless, as Milton uses it ; not- 
withstanding signifies nothing opposing.’ Not- 
withstanding is often used as a preposition : as 
in the phrase ‘ notwithstanding my exertions ’ — 
nevertheless is never so used. Nevertheless is 
more frequently used with a verb ; nothwithstand- 
ing, with a noun. 


EXEKCTSK. 

all the opposition of the nobles, Tibeiiiis Gracchits 

had sufficient influence to procure the paadng of the Agra- 
rian Law. 

Though opposed by the whole body of the Roman aristo- 
cracy, Gracchus persisted in canying out liis mea- 

«ures to secure an improved condition to the poorer classes 
of Rome. 

^ Many of the men were gone ashore, and our ships ready 

to depart ; the admiral, with such ships only as could 

be put in readiness, set forth towards them.’ 

This sudden change of fortune had no apparent effect 
upon his mind ; for though he was unexpectedly put in 

possession of immense wealth, he was as attentive 

to his duties and as industrious in his habits as before. 

all the losses he had sustained from unfortunate 

speculations, and from over -confidence in the unworthy, he 
is still so rich, that, if he chose, he could retire from busi- 
ness, and live in the greatest luxury on his property. 
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Here — Hither, Where — Whither. There — Thither, 

m 

The proper distinction between where (in what 
place) and ivhither (to what place) is not always 
maintained ; indeed, a strong tendency exists to 
banish the latter word from our language alto- 
gether. These adverbs, with their cognates here 
— hither, and there — thither, have become so 
confounded as to make a distinction between 
them almost hopeless. It is very common to hear, 
‘ Where are you going? Come here.^ These 
sentences strictly mean, ‘ In what place are you 
going ? ’ ‘ Come in this place ; ’ which are mani- 

fest absurdities. Here^ ihere^ and where should 
be used where rest is implied. Hither^ thither^ 
and whither after verbs of motion. Thus : Stay 
here. Come hither. Where do you live ? Whither 
are you going ? I saw him there ; he proceeded 
thither. 

lUCEKClSE. 

* O stream, 

Whose source is inaccessibly profound, 

do thy mysterious waters tend 

i lot us tend 

From off the tossing of these fiery waves, 
rest, if any rest can harbour • 

1 shall go to Brighton next week. Shall you be 

this summer P 

^That lord advanced to Winchester, Sir John 

Berkley brought him two regiments more of foot.’ 
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I visited Inst autumn the place I lirst had*the 

pleasure of making' your aequaintauce. 

* Who brought me 

♦ Will bring me hence ; no other guide 1 seek/ 

Pompey followed Chesar into Thessaly, the latter 

had already taken his position in the neighbourhood of 
Pharsabjs, and the hostile armies met each other. 

Cleopatra returned to Alexandria, she wiia accom- 

panied by Antony. 

' Nature tirst begins 

Her farthest verge.’ 

^ Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 

And mad Ambition shall attend her 

* Phoenix and Ulysses watch the prey, 

And ail the wealth of Troy convey.* 
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